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HEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


IVERSITY   OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 

Apple  Growers  Get  New 
Scab-Resistant  Apple 

URBANA — Illinois   apple   growers  will  receive   a  major  boost 
this  month  when  the   nation's   first   scab-resistant  commercial  apple 
is  released  by  the   agricultural  experiment  stations   of  Illinois, 
Purdue,   and  Rutgers   universities. 

The   new  apple  will  be    introduced  at  the   llUth  annual  meeting 
of  the    Illinois   State   Horticultural  Society,   Jan.    11-13,    at   Belleville, 
Illinois. 

The  apple's   name,    Prima,    is  derived   from  the    initial  letters 
of  the  cooperating   institutions'    names.      The   red  dessert  apple   is   a 
result   of  25  years   of  continuing  apple   breeding   programs    involving 
more   "Chan  U00,000  seedlings   at  the  three   experiment   stations. 

The  new  variety  was   selected   and   first   fruited   in   an  experimental 
orchard  of  the  University  of   Illinois   Department   of  Horticulture. 
Prima  budwood    is   available  to  qualified  nurseries  this  winter.      Some 
trees   should  be   ready  for  growers   next  year. 

U.    of  I.   researchers  say  the  new  variety  is  a  major  research 
breakthrough.     Apple   growers   now  spray  as   often  as   15  times   a  year  to 
protect   fruit   and  trees   against   scab  damage. 

Breeders   of  Prima   say  the    incorporation  of  genetic   resistance 
to  apple   scab    is   a   giant   step  toward   reducing  the   number   of   fungicides 
needed  to  economically  produce   high-quality   fruit.      Also  cited   are   the 
benefits  to  consumers   from  reduced   grower -de pendency  on  pesticides. 


-more- 
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Apple  Growers  -  2 

Plant  scientists  currently  involved  in  the  apple  breeding 
program  are  D.  F.  Dayton  and  J.  B.  Mowry,  University  of  Illinois; 
E.  B.  Williams,  Jules  Janick  and  F.  H.  Emerson,  Purdue  University;  and 
L.  F.  Hough  and  Catherine  H.  Bailey,  Rutgers  University. 

Dayton  describes  Prima  in  horticultural  terms  as  "roundish 
oblate,  60  percent  medium  to  dark  red,  glossy  and  attractive  and  up 
to  3  inches  in  diameter.  Quality  is  good  to  very  good.  Maturity  is 
three  weeks  ahead  of  Jonathan.  The  flesh  is  fine-grained,  yellowish, 
firm,  crisp,  juicy  and  mildly  sub-acid.  The  tree  is  spreading  and 
moderately  vigorous." 

Work  on  the  new  variety  was  started  by  Hough  at  the  U.  of  I. 
Department  of  Horticulture  in  19^-5.  Hough,  then  a  U.  of  I.  breeder, 
and  J.  R,  Shay,  then  of  Purdue*s  Department  of  Botany  and  Plant 
Pathology,  set  out  to  develop  resistant  commercial  varieties  and 
reduce  annual  losses  from  apple  scab. 

Prima  is  four  generations  away  from  a  small-fruited  ornamental 
crab,  Malus  floribunda,  which  carries  the  scab-resistance  gene.  This 
gene  was  combined  with  genes  controlling  optimum  size  and  high  quality. 

Prima  should  be  valuable  for  home  growing  as  well  as  for 
commercial  production. 

Because  apple  trees  must  grow  about  four  years  before  fruiting, 

Prima  will  not  be  on  the  consumer  market  in  quantity  until  about  1975. 

However,  some  budwood  was  released  for  experimental  purposes  last  year 

and  those  grafts  may  produce  some  fruit  in  1970. 
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More  Profit  For  Farmer 
Is  Grain  Conference  Topic 

URBANA — Researchers,  manufacturers  and  farmers  will  talk  better 
grain  handling  for  more  farm  profit  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Grain 
Conditioning  Conference,  January  lU- 15. 

The  conference  provides  information  to  manufacturers  and  dealers 
on  design  and  selection  of  grain  conditioning  equipment.  The  conference 
goal  is  on-farm  grain  conditioning  systems  that  are  a  profitable  part  of 
farming  operations. 

And,  grain  farmers  will  have  their  say.  A  panel  of  Illinois 
corn  producers  will  tell  the  conference  about  on-farm  grain  conditioning 
experiences. 

The  conference  covers  three  main  topics. 

Fundamentals  of  grain  conditioning  is  the  topic  for  Wednesday 
morning,  January  lU.   Robert  Saul,  agricultural  engineer,  Iowa  State 
University,  talks  on  "Allowable  Storage  Time  For  Grain." 

Wednesday  afternoon  talks  turn  to  methods.  Agricultural 
Engineers  Gene  Shove  and  Peter  Bloorae,  U.  of  I.,  and  George  Foster, 
Purdue  University,  will  cover  "Low  Temperature  Drying,"  "Unheated  Air 
Drying"  and  "Heated  Air  Drying." 

Thursday  morning's  program  covers  research,  costs  and  systems 
planning.   Fred  Bakker-Arkema,  agricultural  engineer,  Michigan  State 
University,  talks  on  "Experimental  Grain  Conditioning  Techniques."  Other 
topics  are  auger  damage  in  handling  grain,  costs  of  on-farm  conditioning 
and  system  planning  and  selling. 

-more - 


More  Profit  -  2 

The  farmer  panel  sums  up  and  closes  the  conference  Thursday 
afternoon. 

Gene  Shove,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  engineer,  is 
conference  chairman.  The  conference  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  U.  of 
I.  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  the  Division  of  University  Extension  and  the  Illinois  Farm 
Electrification  Council. 

Registration  for  the  conference  is  $16,  which  includes  tuition 

of  $11  and  two  luncheons. 
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NOTE  TO  EDITORS:   You  may  want  to  use  the  "Chill  Temperature  Chart" 

that  accompanies  this  story. 


Bundle  Up— It's  Colder 
Than  You  Think 

URBANA — There's  no  question  about  it.  When  your  thermometer 
reads  10  degrees  below  zero,  it's  cold. 

But  if  at  the  same  time  the  wind  is  blowing  10  miles  per  hour, 
the  chill  index  temperature  to  exposed  skin  is  33  degrees  below  zero. 

The  chill  index  temperature  combines  wind  velocity  and 
temperature,  reports  O.L.  Hogsett,  University  of  Illinois  Extension 
safety  specialist. 

Each  year,  many  people  suffer  severe  frostbite  or  even  freeze 
to  death  because  they  dress  according  to  the  thermometer  rather  than 
the  chill  index  temperature,  he  adds. 

For  example,  at  10  degrees  above  zero -with  a  20-mile -an-hour 
wind,  the  chill  index  temperature  is  25  below  zero. 

At  10  below,  with  the  same  wind  velocity,  the  chill  index 
temperature  drops  to  53  below. 

And  that's  really  cold. 

-30- 
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CHILL  TEMPERATURE  CHART 
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Ag  Industries  Forum 
Set  For  Feb.  3-*+ 

URBANA — "Policy  Choices  and  The  Impact  on  Agricultural  Industry" 
is  the  theme  for  the  12th  annual  Agricultural  Industries  Forum  slated  for 
Feb.  3-*+>  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Illini  Union. 

The  program  lists  nearly  50  speakers  and  panelists  who  will 
discuss  agricultural  policies  as  they  relate  to  trends  in  agricultural 
finance,  dairy,  livestock  and  grain  marketing. 

Darryl  Francis,  president,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 
and  V.  W.  Ruttan,  head,  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  University 
of  Minnesota,  will  speak  at  the  opening  general  assembly,  Tuesday,  Feb.  3» 

Ruttan  will  discuss  "Crucial  Policy  Choices  for  Agriculture," 
and  Francis,  "Monetary  Policies  and  Their  Impact  on  Agriculture." 

That  afternoon,  U.  of  I.  agricultural  economists,  L.  F.  Stice, 
S.  C.  Schmidt,  T.  A.  Hieronymus,  B.  L.  Brooks,  R.  N.  VanArsdall  and  A.  G. 
Mueller,  will  deliver  papers  on  "The  Changing  Competitive  Position  of 
Midwest  Agriculture." 

A  panel  discussion  follows.  Panel  members  are  A.  0.  Johnson, 
American  Meat  Institute,  Chicago;  R.  P.  Stone,  farmer,  Springfield;  and 
J.  P.  Lilly,  managing  editor,  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago. 

Francis  Kutish,  staff  economist  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  USDA,  Washington,  D.C.,  will  present  "An  Agenda  for 
Agricultural  Policy  in  the  1970' s"  at  the  Tuesday  evening  banquet. 

Wednesday  morning,  Ernest  Baughman,  vice-president,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  will  discuss  the  effects  of  high  interest  rates 
on  agricultural  industry. 

-more- 


Ag  Industries  Forum  -  2 

Carroll  Brunthaver,  associate  administrator,  ASCS,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  R.  J.  Goodman,  Cook  Industries,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  are 
featured  at  Wednesday^  grain  marketing  session. 

Forum  participants  with  special  interest  in  finance  will  hear 
a  panel  discussion  moderated  by  J.  M.  Holcomb,  U.  of  I.  agricultural 
economist,  Wednesday  morning.  Panel  members  are  Glenn  Heitz,  president, 
Federal  Lank  Bank  of  St.  Louis;  John  Schuett,  regional  manager,  sales 
finance,  Deere  and  Co.,  Moline;  Richard  West,  farmer,  Farmer  City,  and 
R.  N.  Shafer,  president,  National  Bank  of  Chenoa. 

Special  interest  sessions  for  dairy  marketing  are  scheduled 
for  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Wednesday  morning.  Dairy  marketing  topics  on 
the  program  include: 

—"Diet  and  Coronary  Heart  Disease:  How  Much  Do  We  Know?"-- 
Hugh  Lofland,  biochemist,  the  Bowman  Grey  School  of  Medicine,  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.;  M.  F.  Brink  and  Elwood  Speckman,  National  Dairy  Council,  Chicago. 

—"Problems  in  Developing  Long -Time  Policies  for  Union  Milk 
Drivers"  —  Howard  Haynes,  secretary-treasurer,  Teamsters  Union  Local  783? 
Louisville,  Ky. 

—"Reported  Taste  Tests  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Sterilized, 
Imitation  and  Fresh  Milk"  —  Joseph  Tobias,  U.  of  I.  professor  of  dairy 
technology. 

—"How  to  Increase  Profits  by  Sale  of  Aseptically  Processed 
Milk  and  Milk  Products"  —  Fred  Johnson,  vice-president,  Dole  Engineering 
Co.,  Rockford. 

-more- 


Ag  Industries  Forum  -  3 

— "Evaluation  of  Mergers  of  Dairy  Cooperatives"  —  Truman 
Torgerson,  general  manager,  Lake-to-Lake  Cooperative,  Manitowoc,  Wise. 

— "An  Economic  Analysis  of  New  Developments  in  the  Class  I 
Pricing  of  Milk"  —  J.  W.  Gruebele,  U.  of  I.  agricultural  economist. 

G.  W.  Salisbury,  director,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
U.  of  I.  College  of  Agriculture,  will  speak  on  "Science,  Technology  and 
the  Policy  Choices  for  Agriculture"  at  the  final  forum  luncheon,  Wednesday, 
Feb.  U. 

The  two-day  meeting  is  sponsored  by  the  U.  of  I.  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Division 
of  University  Extension. 

For  registration  and  housing  information  write  to  H.  D.  Guither, 
general  chairman,  305  Mumford  Hall,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana  6l801, 
or  contact  your  county  Extension  adviser. 

-30- 
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Farm  Program  Officials,  Committeemen 
To  Meet  In  Springfield 

URBAUA— Farm  program  activities  in  Illinois  will  be  the  main 
topic  of  a  two-day  annual  conference  of  more  than  600  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  farmer-committeemen  and 
staff  members  in  Springfield  on  January  20-21. 

Throughout  the  conference,  national  administrators  for  various 
farm  program  functions  will  discuss  their  areas  of  operation,  outline. 
new  developments,  and  take  part  in  talks  with  state  and  local  officials. 

State  ASCS  committee  chairman,  Kenneth  T.  Benjamin,  of  Bloomington, 
states  that  the  aim  of  the  conference  is  to  promote  a  generous  exchange 
of  ideas  and  information  on  farm  program  policies  and  operations  among 
persons  representing  the  county,  state  and  national  levels  of  farm  program 
administration. 

The  conference  begins  at  10:15  a.m.,  January  20,  at  the  Holiday 
Inn  East,  Springfield. 

Main  conference  speaker  is  George  Hansen,  USDA,  deputy  administrator 
for  state  and  county  operations  for  ASCS.  Hansen  will  speak  on  future 
farm  programs.  Other  Washington-based  ASCS  farm  program  officials  who 
will  address  conferees  are  Leonard  M.  Schaefer,  director  of  the  Compliance 
and  Appeals  Division;  Gardner  Smith,  branch  chief  for  Conservation  and 
Land  Use  Programs  Division;  and  Howard  Waters,  Midwest  area  director  for 
ASCS. 


-more- 


Farm  Program  Officials  -  2 

Also  on  the  program  are  J.  B.  Claar,  director,  Illinois  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  and  ex-officio  member  of  the  ASCS  State  Committee; 
William  Rutherford,  director  of  conservation  for  Illinois;  Gordon  Ropp, 
assistant  director,  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  Thomas  Duffey, 
safety  director,  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Farmer  committeemen  attending  the  conference  administer  farm 
program  activities  that  involve  practically  all  Illinois  farms.  In 
exchange  for  payments  and  loans,  participating  farmers  adjust  production 
to  fit  anticipated  demands,  apply  soil  and  water  conservation  practices, 
and  cooperate  with  their  neighbors  through  the  USDA  for  orderly  marketing 
of  farm  commodities. 

In  addition  to  Benjamin  and  Claar,  the  Illinois  ASCS  committee 

responsible  for  administering  farm  programs  in  the  state  includes  Glenn 

S.  Randall,  Chrisman,  and  Milton  M.  Hartman,  Mounds. 

-30- 
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Only  1  In  8  Illinois  Holiday  Turkeys 
Raised  By  Illinois  Farmers 

URBANA- -Chances  are  your  holiday  turkey  was  not  an  Illinois  native. 

But  Illinois  turkey  growers  will  try  to  do  something  about  that 
situation.  They  plan  to  discuss  the  long-time  outlook  for  Illinois  turkey 
production  during  the  Illinois  State  Turkey  Growers1  Association  winter 
meeting  at  the  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria,  January  22. 

Illinois  turkey  production  accounts  for  about  one  pound  of  turkey 
meat  for  each  person  in  Illinois.  Per  capita  consumption  amounts  to  about 
8  pounds.  That  means  only  about  one  in  eight  of  the  turkeys  eaten  during 
the  recent  holiday  season  were  Illinois  grown,  says  Hugh  Johnson,  University 
of  Illinois  Extension  poultry  specialist. 

The  turkey  growers'  meeting  will  take  a  look  ahead.  The  program, 
which  begins  at  10:00  a.m.,  includes: 

—"Your  Future  As  A  Grower,"  Lloyd  Peterson,  president,  National 
Turkey  Federation. 

— "After  You  Grow  Turkeys  You  Have  To  Sell  Them,"  Lue  Shefren, 
Louis  Rich  Foods,  Inc.,  West  Liberty,  Iowa. 

— "1970  And  The  Long-Time  Outlook,"  Earl  Olsen,  Wilmer,  Minnesota. 

—"Who  Will  Finance  Turkey  Growing  In  Illinois?",  a  panel  moderated 
by  Howard  Kauffman,  Waterman. 

Any  Illinois  turkey  grower,  or  person  interested  in  turkey  growing, 

is  welcome  to  attend  the  meeting,  Johnson  reports. 

-30- 
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22nd  Spray  School  Covers 
Wide  Range  Of  Topics 

URBANA — Topics  ranging  from  "pot"  to  panicum  and  from  corn  leaf 
blights  to  rootworms  each  have  a  place  on  the  22nd  Custom  Spray  Operator's 
Training  School  Program,  here  January  27-28. 

But,  they're  only  k   of  the  3*+  topics  the  program  includes. 

The  two-day  meeting  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Illini  Union 
brings  custom  spray  operators,  farm  managers  and  industry  representatives 
the  latest  research  results  on  using  agriculture  chemicals  to  control  insects, 
weeds  and  diseases.  University,  state  and  USDA  research  and  Extension 
specialists  will  present  the  program. 

Topics  highlighted  Wednesday  include  weed  control  for  corn,  soybean 
seed  treatments,  results  of  the  19&9  cattle  grub  survey,  seed-corn  beetle 
control,  garden  symphlan  research  report,  controlling  climbing  milkweed  and 
standardizing  soil-texture  terms  for  herbicide  use. 

The  Thursday  morning  program  includes  these  topics:  lawn  webworm 
control,  insects  and  stored  soybeans,  controlling  nutsedge,  alfalfa  weevil 
control,  corn  leaf  blights  and  a  look  at  the  1970  insect  situation. 

The  balance  of  the  program  covers  the  changing  role  of  honey 
bees  in  agriculture,  herbicide  use  in  noncrop  areas,  soil  insecticide 
recommendation  changes,  the  Illinois  weed  survey,  controlling  weeds  in  alfalfa, 
and  a  discussion  of  how  new  tillage  practices  affect  pest  control. 

The  spray  school  program  starts  at  8:30  each  morning. 


-more- 


22nd  Spray  School  -  2 

Two  groups — the  Illinois  Aerial  Applicators'  Association  and  the 
Illinois  Ground  Applicators'  Association — will  hold  special  sessions  on 
Tuesday,  January  27,  at  the  Ramada  Inn,  Champaign. 

The  aerial  applicators  meet  at  9  a.m.  in  the  Viking  Room,  and 
the  ground  applicators  meet  at  1:30  p.m.  in  the  Patio  Room. 

Both  groups  will  conduct  business  meetings  and  will  discuss  disease, 
insect  and  weed  control. 

The  three  meetings  are  sponsored  by  the  Cooperative  Extension 

Service,  cooperating  with  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  the  Illinois 

Aerial  Applicators'  Association  and  the  Illinois  Ground  Applicators' 

Association. 
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ISPFMRA  To  Meet 
Jan.  29-30  At  Urbana 

URBANA — The  last  decade  is  now  on  the  books,  and  Illinois  farm 
managers  and  rural  appraisers  are  ready  to  look  ahead  to  the  1970s. 

The  Illinois  Society  of  Professional  Farm  Managers  and  Rural 
Appraisers  (ISPFMRA)  will  meet  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Illini  Union, 
Jan.  29-30.  The  two-day  program  will  focus  on  management  and  appraisal 
problems  in  the  next  10  years. 

Theme  for  the  U2nd  annual  winter  meeting  is  "Managing  Our  Dynamic 
Agriculture." 

U.  of  I.  agricultural  economists,  area  agri-business  leaders, 
farm  management  specialists,  appraisers  and  farmers  will  discuss  prospects 
for  the  livestock  industry  in  Illinois,  financing  agriculture  in  the  1970s 
and  revised  yield  and  productivity  indexes  for  Illinois  soils. 

Other  program  topics  include  emerging  grain  marketing  problems, 
appraising  transitional  property,  landlord  earnings  and  farm  land  sale 
prices. 

John  Drieske,  political  editor,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  is  the  feature 
speaker  at  the  Thursday  evening  banquet.  Drieske  will  speak  on  "Politics 
Far  From  the  Barnyard." 

At  the  closing  luncheon,  Friday,  Jan.  30,  ISPFMRA  will  present 

the  1970  award  for  outstanding  contributions  to  agriculture. 
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Church  And  Community  Institute 
Feb.  2-k  At  Urbana 

URBANA — "The  Church  in  Society"  is  the  theme  for  the  1+Oth  annual 
Church  and  Community  Institute  set  for  Feb.  2-k   at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Illini  Union. 

Churuh  leaders  and  U.  of  I.  staff  members  will  discuss  the  impact 
of  changing  technology  and  youth  on  the  church  and  society. 

The  institute  is  a  joint  effort  of  the  U.  of  I.  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  and  many  Illinois  churches  to  provide  continuing  education 
and  in-service  training  for  pastors  and  laymen. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Raedeke,  secretary  of  evangelism,  Lutheran  Church 
(Missouri  Synod)  in  St.  Louis,  will  speak  at  the  opening  luncheon,  Monday, 
Feb.  2. 

That  afternoon,  a  panel  of  U.  of  I.  faculty  from  the  medical, 
biological  and  physical  sciences  will  present  "An  Overview  of  the  Impact 
of  Changing  Science  and  Technology." 

Tuesday  morning,  U.  of  I.  professors  Hazel  T.  Spitze,  M,  B.  Karnes, 
M.  J.  Atkins  and  R.  N.  Evans  will  discuss  "Families  in  the  Brave  New  World," 
"Innovative  Pre-School  Programs,"  "Educational  Technology,"  and  "Education 
for  What." 

A  symposium  on  "Youth  in  Today* s  World"  is  planned  for  Tuesday 
afternoon.  W.  K.  Williams,  student  ombudsman  for  the  U.  of  I.  Urbana- 
Champaign  campus,  will  discuss  "Youth  on  Campus;"  Lloyd  Phipps,  professor 
of  vocational  and  technical  education,  "Rural  Youth,"  and  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Offut,  pastor,  Mt.  Olive  Baptist  Church,  Champaign,  "Youth  in  the  Ghetto." 

-more- 


Church  And  Community  Institute 
Feb.  2-k   At  Urbana 

URBAIiA —  "The  Church  in  Society"  is  the  theme  for  the  ^Oth  annual 
Church  and  Community  Institute  set  for  Feb.  2-4  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Illini  Union. 

Church  leaders  and  U.  of  I.  staff  members  will  discuss  the  impact 
of  changing  technology  and  youth  on  the  church  and  society. 

The  institute  is  a  joint  effort  of  the  U.  of  I.  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  and  many  Illinois  churches  to  provide  continuing  education 
and  in-service  training  for  pastors  and  laymen. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Raedeke,  secretary  of  evangelism,  Lutheran  Church 
(Missouri  Synod)  in  St.  Louis,  will  speak  at  the  opening  luncheon,  Monday, 
Feb.  2. 

That  afternoon,  a  panel  of  U.  of  I.  faculty  from  the  medical, 
biological  and  physical  sciences  will  present  "An  Overview  of  the  Impact 
of  Changing  Science  and  Technology." 

Tuesday  morning,  U.  of  I.  professors  Hazel  T.  Spitze,  M«  B.  Karnes, 
M.  J.  Atkins  and  R#  N.  Evans  will  discuss  "Families  in  the  Brave  New  World," 
"innovative  Pre-School  Programs,"  "Educational  Technology,"  and  "Education 
for  What." 

A  symposium  on  "Youth  in  Today's  World"  is  planned  for  Tuesday 
afternoon.  W.  K.  Williams,  student  ombudsman  for  the  U.  of  I.  Urbana- 
Champaign  campus,  will  discuss  "Youth  on  Campus;"  Lloyd  Phipps,  professor 
of  vocational  and  technical  education,  "Rural  Youth,"  and  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Offut,  pastor,  Mt.  Olive  Baptist  Church,  Champaign,  "Youth  in  the  Ghetto." 

-more- 


Church  And  Community  -  2 

Students,  university  and  community  representatives  will  take 
part  in  a  panel  discussion — "Student  Styles  in  a  Changing  World" — Tuesday 
evening. 

Wednesday's  program  focuses  on  the  implications  for  church  and 
society.  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Ammons,  professor  of  urban  studies,  Garrett  Theological 
Seminary,  Evanston,  will  speak  "From  the  Viewpoint  of  Minorities"  and  the 
Rev.  Bruce  Parmenter,  professor  of  counseling  and  pastoral  preaching, 
Lincoln  Christian  College,  Lincoln,  "From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Church." 

Institute  participants  can  choose  one  of  three  elective  classes 
taught  by  U.  of  I.  staff  Monday  evening.  The  classes  are:   Introduction  to 
Community  Planning,  The  Challenge  of  Leisure  in  Our  Changing  Culture,  and 
The  Pastor  and  Family  Counseling. 

H.  J.  Schweitzer,  rural  sociologist  in  the  U.  of  I.  Department 

of  Agricultural  Economics,  is  in  charge  of  program  arrangements. 
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CUSTOM  SPRAY  OPERATORS'  SCHOOL  COVERAGE 

Pesticides  Rank  Low 
As  Child  Health  Hazard 

URBANA — A  nine-year  summary  of  cases  of  accidental  ingestion 
or  contamination  by  hazardous  substances  shows  that  pesticides  rank  a 
"weak  third"  behind  medicines  and  household  preparations. 

At  the  22nd  annual  Custom  Spray  Operators'  School  here  today, 
Roscoe  Randell,  University  of  Illinois  and  Natural  History  Survey 
entomologist,  reported  the  results  of  a  study  of  cases  reported  to 
Dr.  Norman  Rose  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health  through 
downstate  Illinois  poison  control  centers. 

The  study  indicates  that  62.9  percent  of  the  accidents  involved 
medicines;  11.3  percent,  household  preparations;  5.2  percent,  pesticides; 
3.9  percent,  paints;  2.9  percent,  cosmetics;  and  13. 6  percent,  miscellaneous 
causes.  The  figures  come  from  cases  involving  children  under  12  years  of 
age,  Randell  pointed  out. 

Pesticides  designed  to  control  rats,  mice,  ants,  moths  and 
roaches  accounted  for  more  than  80  percent  of  the  accidental  ingestion 
cases. 

During  a  nine-year  period  (I96O-I968)  the  number  of  accidental 
deaths  from  pesticides  averaged  2.1,  while  motor  vehicles  averaged  2,353; 
home  accidents,  1,333;  public  accidents,  96O;  fires  and  explosions,  389;  and 
occupational  accidents,  331. 

-more- 


Pesticides  Bank  Low  -  2 

And  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  falls  on  stairs,  firearms, 
drugs,  barbiturates,  lead,  aspirins,  animals,  lightning  and  petroleum 
products  ranked  above  those  from  pesticides. 

Of  the  2k   accidental  deaths  caused  by  pesticides  in  the  past 
nine  years,  one  was  an  agricultural  accident  and  the  rest  were  home  or 
urban  accidents.  Nine  of  the  2k   people  involved  were  affected  by  the 
pesticide  while  it  was  being  used;  nine  deaths  resulted  from  improperly 
stored  pesticides.  Ten  of  the  2k   deaths  were  caused  by  baits,  Randell 
explained. 

The  2k   deaths  caused  by  pesticides  during  the  nine-year  period 
represent  only  .0^2  percent  of  the  total  accidental  deaths  in  Illinois, 
But  the  2k   deaths  could  have  been  prevented. 

Randell  lists  these  four  steps  to  protect  children  from 
pesticide  poisoning: 

—Use  baits  properly  and  keep  them  out  of  reach  from  children. 

— Store  woolens  in  sealed  containers  if  you  use  mothballs  or 
mot hf lakes. 

— Keep  pesticides  stored  under  lock  and  key. 

--Burn  empty  paper  pesticide  bags  and  stay  out  of  the  smoke. 

Burn  out  or  wash  other  pesticide  containers  and  haul  them  to  a  sanitary 

landfill  or  bury  them. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


f\  'ERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


Aldrin,  Heptachlor  Dropped 
UI's  Petty  Explains  Why 


"n    i'.M  «J 


URBANA— Despite  their  success  in  past  years,  aldrin  and  heptachlor 
won't  appeer  in  the  University  of  Illinois'  list  of  suggested  insecticide 
treatments. 

Explaining  that  aldrin  and  heptachlor  are  entering  the  transition 
years  leading  to  the  end  of  their  usefulness,  U.  of  I.  and  Natural  History 
Survey  Entomologist  H.B.  "Pete"  Petty  cited  these  reasons: 

— Because  of  resistance  development,  aldrin  and  heptachlor  can  no 
longer  be  depended  on  to  control  northern,  western  and  southern  corn  rootworms 
They  still  give  control  in  some  fields,  but  the  percentage  is  too  small. 

— Topical  applications,  seed  treatment  tests  and  field  experience 
ndicate  that  the  two  insecticides  don't  give  reliable  control  of  corn  seed 
beetles  and  corn  seed  maggots.  Damage  in  1969  was  not  as  great  as  expected, 
but  the  potential  was  present.  And  large  numbers  of  beetles  were  present  in 
aldrin-  and  heptachlor-treated  fields.  Control  failures  in  some  fields 
resulted  in  stand  losses  of  20  to  kO   percent. 

— Aldrin  and  heptachlor  do  not  control  garden  symphylans,  a  new 
pest  that  may  become  more  widespread  in  Illinois. 

--In  addition,  the  two  insecticides  have  been  the  target  of 
criticism  as  potential  environmental  contaminants. 

Petty  told  those  attending  the  recent  Custom  Spray  Operators' 
Training  School  here  that  there's  no  all-around  treatment  available  today 
that  can  compare  to  the  effectiveness  of  aldrin  and  heptachlor  10  to  15 
years  ago  before  resistance  problems  developed. 

-more- 


Aldrin,  Heptachlor  Dropped  -  2 

1970  recommendations  should  provide  satisfactory  control,  Petty- 
says,  but  costs  of  treatments  will  be  greater  than  before. 

Petty  pointed  out  two  insects— cutworms  and  white  grubs — that 
do  not  have  preventive  controls  available.  After  damage  first  appears, 
basal  sprays  of  diazinon,  carbaryl,  Dylox  or  toxaphene  offer  cutworm  control. 
Endrin  also  has  clearance  as  a  basal  spray. 

But,  Petty  warned,  basal  sprays  often  aren't  successful  because 
farmers  don't  find  the  infestations  until  the  worms  are  large  and  difficult 
to  control. 

Petty  stressed  the  importance  of  checking  fields — especially  low 
spots  and  overflow  ground  for  cutworms. 

Removing  aldrin  and  heptachlor  from  the  suggested  treatment  list 
is  similar  to  action  taken  several  years  ago  when  dieldrin  and  heptachlor 
were  removed  from  the  recommended  list  on  dairy  farms. 

Aldrin  and  heptachlor  still  have  USDA  clearance  for  use  in  Illinois, 
Petty  points  out.  But  considering  the  resistance  problem,  cost  and  return 
for  treatment  and  the  so  called  "environmental  contamination,"  the  two 
insecticides  won't  be  recommended  in  Illinois. 

Petty  suggests  using  existing  supplies  of  aldrin  and  heptachlor 
on  corn  after  grass  sod,  where  white  grubs  are  a  problem,  or  on  corn  following 
clover.  And  he  advises  also  using  a  diazinon  seed  treatment. 
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Agricultural  Communications  Scholarships  Available 


Illinois  youths  interested  in  studying  agricultural  communications 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  during  the  1970-71  school  year  can  now  apply 
for  scholarships. 

The  $300  scholarships  are  available  to  young  men  and  women  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  careers  that  combine  journalism  and  agriculture.  Such 
fields  include  agricultural  writing  and  editing,  radio  and  television 
broadcasting,  agricultural  public  relations,  photography  and  agricultural 
advertising. 

James  Evans,  acting  head  of  the  Office  of  Agricultural  Communications 
at  the  U.  of  I.  says  the  scholarships  cover  the  1970-71  school  year  beginning 
in  September.  They  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  applications.  Members  of 
the  agricultural  communications  industry  make  the  scholarships  available. 

Applicants  must  live  in  Illinois  and  must  enter  the  U.  of  I.  College 
of  Agriculture  this  fall  as  a  freshman  or  transfer  student  majoring  in 
agricultural  communications. 

Application  forms  are  available  by  writing  to:  Agricultural 
Communications  Scholarship,  330  Mumford  Hall,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois,  6l801. 

Completed  applications  are  due  by  April  1  and  recipients  will  be 

announced  by  May  1. 
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Quality  Affects  Land  Prices 


URBANA —Quality  is  important  in  determining  farm  land  prices. 

The  level  of  soil  productivity,  the  proportion  of  tillable 
acreage,  the  buildings  present  and  the  size  of  tract,  all  have  an  effect 
on  farm  land  sale  prices,  reports  F.J„  Reiss,  University  of  Illinois  farm 
management  specialist. 

A  study  of  Illinois  farm  land  sale  prices  during  the  12  months 
before  April  19&9  shows  that  the  most  productive  tracts  with  the  most 
tillable  acres  brought  an  average  $800  per  tillable  acre. 

Among  properties  90  percent  or  more  tillable  and  with  a  productivity 
rating  of  90  or  more,  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  tillable  acreage  had 
less  effect  on  price  than  a  lower  average  soil  productivity  rating,  Reiss 
adds.  An  eight-point  decrease  in  soil  productivity  indexes  was  associated 
with  a  $110-130  per  tillable  acre  sale  price  drop. 

The  study  is  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  Illinois  Society  of 
Professional  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers  (ISPFMRA)  and  the  U.  of 
I.  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Society  members  submitted  data 
which  U.  of  I.  staff  analyzed.  The  study  included  data  from  188  sales. 

Reiss  reported  results  of  the  first  study  at  ISPFMRA !s  annual 
winter  meeting,  here  Jan.  29-30. 

Tracts  with  buildings  valued  at  $50  or  more  per  acre  commanded 
the  highest  sale  prices,  Reiss  notes.  However,  when  estimated  building 
value  was  subtracted,  the  price  paid  for  land  only  was  higher  for  tracts 
without  any  buildings. 
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Quality  Affects  -  2 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  appraisers 
concerning  the  effect  of  size  of  tract  on  sale  price,  Reiss  points  out. 
In  this  study,  U6  tracts  without  buildings  were  divided  into  three  categories 
averaging  about  kO,   80  and  160  acres,  respectively. 

The  smallest  tracts  brought  the  highest  prices,  Reiss  reports. 
On  a  tillable-acre  basis,  the  160-acre  group  brought  almost  $70  less  than 
the  average  price  for  the  UO-acre  group. 

This  amounts  to  a  price  discount  on  the  larger  tracts  of  a 
little  less  than  10  percent,  Reiss  points  out.  On  a  40-acre  interval  the 
discount  is  about  half  that  amount. 

"But,"  Reiss  cautions,  "there  is  no  evidence  that  the  same 
discount  rates  apply  beyond  the  size  range  analyzed  in  the  study." 

For  example,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  the  discount  from 
20  to  kO   acres  would  be  greater  than  the  observed  discount  from  kO   to  80 
acres,  or  to  expect  the  size  discount  to  be  correspondingly  lower  for 
tracts  larger  than  160  acres. 

As  a  further  word  of  caution,  Reiss  points  out  that  at  the  time 
of  the  study,  the  market  was  severely  held  back  by  high  mortgage  interest 
rates  and  other  credit  restrictions. 

"These  conditions  tend  to  increase  the  buyer's  dependency  on 
his  equity  capital  and  therefore  sharpen  price  competition  for  smaller 
tracts,"  he  explains. 

Location  and  time  of  sale  are  two  other  factors— not  thoroughly 
analyzed  in  this  study — that  may  influence  farm  land  sale  prices. 

-more- 


Quality  Affects  -  3 

There  is  some  evidence  that  location  within  the  state  has  some 
influence  on  sale  price,  Reiss  says.   "But  in  general,  the  location  factor 
is  more  important  on  a  local  basis." 

Locally,  one  of  the  most  important  factors  affecting  sale  price 
is  the  possibility  for  change  to  a  more  profitable  use  than  farming  in 
the  near  future. 

During  the  past  30  years,  farm  land  prices  have  moved  on  an 
almost  steady  upward  trend,  Reiss  notes.  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest 
that,  at  least  in  east-central  Illinois,  land  prices  started  downward  in 
1968.  Follow-up  studies  will  determine  the  extent  of  this  trend. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 
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ERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


Economist  Warns  Of  Consequences 
If  New  Farm  Program  Not  Passed 

URBANA — A  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  economist  warned  of  serious 
consequences  if  a  new  government  program  for  agriculture  is  not  passed  soon. 

F.  A.  Kutish,  staff  economist  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  B.C.,  delivered  that  warning  at  the  1970  Agricultural 
Industries  Forum  banquet,  here  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Tuesday. 

The  current  farm  program,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  19^5? 
expires  at  the  end  of  the  1970  crop  year,  Kutish  explained.   If  no  new  price 
support  and  acreage  adjustment  legislation  is  passed  by  then,  legislation 
enacted  before  19&5  will  become  effective. 

"The  old  laws  are  obsolete,  and  if  they  go  into  effect  in  the 
absence  of  any  new  legislation,  the  results  will  be  generally  bad  and  costly," 
he  warned. 

Some  of  the  probable  consequences  he  foresees  if  the  19&5  ac*  is 
allowed  to  expire  are: 

— Farm  prices  and  farm  income  will  fall  in  1971  and  decline  even 
further  in  subsequent  years.  Although  Treasury  costs  will  be  reduced  about 
a  billion  dollars  the  first  year,  the  farm  income  drop  will  likely  be  greater 
than  this  amount. 

— After  the  first  year  or  two,  lower  prices  for  crops  and  livestock 
will  result  in  lower  values  for  all  agricultural  assets.  This  situation  would 
in  turn  affect  all  rural  financial  institutions  and  all  tax-supported 
institutions  in  rural  areas. 


-more- 
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— Increased  financial  pressure  will  likely  slow  the  trend  to  larger 
and  more  highly  equipped  farms. 

The  550,000  farmers  who  now  account  for  70  percent  of  all  farm 
products  marketed  will  feel  the  consequences  most,  Kutish  pointed  out. 

"As  long  as  agricultural  production  outruns  market  demand — especially 
for  grains--most  farmers,  the  Congress  and  leaders  of  both  parties  see  a 
need  for  programs  to  raise  farm  income,"  Kutish  added. 

But  here  the  consensus  ends.  There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  "best"  alternative. 

"Groups  other  than  farmers  also  have  an  economic  stake  in  the 
formation  of  agricultural  policies,"  Kutish  noted. 

He  listed  businessmen  in  rural  communities,  food  processors,  farm 
machinery  and  fertilizer  manufacturers,  conservation  groups,  real  estate 
investors,  nutrition  groups,  school  administrators,  church  groups  and  "just 
plain  consumers"  as  some  of  the  concerned. 

"it's  a  fact  of  life  that  agricultural  committees  and  farm  organizations 
can  no  longer  write  their  own  tickets  in  farm  legislation  and  agricultural 
appropriations,"  Kutish  continued. 

The  effect  of  the  non-agricultural  influence  is  especially  apparent 
in  the  House  where  agricultural  legislation  and  appropriation  bills  have  had 
a  more  difficult  time  than  in  the  Senate  in  recent  years. 

"This  need  not  be  disastrous  if  farmers  and  farm  groups  recognize 
the  political  facts  and  act  accordingly,"  he  concluded. 

-more- 


Economist  Warns  -  3 

More  than  300  farmers  and  agri-businessmen  registered  for  the 
two-day  conference  sponsored  by  the  U.  of  I.  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Division  of  University 
Extension. 

Theme  for  the  12th  annual  forum  was  "Policy  Choices  and  the  Impact 

on  Agricultural  Industries." 
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Federal  Reserve  President  Calls 

Farm  Programs  "Self -Defeating" 


URBANA--A  Federal  Reserve  Bank  president  labeled  government  crop 
control  and  price  support  programs  "self-defeating"  and  called  for  programs 
aimed  at  easing  the  transition  from  farm  to  nonfarm  employment. 

Speaking  here  at  the  opening  session  of  the  1970  Agricultural 
Industries  Forum  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Tuesday,  Darryl  Francis, 
president,  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  St.  Louis,  said  crop  control  and  price 
support  programs  raise  farm  incomes  in  the  short  run. 

"But  in  the  long  run,  programs  that  tend  to  maintain  prices  at 
levels  higher  than  supply  and  demand  conditions  warrant  are  self-defeating," 
he  added. 

By  raising  farm  incomes  in  the  short  run,  these  programs  keep  too 
many  small,  inefficient  farms  in  operation.   Incomes  per  farmer  and  per 
farm  do  not  reflect  the  larger  total  income  for  agriculture. 

Francis  explained  that  government  can  play  an  important  role  in 
agriculture.  But  he  believes  the  role  played  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
a  long-run  solution  to  the  problem  rather  than  stop-gap  measures. 

"Long-run  programs  should  ease  the  hardships  of  shifts  rather  than 
retard  the  move  from  agriculture  to  other  occupations,"  Francis  continued. 

Such  a  program  would  involve  vocational  training  for  farm  youth 
and  others  seeking  nonfarm  jobs. 

-more - 
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"If  necessary,  direct  payments  could  be  used  to  relocate  farm 
workers  where  nonfarm  job  opportunities  are  available  and  guarantee  a 
minimum  income  for  a  limited  time,"  Francis  went  on. 

As  he  sees  it,  such  a  program  could  work  hand  in  hand  with 
government  monetary  action  aimed  at  achieving  a  stable  rate  of  growth  in 
the  total  economy. 

"Unless  we  have  a  growing  economy,  the  lower  income  groups  in 
agriculture  cannot  obtain  jobs  in  the  nonfarm  sector,"  Francis  pointed  out. 

"These  less  efficient  operations  will  continue  to  hold  down  total 
farm  income  and  income  per  farm." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  stable  rate  of  growth  at  relatively  full 
employment  is  reached  in  the  nonfarm  sector,  marginal  farmers  will  be  bid 
away  from  the  farms  sector. 

Although  farm  output  will  be  less,  total  farm  income  will  be 
higher  and  fewer  farmers  will  share  in  the  total. 

"The  fact  that  a  growing  economy  and  relatively  full  employment 
is  beneficial  to  the  farm  sector  does  not  mean  that  agriculture  benefits 
from  inflationary  policies,"  Francis  cautioned. 

The  first  impact  of  inflation  on  farmers  is  usually  to  increase 
production  costs.  And  monetary  actions  continue  to  have  an  effect  on  farm 
production  costs  for  four  years  or  more. 

Prices  that  farmers  pay  for  labor,  other  farm  inputs  and  living 
costs  tend  to  rise  ahead  cf  prices  received  for  farm  products. 
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"In  other  words,"  Francis  explained,  "during  the  early  stages  of 
inflation,  total  farm  expenses  tend  to  rir-e  faster  than  farm  incomes." 

For  example,  from  1965  "to  1968,  total  farm  expenses  rose  at  an 
annual  rate  of  5-1/2  percent  while  realized  gross  income  rose  only  k   percent. 
Realized  net  farm  income  declined  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  inflation 
and  began  to  rise  substantially  only  in  1969. 

"it  is  true  that  the  movement  of  labor  out  of  agriculture  was 
hastened  by  the  great  demand  for  workers  by  other  sectors,  Francis  noted. 
"But  much  of  the  gain  to  the  remaining  farmers  was  offset  by  rapid  price 
increases  for  family  living  and  farm  production  items." 

The  number  of  farm  workers  has  now  declined  to  k   percent  of  the 
nation's  labor  force. 

"Monetary  actions  directed  toward  stabilization  can  assure  employment 

in  the  nonfarm  sector  for  those  not  meeting  the  tough  standards  for  survival 

in  agriculture,"  Francis  concluded. 
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UI  Scientist  Sees 
Mixed  Blessings  From 
Technological  Advances 


URBANA--"lf  some  is  good,  more  is  not  necessarily  better." 

Thus  did  G.  W.  Salisbury  characterize  the  application  of  technological 
advances  in  an  address  here  today  (Feb.  k)   at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Salisbury  is  director  of  the  U.  of  I.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Speaking  to  an  Agricultural  Industries  Forum  audience,  Salisbury 
pointed  out  that  contrary  to  a  commonly  held  viewpoint,  many  technological 
changes  have  not  benefitted  everyone  equally.  Moreover,  he  added,  unrestrained 
technological  development  has  in  some  instances  been  detrimental  to  man's 
environment. 

That  many  technological  changes  have  failed  to  benefit  all  people 
explains,  more  than  any  other  factor,  the  turmoil  of  the  1960's,  he  said. 

Salisbury  noted  that  some  initially  desirable  results  of  technological 
change  have  a  way  of  becoming  social  liabilities.  This  occurs  with  changing 
circumstances  and  as  a  result  of  unrestricted  application  of  technology,  he 
explained. 

To  illustrate  his  point,  Salisbury  cited  the  beneficial  role  of  DDT 
in  the  19^0' s  compared  to  the  concern  about  its  use  today;  the  contributions 
to  crop  production  of  nitrogen  and  phosphate  fertilizers,  and  the  problem  of 
stream  pollution  today;  and  the  problem  of  disposing  of  animal  wastes  once 
considered  an  asset  in  crop  production. 

-more- 
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Salisbury  emphasized  that  the  research-generated  asset  to  agricultural 
production  has  benefitted  society  when  used  properly.  But  the  asset  can  become 
a  liability  when  applied  at  higher  than  optimum  levels,  he  said. 

He  predicted  that  agriculture  will  "face  more  and  more  decisive 
questions  from  society  at  large,"  involving  the  balance  between  "social  assets 
and  social  liabilities."  Noting  the  increasing  number  of  "self -proclaimed 
environmentalists,"  he  said  that  institutions  of  higher  learning  ultimately 
will  establish  educational  programs  to  turn  out  people  well  qualified  in 
that  field.   "I  hope  that  American  businesses  can  and  will  make  use  of  them," 
he  added. 

Present  concern  for  quality  of  environment  may  already  have  served 
its  purpose,  not  in  the  future  education  programs  the  concern  will  generate 
but  in  the  realization  by  many  people  that  for  survival  on  earth,  man's  most' 
important  task  is  the  control  of  his  environment,  he  said. 

"I  believe  that  some  day  history  will  declare  that  the  latter  half 
of  the  20th  century  was... marked  by  the  greatest  growth  in  the  realization 
of  social  responsibility  this  world  has  ever  seen"  Salisbury  said.   "The  world 
will  one  day  recognize  that  the  model  for  governance  can't  work  without  the 
realization  of  social  responsibility,  and  that  neither  the  model  nor  the 
realization  can  be  effective  except  in  a  society  where  educational  opportunities 
are  optimized." 

He  then  concluded:   "Agriculture  as  an  industry  today,  and  the  people 
involved  in  it,  have  a  greater  stake  in  education  than  they  have  ever  had.  This 
stake  is  not  only  in  their  own  education,  but  in  the  education  of  the  rest  of  the 
population—in  the  education  of  the  majority  of  voters  who  must  know  more  about 
agriculture  to  make  decisions  for  its  healthy  continuance." 
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Ruttan  Supports 
U-Point  Ag  Legislation 


URBANA — "People  who  view  agriculture  as  an  industry,  and  those  who 
value  the  future  of  rural  areas,  must  reject  the  myths,  the  ideologies  and 
the  rhetoric  of  the  past." 

These  words  came  from  Vernon  W.  Ruttan,  head,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  Minnesota,  as  he  called  for  support  of 
legislation  that  incorporates  these  four  essential  elements: 

— Sufficient  executive  descretion  to  establish  commodity  price 
support  levels  that  will  effectively  balance  production  and  utilization. 

— A  shift  away  from  land  use  control  as  the  central  control  device. 

— A  food  policy  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  consumers  rather  than 
of  producers. 

— An  income  maintenance  program  designed  to  leave  a  measurable 
impact  on  the  economic  well-being  of  disadvantaged  people  living  in  rural  areas. 

Ruttan  told  those  attending  the  12th  Agricultural  Industries  Forum 
here,  Feb.  3,  that  since  the  closing  of  the  frontier,  the  encounter  with  an 
increasingly  dominant  urban-industrial  sector  has  emerged  as  a  major  force  in 
American  agricultural  development. 

Ruttan  cited  changes  in  the  product  market,  the  purchased  input 
market,  the  labor  market,  the  land  market  and  the  market  for  consumer  goods. 
Such  changes,  he  said,  have  destroyed  these  two  widespread  generalizations 


about  American  agriculture: 
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--The  view  of  agriculture  as  a  competitive  industry. 

--The  view  of  agriculture  as  a  resource-based  industry. 

But  he  says  the  two  once-valid  generalizations  remain  as  myths 
that  distort  the  view  of  policy  alternatives  facing  agriculture  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  20th  century. 

Ruttan  contends  that  failure  of  the  product,  input,  labor,  land 
and  consumer  goods  markets  to  generate  effective  resource  use--or  equity  in 
income  distribution — has  led  to  the  development  of  a  set  of  policies  that 
modify  market  behavior. 

And  the  policies  have  caused  agriculture  to  evolve  from  an  industry 
resembling  the  model  of  perfect  competition  into  a  "public -utility-like" 
industry  with  substantial  intervention  on  both  input  and  product  markets. 

Ruttan  says  the  second  myth  is  no  longer  true  because  agriculture 
is  a  technology-based  industry  rather  than  a  resource-based  industry.   "The 
ability  of  American  agriculture  to  expand  its  production  depends  on  the  capacity 
of  its  agriculture  research  establishments  to  invent  and  develop  new 
technical  knowledge. 

"And  it  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  industrial  sector  to  convert 
the  new  knowledge  into  new  and  more  productive  inputs — and  to  produce  and 
market  the  new  inputs  efficiently." 

Expanding  on  the  ^-point  program  he  suggested,  Ruttan  made  these 
comments . 

Land  use  controls,  whether  of  the  generalized  soil  bank  or  the 
voluntary  commodity  acreage  allotment  variety,  are  too  expensive  to  serve 
as  the  ma.jor  control  instrument  in  matching  agricultural  production  and 
utilization. 

-more- 
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The  struggle  to  pass  the  new  Agricultural  Act  during  1970  will 
center  around  the  executive  discretion  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  commodity  price  supports  at  levels  needed  to  balance  production 
and  utilization. 

"Both  budget  constraints  and  political  realism  imply  a  movement 
toward  greater  executive  discretion,"  he  stressed. 

Ruttan  said  a  central  issue  in  food  policy  is  whether  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  will  be  transferred  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW). 

"There  is  now  strong  support  for  the  notion  that  food  programs 
should  have  a  consumer — rather  than  a  producer — orientation.  A  transfer  of 
the  Food  Stamp  program  to  HEW  would  probably  result  in  greater  program 
expenditures. 

"It  would  also  reduce  the  leverage  of  the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  to  use  the  political  momentum  of  the  food  programs  as  a  trade-off 
for  support  of  the  commodity  programs." 

Discussing  the  last  of  his  four  points,  Ruttan  commented  that, 
"attempts  to  achieve  social  and  economic  equity  in  rural  areas  can  no  longer 
masquerade  under  the  guise  of  commodity  programs." 

And  he  stressed  that  the  significance  for  people  in  rural  areas 
of  an  income -maintenance  program  such  as  the  one  proposed  by  President 
Nixon  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

"The  program  would  sharply  reduce  the  fiscal  burden  of  welfare 
programs  on  county  and  state  governments,"  he  said,   "it  would  equalize 
welfare  benefits  between  states  and  dampen  the  North-South  and  rural-urban 
migration  streams. 
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Hogs  Are  Beautiful 
And  Profitable,  Too 


URBANA — Hog  producers  will  likely  remember  1969  as  the  year  the 
slogan  "Hogs  are  Beautiful,"  became  popular. 

But  Midwest  hogs  didn't  just  sit  around  being  beautiful — they 
were  profitable  for  producers  as  well. 

A.  G.  Mueller,  University  of  Illinois  farm  management  specialist, 
told  delegates  to  the  Agricultural  Industries  Forum  at  the  U.  of  I.  recently, 
that  the  hog  enterprise  is  the  only  livestock  that  has  consistently  shown 
a  profit  during  the  10  year  period  through  I969. 

In  only  2  years  of  the  past  10  have  actual  returns  dropped  below 
the  total  feed  and  nonfeed  costs  needed  to  produce  hogs,  Mueller  said.  In 
those  2  years,  1963  anc*  1965,  hog  prices  dropped  to  the  $15  range. 

The  12  Midwestern  states  that  make  up  the  North  Central  region 
now  account  for  more  than  80  percent  of  total  U.S.  hog  production.  The 
eastern  Corn  Belt  states,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
produced  29.5  percent  of  U.S.  hogs  in  1968.  The  western  Corn  Belt  states, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
produced  52  percent  of  the  total  in  1968,  Mueller  reported. 

Iowa  leads  all  states  in  proportion  of  total  hogs  produced — 
accounting  for  nearly  25  percent  of  total  U.S.  hog  production.  Iowa's  share 
has  been  increasing  slightly  for  the  past  20  years. 
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Illinois  easily  ranks  second  with  13.3  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
hog  production  for  1968 — down  slightly  from  14.1  percent  in  1960-62. 

Within  Illinois  hog  sales  made  up  20  percent  of  the  total  cash 
receipts  to  farmers  in  1968  and  should  account  for  23  to  25  percent  in  1969  > 
Mueller  adds. 

With  the  U.S.  population  expected  to  increase  to  at  least  225  million 
by  I98O  and  with  propsects  for  higher  per  capita  disposable  income,  the 
demand  side  of  the  meat  animal  production  picture  looks  bright,  Mueller  notes. 
Hog  producers  will  likely  receive  a  fair  share  of  any  increase  in  the  demand 
for  meat  products. 

The  long  term  outlook  for  Corn  Belt  hog  production  is  encouraging, 
Mueller  added.  Hog  producers  have  at  their  disposal  new  types  of  housing, 
new  feeding  methods  and  new  drugs  to  control  disease.  As  a  result,  today's 
hog  producer  has  more  control  over  his  operation  than  ever  before. 

In  addition,  the  Corn  Belt  produces  corn,  the  major  energy  source 
in  hog  rations.  Mueller  estimates  that  Illinois  farmers  will  feed  20  percent 
of  the  957  million  bushel  corn  crop  harvested  in  19&9  to  hogs. 

Large  scale  confinement  hog  operations  need  top  managers.  The 
managerial  talent  needed  for  successful  large-scale  hog  production  can  be 
found  in  the  Midwest  where  the  major  concentration  of  hogs  notf  exists,  Mueller  said 

Waste  disposal,  diseases  and  rebuilding  a  favorable  consumer  image 
for  pork  are  continuing  problems.  But  cooperative  effort  by  industry  and 
producer  organizations  will  make  progress  in  solving  these  problems,  Mueller 
emphasized. 
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Feb .  22 

Five  U.  Of  I.  Graduates  Get 
Ag  Alumni  Association  Awards 


"r 


URBANA — Five  graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign  received  Awards  of  Merit  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  Alumni 
Association  here  Saturday  (Feb.  21). 

The  awards  were  based  on  outstanding  accomplishment  in  the 
recipients'  fields  of  work,  significant  contributions  to  agricultural 
progress,  good  citizenship  and  community  service. 

Named  to  receive  the  merit  awards  at  the  Association's  lUth 
annual  meeting  were: 

— Harold  B.  Tukey,  Sr.,  Woodland,  Mich.,  class  of  1918.  He  is 
the  retired  head  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture,  Michigan  State 
University.  He  was  cited  for  major  contributions  in  research  and  teaching 
in  New  York  state  from  1920  to  19*+5  and  at  Michigan  State  from  19^+5  until 
his  retirement  in  1962. 

Tukey' s  numerous  honors  and  awards  include  the  Gold  Medal  of 
Honor  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  as  "scientist,  educator,  author, 
administrator  and  world  ambassador  of  horticulture,"  and  the  Liberty  Hyde 
Bailey  Gold  Medal  of  the  American  Horticultural  Society. 

— R.  J.  "Rusty"  Laible,  Bloomington,  111.,  class  of  1920.  He  is 

the  retired  manager  of  the  Hybrid  Corn  Division,  Funk  Bros.  Seed  Company. 

After  5  years  with  the  U.  of  I.  Department  of  Animal  Science  and  12  years 

with  the  Illinois  Extension  Service,  Laible  joined  Funk  Bros,  as  an 

agricultural  adviser  in  1937*   In  1957  be  became  vice  president  and  manager 

of  the  Illinois -Indiana -Michigan  Operations  for  Funk  Bros.  He  was  named  manager 

of  the  firm's  Hybrid  Corn  Division  in  1963>  and  he  retired  Jan.  1,  1968. 
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He  was  cited  for  contributions  to  agriculture,  both  as  an  Extension 
adviser  early  in  his  career  and  as  a  seed  trade  representative  in  later  years. 
In  the  latter  capacity,  he  did  much  to  make  farmers  more  aware  of  the  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  growing  hybrid  corn. 

— Carl  G.  Klehm,  Arlington  Heights,  111.,  class  of  1938*  Klehm 
operates  an  800-acre  ornamental  plant  nursery  at  Arlington  Heights  and 
maintains  three  retail  outlets.  Among  numerous  contributions  for  which  he 
was  cited  was  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Research  and  Educational  Committee, 
State  Nurserymen's  Association.  While  in  that  position  he  helped  establish 
a  closer  working  relationship  between  the  Association  ana  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Among  results  was  the  establishment  of  numerous  cooperative 
research  projects  and  Association  sponsorship  of  an  Extension  position  in 
the  Chicago  area. 

— Homer  Curtiss,  Stockton,  111.,  class  of  1927.   In  addition  to 
being  a  farmer  in  the  Stockton  area,  he  is  a  long -time  member  and  until 
recently  was  chairman  of  the  Farm  Credit  Board  of  St.  Louis.  Production 
Credit  Associations  of  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Arkansas  elected  him  to  that 
board.  He  has  also  been  a  board  member  of  the  JoDaviess  County  Farm  Bureau 
and  served  in  all  of  its  offices  at  one  time  or  another  over  a  period  of 
20  years.  He  has  also  served  on  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  board 
and  was  cited  for  numerous  other  public  service  and  community  activities. 
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--Wilfred  Shaw,  Marshall,  111.,  class  of  1919.  Shaw  retired  in 

May,  1969,  as  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association.  Early 

in  his  career  he  was  an  adviser  with  the  Illinois  Extension  Service.  He 

subsequently  managed  two  dairy  cooperatives,  then  became  dairy  marketing 

director  for  the  IAA  in  1935.  Except  for  a  three-year  period  with  the 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  from  19^-6  to  19^+9 >  he  remained  with  IAA 

until  his  retirement.  He  had  been  IAA  secretary  for  20  years  when  he 

retired  and  had  concurrently  served  in  various  positions  of  responsibility 

with  IAA  affiliated  companies. 
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UI  Pork  Industry  Day 

To  Have  Soybean  Diet  Report 


URBANA--A  report  on  cooked  whole  soybeans  in  swine  diets  and  a 
panel  on  possible  pollution  problems  for  the  pork  industry  are  among  the 
topics  to  be  discussed  at  Pork  Industry  Day  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
March  10. 

The  program  starts  at  8  a.m.  with  swine  equipment  exhibits  and 
demonstrations  in  the  U.  of  I.  Stock  Pavilion.  Research  reports  start  at 
10  a.m.  in  the  Auditorium. 

Use  of  cooked  whole  soybeans  in  swine  rations  is  a  hot-off-the- 
fire  topic.  Soybean  cookers  for  on-farm  use  are  widely  advertised,  and 
arguments  for  and  against  farm  soybean  cooking  are  lively,  say  U.  of  I. 
swine  nutrition  specialists. 

A.  H.  Jensen,  head  of  the  U.  of  I.  swine  division,  reports  a 
6  percent  increase  in  feed  efficiency  from  use  of  whole  cooked  soybeans 
in  the  swine  diet.  But  he  also  reports  that  the  soybean  diet  produces 
a  softer  carcass. 

Jensen's  report  to  Pork  Industry  Day  will  include  the  findings 
of  a  taste  panel  that  sampled  and  scored  pork  from  both  the  soybean  and 
non-soybean  diets  throughout  the  research  study.  Panel  members  rated  pork 
samples  on  taste,  tenderness,  juiciness  and  texture  without  knowing  which 
type  carcass  the  meat  came  from. 

Pollution  problems  and  their  meaning  to  pork  producers  will  be 

the  topic  of  a  three-man  panel.  D.  G.  Jedele,  U.  of  I.  Extension  agricultural 

engineer,  will  discuss  swine  waste  aeration;  H.  W#  Hannah,  U.  of  I.  professor 

of  agricultural  law,  will  speak  on  the  legal-nuisance  angle  faced  by  swine 
farms;  and  W.  H.  Busch  of  the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board  will  give  the  state's 

viewpoint  on  agricultural  pollution.  -more- 
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Pork  Industry  Day's  main  speaker  will  be  Ronald  Liittjohann, 
president  of  the  American  Hog  Company,  Wiggins,  Colorado.  His  topic  is 
"Producing  32,000  Hogs  Annually." 

D.  H.  Baker,  U.  of  I.  swine  researcher,  will  report  on  "Nutrition 
of  Gestating  and  Lactating  Sows,"  and  D.  E.  Ullrey,  Michigan  State  University 
animal  scientist,  will  talk  on  "Vitamin  E  and  Selenium  Needs  in  Swine  Rations." 

One  demonstration  during  the  morning  will  be  the  Scanogram,  which 
takes  a  picture  of  loin-eye  muscles  in  live  pigs.  Pigs  "scanogrammed" 
during  the  morning  session  will  be  slaughtered  and  their  actual  carcass 
measurements  discussed  during  the  afternoon. 

The  U.  of  I.  Hoof  and  Horn  Club  will  serve  lunch  at  noon  in  the 

Stock  Pavilion.  Equipment  exhibits  at  the  Stock  Pavilion  will  remain  in 

place  during  the  noon  hour  and  from  3  to  k   p.m. 
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Claar  Defends  The 
"Then"  Generation 


DEKALB,  111. — Before  the  pie  can  be  distributed,  someone  must 
bake  it.  And  even  a  small  piece  of  the  American  pie  is  larger  than  the 
chunk  available  to  people  in  most  other  countries. 

Thus  were  the  technological  and  economic  accomplishments  of 
America's  "over-35"  generation  defended  in  an  address  at  DeKalb,  Wednesday 
night  (Feb.  18).  Speaking  was  J.  B.  Claar,  Director  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign.   In  his 
audience  were  more  than  500  DeKalb  County  residents,  gathered  at  the 
Northern  Illinois  University  Center  for  the  E.  E.  "Al"  Golden  Recognition 
Banquet . 

Golden  will  leave  DeKalb,  March  1,  to  become  an  assistant  state 
leader  on  the  Extension  Service  central  staff  at  Urbana.  He  has  been 
Extension  adviser  in  agriculture  for  DeKalb  County  since  195^- 

Claar  paid  tribute  to  Golden' s  contributions  to  the  development 
of  DeKalb  County  and  predicted  additional  challenges  for  him  as  a  member  of 
Extension's  state  staff.  He  then  cited  two  problems  among  "the  many  needs 
that  today  cry  out  for  the  attention  of  the  educator." 

He  identified  those  problems  as  the  world  population  increase 
and  America's  changing  value  system. 


-more- 


Claar  Defends  -  2 

Claar  said  he  had  in  the  past  been  "inclined  to  believe"  that 
society  ultimately  will  face  stark  reality  and  recognize  the  need  for 
population  control.   "However,  having  spent  six  weeks  in  India  this  fall, 
I  am  less  convinced  of  this  position,"  he  added. 

Commenting  further  on  America's  changing  value  system  he  asked, 
"Is  all  the  current  turmoil  simply  a  stage  in  our  development  that  will 
disappear  one  of  these  years,  or  is  this  nation  really  going  through  a 
metamorphosis?" 

While  defending  the  accomplishments  of  his  own  generation,  Claar 
emphasized  he  was  not  proposing  to  "sweep  problems  under  the  rug." 

"I  am  convinced  that  our  economic  goals  must  be  pursued  in  the 
future  with  more  concern  for  their  consequences  on  the  lives  of  people 
both  inside  and  outside  of  agriculture,"  he  said. 

Out  of  the  turmoil  of  recent  years  he  saw  these  developments: 

— New  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  for  individual 
rights,  the  right  to  dissent  and  the  right  to  be  different. 

--Greater  recognition  of  the  importance  of  striking  a  reasonable 
balance  between  economic  and  non-economic  goals. 

--Greater  recognition  of  the  importance  of  clean  air  and  water 
and  of  an  environment  that  offers  cultural  and  recreational  pursuits. 

"While  we  do  not  intend  to  slacken  our  work  in  technical  agriculture, 

home  economics  or  youth,  we  are  striving  valiantly  to  increase  efforts  that 

have  to  do  with  improving  the  community  as  a  place  to  live  and  a  place  to 

earn  a  living,"  he  said. 
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IVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


UI  Corn  Series 


Appears  On  TV 


"King  Corn"  cuts  a  pretty  wide  swath  in  Illinois  agricultural 
circles.  He's  the  state's  No.  1  crop,  and  Illinois  is  the  nation's  No.  1 
corn  producing  state. 

Long  a  feature  of  farmer  meetings,  magazine  articles  and 
occasional  press  releases,  "King  Corn"  now  plans  a  TV  series  debut  in 
east-central  Illinois. 

The  series  of  four  half -hour  shows,  "Corn  Production— 1970,"  will 
appear  on  WCIA-TV,  Champaign,  and  WMBD-TV,  Peoria. 

WCIA-TV,  Channel  3>  will  air  the  series  at  12:30  p.m.  on 
Sundays  March  1,  March  15,  March  22  and  April  5. 

Peoria-area  viewers  can  watch  the  series  on  WMBD-TV,  Channel  31> 
at  noon  on  Sundays  March  8,  March  22,  March  29  and  April  12. 

The  shows  are  produced  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  in  cooperation  with  Midwest  Television.  They  will  cover 
these  areas: 

— Tillage  and  soil  fertility,  with  Extension  Agronomists  Bill 
Oschwald  and  Sam  Aldrich. 

— Corn  management,  including  planting  rate,  time  of  planting  and 
row  spacing,  with  Extension  Agronomists  Don  Graffis  and  W.  0.  Scott. 

— Weed  and  insect  control,  with  Extension  Agronomist  M.  D.  McGlamery 
and  Extension  Entomologist  H.  B.  "Pete"  Petty. 

-more- 


UI  Corn  Series  -  2 

The  final  show  will  cover  trouble  shooting  for  the  1970  corn 
crop,  including  detecting  problems,  avoiding  them,  and  solving  problems 
once  you  have  them. 

Guests  on  the  final  show  will  be  Extension  Specialists  Mai 
Shurtleff,  plant  pathology;  Steve  Moore,  entomology;  and  Ellery  Knake, 
agronomy. 

Gene  Stanley,  Extension  communications  specialist,  will  host  the 

four  shows . 
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Purebred  Dairy  Calf  Sale  Set 
Feb.  28  At  UI  Stock  Pavilion 


URBANA — Young  k-H.  and  FFA  dairymen  from  all  parts  of  Illinois  will 
bid  for  61  head  of  purebred  dairy  calves  here  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Saturday,  Feb.  28. 

The  occasion  is  the  22nd  Purebred  Dairy  Calf  Sale  sponsored  by 
the  Illinois  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association.  Sale  time  is  U  a.m.  in 
the  U.  of  I.  Stock  Pavilion. 

J.  G.  Cash,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  dairyman,  says  only 
bona  fide  Illinois  k-H   or  FFA  members  will  bid  on  the  calves.  Consignments 
to  the  sale  include  2k   Holsteins,  Ik   Guernseys,  9  Jerseys,  8  Brown  Swiss, 
k  Ayrshires  and  2  Milking  Shorthorns. 

Cash,  who  has  been  U.  of  I.  Extension  dairyman  since  1931 >  has 
not  missed  a  sale  since  its  start  in  19^-8.  He  cites  many  winners  of  state 
fair  dairy  show  events  whose  animals  came  from  the  U.  of  I.  sale.  Within 
recent  years  the  grand  champion  cow,  the  first-place  heifer  calf  and  the 
first -place  two-year-old  in  the  State  Fair  Junior  Show  came  through  the 
U.  of  I.  sale. 

Quality  of  calves  in  the  sale  is  assured  by  the  Purebred  Dairy 
Cattle  Association.  Representatives  of  each  state  breed  association  select 
calves  consigned  for  their  breed. 

More  than  1,600  quality,  purebred  dairy  calves  have  gone  to 
budding  Illinois  dairymen  through  the  PDCA  Sale  since  19^8. 
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U.  Of  I.  Veterinary  Medicine  Open  House 


URBANA — Visitors  to  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  Open  House,  March  6-7,  will  see  live  animals,  a 
live  band,  a  live  singer  and  a  live  radio  broadcast. 

They're  all  part  of  the  activities  from  1  to  5  p.m.  Friday 
and  9  a.m.  to  5  P-m.  Saturday  in  the  Veterinary  Medicine  Building  and 
the  Large  Animal  Clinic  in  Urbana. 

This  annual  spring  event,  which  last  year  hosted  more  than 
3,000  visitors  from  all  over  the  state,  will  again  feature  live 
animals,  exhibits,  demonstrations  and  movies  showing  the  many  ways 
veterinarians  help  protect  both  human  and  animal  health. 

As  an  added  attraction  this  year  Chicago's  WGN  Radio  is  bringing 
to  campus  its  popular  "Country  Fair"  show  complete  with  a  five-piece 
orchestra,  Lino  Frigo  and  the  Musical  Wheels,  and  singer  Dorothy  Kae. 
Bill  Mason,  WGN's  associate  farm  director  and  a  U.  of  I.  graduate, 
will  host  the  show  and  interview  Open  House  participants. 

The  live  broadcast  will  start  at  12:05  p.m.  Saturday  in  the 
Veterinary  Medicine  Building  auditorium.  Musical  entertainment  will 
begin  about  11:^5  a.m.  with  a  pre-broadcast  warm-up  and  continue  until 
1  p.m.  The  hour-long  "Country  Fair"  program  is  heard  Monday  through 
Saturday  throughout  much  of  Illinois  and  four  surrounding  states. 

-more- 


U.  Of  I.  Veterinary  -  2 

Open  House  will  climax  the  second  annual  Illinois  Veterinary- 
Medical  Education  Week.  Gov.  Ogilvie  has  signed  an  official  proclamation 
designating  this  special  week,  March  1-7,  to  recognize  the  many  contributions 
the  state's  1,200  veterinarians  make  to  the  total  health. 

In  his  proclamation,  Gov.  Ogilvie  urges  all  Illinois  citizens 
to  visit  Open  House  to  learn  more  about  the  importance  of  veterinary 
medicine  and  the  need  for  educating  more  veterinarians  in  Illinois. 

Among  the  many  exhibits  will  be  a  small  animal  section  where 
veterinary  students  will  demonstrate  pet  feeding,  spinal  disc  problems, . 
X-ray  techniques,  and  how  to  help  when  a  pet  is  giving  birth.  They  also 
will  discuss  a  number  of  the  major  skin  diseases  and  parasites  that 
affect  your  pet. 

In  the  Large  Animal  Clinic  visitors  can  see  horses  and  other 
large  animals  which  are  under  treatment.  Students  will  show  how  they 
learn  about  reproductive  problems  and  how  veterinarians  use  gas  anesthesia 
to  conduct  painless  surgery. 

You  can  watch  your  own  heartbeats  being  recorded  on  an  electro- 
cardiogram in  the  laboratory  animal  section,  and  learn  how  animals  take 
part  in  experiments  which  lead  to  improved  health  for  people  and  other 
animals . 

A  new  section  on  clinical  pathology  has  been  added  this  year. 

Students  will  show  how  human  and  animal  blood  is  typed  and  how  different 

diseases  are  diagnosed.  Slides  of  disease -producing  blood  cells  can  be 

seen  also. 

Continuous  films  will  show  many  other  phases  of  veterinary 
service  and  veterinary  medical  education.  Students  and  faculty  members 
will  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions  and  provide  career  information. 
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UI  Staff  Participate   In  India 
University  Soils  Lab  Inauguration 


URBANA — The  recent   inauguration  of  a  soil  science  wing  at  the 
Uttar  Pradesh  Agricultural  University  (UPAU),   Pant  Nagar,    India,   gave 
Indian  scientists  and  their  University  of  Illinois  counterparts  reason 
to  reflect  on  India's   "green  revolution." 

The  UPAU  soil  science  laboratory  is  part  of  India's  rapid 
expansion  in  agricultural  development  that   is  playing  a  part  in  the 
"green  revolution,"  the  term  used  to  describe  the  tremendous  advances 
being  made   in  agriculture  around  the  world. 

The  laboratory  complex  of  the  soil  science  wing  includes 
facilities  for  undergraduate  teaching,   soil  chemistry,   soil  physics, 
micro-nutrients,  microbiology,   soil-water-plant  relations,   soil  survey 
and  cartography,   and  soil  testing.     A   soil  mineralogy  laboratory  will 
open  as  soon  as  necessary  equipment  arrives. 

The  U.   of  I.   furnishes  advisory,  technical,   and  teaching 
assistance  to  UPAU,   a  university  patterned  after  U.S.  land-grant  colleges 
An  eight  man  team  of  U.   of  I.   specialists  currently  serves  there. 

Among  those  taking  part   in  the   inauguration  ceremonies  were 
R.   R.   Renee,   chief  of  party  for  the  U.    of  I.   team,   and  D.   P.   Singh, 
vice  chancellor  of  UPAU.     Singh  visited  the  Urbana -Champaign  campus   in 
1966  and   1968. 

Joseph  R.   Gingrich,  U.   of  I.    agronomist,   was   also  present  at 
the  ceremonies.      Gingrich  is  currently  serving  a  two-year  tour  as   soils 
adviser  at  UPAU. 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


Farm  Labor  Unions  — 
"Only  A  Matter  Of  Time" 


ROCKFORD — "It's  only  a  matter  of  time  before  law  permits 
agricultural  workers  in  large  farm  operations  to  form  unions  and 
claim  their  right  to- collective  bargaining."  That's  the  opinion  of 
H.  D.  Guither,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist,  public 
policy. 

But  at  least  in  the  early  stages,  farm  labor  unions  will 
have  less  impact  on  Corn  Belt  farms  than  on  large  fruit  and  vegetable 
operations  in  the  South  and  West. 

Guither  spoke  Wednesday,  March  11,  in  Rockford  at  a 
two-county  agricultural  policy  forum  sponsored  by  the  U.  of  I. 
Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

"The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935  and  amendments 
since  that  time  guarantee  the  right  of  workers  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  with  their  employers,"  he  explained. 

Although  this  act  specifically  excludes  agriculture,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  proposed  amending 
its  provisions  to  cover  agricultural  labor. 

"It's  too  early  to  recognize  the  full  impact  such  an 
act  would  have  on  agriculture,"  Guither  added.  Some  key  issues 
remain  to  be  worked  out. 


i* 
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Farm  Labor  Unions  -  2 

Any  change  will  probably  affect  only  large  farms  at  first. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  excludes  businesses  with  less  than 
$50,000  a  year  in  interstate  shipments.  Applying  this  standard  to 
agriculture  would  exclude  most  family  farm  operations. 

Guither  estimates  that  97  percent  of  U.S.  farms  have  less 
than  $50,000  in  interstate  shipments  per  year.  However,  many  large 
farm  operators  are  approaching  this  volume  and  will  reach  it  if 
inflation  persists  and  commercial  farms  continue  to  grow. 

Even  though  only  large  farms  would  be  affected  directly 
at  first,  other  farms  would  feel  the  effects  indirectly  as  collective 
bargaining  set  wage  and  working  standards  on  nearby  operations. 

"While  many  farmer  organizations  recognize  the  right  of 
farm  labor  to  bargain,  many  fear  boycotts  and  strikes  at  harvest 
time  that  could  lead  to  severe  losses,"  Guither  pointed  out. 

To  minimize  the  strike  problem,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
suggests  preventive  and  intensive  mediation,  education,  technical 
assistance,  agreement  to  accept  binding  recommendations  of  a 
neutral  party  and  a  30-day  fact-finding  period. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  also  recommended  establishing 
a  special  Farm  Labor  Relations  Board  separate  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  that  now  deals  with  industrial  labor  matters. 

In  addition,  any  act  dealing  with  farm  labor  should  spell 
out  answers  to  questions  of  representation  for  farm  workers  and  size 
and  nature  of  the  bargaining  units.  Disputes  over  such  questions 
often  lead  to  labor  strikes  and  boycotts. 


-more- 


Farm  Labor  Unions  -  3 

"Farm  employers  would  prefer  to  deal  individually  with  their 
own  employees,"  Guither  continued.  Efforts  by  labor  groups  to  develop 
bargaining  for  employees  working  for  several  employers  would  likely  lead 
to  associations  of  employers  for  bargaining  purposes. 

"If  agriculture  is  included  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 

Act,  some  farm  unions  will  be  formed  and  larger  farmers  will  be  compelled 

to  bargain  with  them,"  Guither  concluded. 
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DIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


Four  Illinois  Teens  Delegates 
To  National  k-K   Conference 


URBANA — Four  Illinois  teenagers  will  represent  more  than  75*000 
U-H  members  in  the  state  at  the  National  U-H  Conference  in  Washington,  D.C., 
April  19-24. 

Robert  McQueen,  Esmond;  John  Evans,  Olney;  Sue  Fitzer,  Joliet; 
and  Marge  Salzman,  Ashton,  will  be  among  250  delegates  representing  the 
nation's  3-1/2  million  k- H'ers  at  the  national  conference, 

R.  0.  Lyon,  Illinois  State  k-H  Leader,  says  this  year's  conference 
theme,  "Values — Valid  and  Vanishing,"  will  give  4-H  delegates  a  chance  to 
study  and  discuss  many  of  the  problems  facing  society  today.  Of  particular 
concern  will  be  how  these  changes  affect  k- H  programs  and  how  k- H  can  be 
more  effective  in  helping  youth  build  positive  values. 

Each  delegate  will  participate  in  one  of  ten  discussion  groups 
focusing  on  such  topics  as:  Involvement  vs.  Conformity  vs.  Dropping  Out; 
Intergroup  and  Inter -race  Relations;  Science  vs.  Humanities;  Big  City 
Nutrition — You  Can  Help;  and  International  Programs — World  Hunger,  A 
Current  Crisis. 

Youth  delegates  will  participate  in  discussion  sessions  and  will 
make  suggestions  and  recommendations  at  the  end  of  the  conference.  Adult 
consultants  will  be  on  hand  to  provide  facts  and  necessary  background  but 
will  serve  only  as  advisers. 

-more- 


Four  Illinois  Teens  -  2 

Lyon  says  similar  discussion  groups  at  previous  National  k-E 
Conferences  have  shown  that  young  people  can  propose  constructive  changes 
and  provide  valuable  counsel  to  plan  larger  and  better  k-E   learning 
experiences. 

Illinois  delegates  to  the  1970  National  h-E  Conference  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  k-E   achievement,  citizenship  and  leadership 
abilities. 

McQueen  is  a  freshman  agriculture  major  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  During  nine  years  of  k-E  work,  he  has  carried  projects  in  beef, 
sheep,  electricity  and  tractor  maintenance.  In  addition  he  has  been  a 
junior  leader  for  the  past  four  years.  McQueen  won  State  Outstanding 
Member  medals  in  1966-69  and  the  k-E   Key  Award  in  1968.  In  1967,  he  took 
part  in  a  National  k-E   Citizenship  Short  Course  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
State  k-E  Week  activities  on  the  U.  of  I.  campus. 

Evans,  a  freshman  at  Olney  Central  College,  Olney,  has  been 
active  in  k-E   for  eight  years.   In  addition  to  holding  many  local  and 
county  k-E   offices,  he  made  3k   radio  tapes  to  promote  k-E   and  did  a  weekly 
radio  program  on  his  hometown  radio  station. 

Miss  Fitzer,  a  U.  of  I.  freshman,  has  carried  projects  in  clothing, 
foods,  arts  and  crafts,  room  improvement  and  flower  gardening  during  her 
nine  years  as  a  k-E  member.  She  represented  Will  County  at  the  Illinois 
State  Fair  in  1965-67,  was  elected  to  the  1970  State  Junior  Leaders' 
Conference  continuation  committee  and  won  the  Illinois  Make -It -Yourself - 
With-Wool  contest  in  1967. 

-more- 


Four  Illinois  Teens  -  3 

Miss  Salzman  is  a  freshman  at  the  U.  of  I.  majoring  in  home 

economics.  Her  projects  include  clothing,  foods  and  room  improvement. 

In  1969,  she  was  Lee  County  Fair  Queen.  Miss  Salzman  attended  State 

U-H  Week  in  1966  and  the  State  Junior  Leaders'  Conference  in  I969. 
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Investment  Credit  Available 
Under  Certain  Conditions 


3* 


URBANA— Although  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969   repealed  the  seven 
percent  investment  credit  provision,  farmers  who  formerly  claimed  investment 
credit  can  use  certain  transitional  rules  to  advantage  on  some  investments. 

That's  the  word  from  F.  M.  Sims,  University  of  Illinois  farm 
management  specialist. 

GeneraLty  investment  credit  is  no  longer  available  with  respect 
to  property,  the  physical  construction,  reconstruction,   or  erection  of 
which  was  begun  after  April  18,  1969,  or  which  the  taxpayer  acquired  after 
that  date. 

Transitional  rules  that  affect  farmers  follow  closely  the  exceptions 
allowed  for  the  credit  suspension  period  of  October  1966  through  March  9> 
1967. 

Sims  lists  the  following  important  additions: 

—When  property  on  which  investment  credit  was  claimed  is 
replaced  before  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  the  credit  was  computed, 
any  unearned  credit  must  ordinarily  be  recaptured.  But,  if  the  property 
disposed  of  is  replaced  by  property  which  would  formerly  have  been  eligible 
for  the  credit— for  example,  a  trade  of  property— the  amount  of  recapture 
on  the  old  property  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  credit  that  would'  have  been 
allowed.  But  in  order  for  this  rule  to  apply,  the  replacement  property  must 
be  placed  in  service  within  six  months  after  disposition  of  the  old  property. 

-more- 


Investment  Credit  -  2 

—If  property,  on  which  investment  credit  was  claimed,  is  stolen, 

damaged  or  destroyed  by  casualty  after  April  18,  1969,  no  investment  credit 

recapture  is  required. 
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World's  First  Undergraduate 
Course  In  Wells  And  Groundwater 


URBANA— "A  world's  first"  is  what  William  H.  Walker,  Illinois 
Water  survey  hydrologist,  calls  an  undergraduate  agricultural  engineering 
course  in  wells  and  groundwater  to  be  taught  this  year  at  India's  Jawaharal 
Nehru  Agricultural  University  (JNAU). 

Walker,  while  on  a  recent  short-term  assignment  at  JNAU  with 
the  University  of  Illinois*  advisory  team,  assisted  with  the  design  of 
the  course  and  provided  professional  content  and  ideas  for  instruction. 

The  course  will  include  study  of  these  factors: 

— groundwater  occurrence,  movement,  recharge  and  discharge. 

— general  groundwater  geology. 

--hydraulic  characteristics  of  aquifers,  layers  of  water-bearing 
sand,  gravel,  or  permeable  rock. 

--well  types,  design,  and  modern  means  of  construction. 

—development,  rehabilitation,  and  evaluation  of  yield  of  wells. 

— water  law. 

Walker  says  a  working  knowledge  of  these  factors  will  permit 
graduating  agricultural  engineering  students  to  contribute  to  development 
of  India's  groundwater  resources  for  agricultural  use. 

He  also  explains  why  wells  are  such  a  large  part  of  the  course's 
content. 

"JMU  is  conducting  research  on  open-well  rehabilitation  in  hopes 
that  they  can  devise  methods  that  will  be  applicable  to  5-1/2  million  open 
wells  in  India.  If  the  yields  of  such  wells  can  be  increased,  many  additional 
acres  of  land  can  be  irrigated,"  he  says. 

-more- 


World's  First  -  2 

The  open  wells  are  not  the  only  problem  India  has  in  utilizing 
groundwater.  Walker  says,  "Many  drilled  wells  being  constructed  throughout 
the  country  fail  because  of  poor  construction  and  development  practices. 
Reports  say  one-third  of  all  drilled  wells  fail  within  only  a  few  years 
of  operation." 

He  adds  that  a  drilled  well  should  last  at  least  20  years. 

"If  Indian  farmers  can  be  taught  to  locate  wells  where  prolific 
groundwater  reservoirs  are  present  and  to  properly  construct  wells  in  these 
reservoirs  using  materials  and  methods  designed  to  maximize  water  yield 
over  a  long  period  of  productive  service,  the  goals  of  the  course  will 
be  realized,"  Walker  concludes. 

U.  of  I.  assistance  to  JNAU  is  a  result  of  a  long-term  agreement 

between  the  University  and  India  through  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 

Development.  With  this  assistance,  India  has  created  two  agricultural 

universities,  JNAU  and  Uttar  Pradesh  Agricultural  University,  patterned 

after  U.S.  land -grant  colleges. 
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Tornado  Season  Begins  In  Illinois 


URBANA — The  beginning  of  spring  marks  the  beginning  of  "tornado 
months"  in  Illinois. 

Although  a  tornado  can  occur  at  any  place  and  at  any  time,  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  tornadoes  that  strike  in  Illinois  each  year  come 
during  March,  April  and  May,  reports  0.  L.  Hogsett,  University  of  Illinois 
Extension  safety  specialist. 

Tornadoes  are  formed  of  winds  rotating  at  high  speeds,  usually 
in  a  counterclockwise  direction,  Hogsett  explains.  The  storms  are  visible 
as  a  "vortex"— a  whirlpool  structure  of  winds  rotating  around  a  hollow 
center. 

As  condensation  occurs  around  the  vortex,  a  pale  cloud  appears, 
Hogsett  says.  This  is  the  familiar  and  frightening  tornado  funnel.  As 
the  storm  moves  along  the  ground,  the  outer  ring  of  air  becomes  dark  with 
dust  and  debris  that  may  eventually  darken  the  entire  funnel. 

Funnels  usually  appear  as  an  extension  of  the  dark,  heavy  clouds 
of  thunderstorms  and  stretch  downward  to  the  ground.  Some  never  reach  the 
surface.   Others  touch  and  rise  again.  Tornadoes  that  travel  along  the 
ground  bend  as  friction  slows  the  base  of  the  funnel. 

Tornado  paths  are  usually  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide  and 
seldom  more  than  16  miles  long,  Hogsett  notes. 

Tornadoes  may  occur  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  but  because 
of  the  weather  conditions  that  combine  to  produce  a  tornado,  they  form  most 
readily  during  the  warmest  hours  of  the  day.  About  82  percent  occur  between 
noon  and  midnight.  The  greatest  single  concentration— 23  percent  of  total 
tornado  activity— falls  between  k   and  6  p.m. 

-more- 


Tornado  Season  -  2 

Hogsett  says  that  knowing  what  to  do  when  you  see  a  tornado  or 
hear  a  tornado  warning  may  mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

First  know  what  the  terms  "tornado  watch"  and  "tornado  warning" 
mean. 

A  tornado  watch  means  that  conditions  are  right  for  a  tornado 
to  develop  in  a  given  area-- usually  along  a  line  200  to  300  miles  long. 
A  tornado  watch  does  not  mean  that  a  tornado  is  coming.  There  is  no  need 
to  interrupt  your  usual  routine.  But  be  on  the  lookout  for  funnel-shaped 
clouds  or  threatening  weather. 

A  tornado  warning  means  that  a  tornado  has  actually  been  sighted 
in  the  area  or  detected  on  radar.  When  you  hear  a  tornado  warning,  take 
immediate  safety  precautions. 

Hogsett  lists  these  suggestions: 

—Keep  calm.  It  won't  help  to  get  excited.  Tornadoes  usually 
move  in  a  northeasterly  direction  at  about  25  to  kO   miles  per  hour.  If 
one  is  coming  toward  you,  move  away  at  a  right  angle  to  its  path. 

— If  there  isn't  time  to  escape,  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  face 
down,  in  the  nearest  depression,  such  as  a  ditch  or  ravine.  If  possible 
get  into  a  culvert. 

—If  you  are  at  home  and  don't  have  a  cylcone  cellar,  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  basement  usually  offers  the  greatest  safety. 

— If  time  permits,  shut  off  electricity  and  heating  appliances. 

And  open  doors  and  windows  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  house.  This 

will  help  to  equalize  air  pressure  and  reduce  the  sraoont  of  damage  to  your 

home. 
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NSECT,  WEED  &  PLANT  DISEASE  SURVEY  BULLETIN 


rvTE/COUNTY/LOCAL  GROUPSAJS.  DEPARTMEMT  OF  AGRICULTURE  COOPERATING 


NOTICE  TO  FARM  EDITORS 


Look  for  this  masthead,  starting  this  week. 

The  weekly  Insect,  Weed  and  Plant  Disease  Survey  Bulletin  will 
start  its  1970  season  this  week.  The  first  issue  will  be  mailed  on 
Friday,  April  3. 

The  Bulletin  offers  both  farmers  and  home  gardeners  the  most 
current  information  available  on  field  crop,  lawn  and  garden  pest  control. 

Here*s  how  the  Bulletin  is  put  together.  Our  Extension  specialists 
survey  insect  populations,  weed  development,  and  the  plant  disease  situation 
on  Monday  through  Wednesday.   In  addition,  other  specialists  answer  calls 
from  county  Extension  advisers  throughout  the  state. 

By  Thursday  morning  we  pretty  well  know  the  situation  in  Illinois — 
from  north  to  south.  And  we  start  writing  so  we  can  mail  to  you  on  Friday. 

About  2,500  pesticide  dealers,  salesmen,  and  farmers  subscribe  to 
the  Bulletin.  We  mail  it  to  you  at  no  cost. 

So  look  for  the  masthead.   Your  farm  audience  and  your  lawn  and 
garden  readers  will  be  glad  you  did. 

Sincerely, 


Hadley  $ead 

Assistant  Director 

Head,  Agricultural  Communications 
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The  Human's  "Pill"  May  Solve 
Fertility  Problems  In  Cows 


URBANA — "The  pill,"  used  for  birth  control  in  humans,  has  a 
slightly  different  twist  for  dairy  cows. 

University  of  Illinois  Dairy  Scientists  S.  L.  Spahr,  R.  L.  Hays 
and  C.  N.  Graves  are  conducting  preliminary  tests  with  birth  control 
hormones  to  solve  fertility  problems  in  dairy  cattle.  They  say  results' 
to  date  are  highly  promising. 

Dairy  cow  fertility  problems  develop  when  a  cow  fails  to  exhibit 
signs  of  heat  at  the  time  of  ovulation.  The  result  is  a  longer  calving 
interval  which  in  turn  means  less  income  for  a  dairyman. 

The  trouble  starts  when  a  cow  ovulates  but  fails  to  show  signs 
of  heat,  or  has  a  short  heat  period  that  is  missed  by  the  herdsman.  Failure 
to  detect  the  heat  period  and  breed  the  cow  results  in  a  three-week  longer 
calving  interval. 

The  dairy  scientists  say  Illinois  dairymen  lose  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year  because  of  extended  calving  intervals.  A   dairy  farmer  figures 
each  cow  in  his  herd  must  produce  a  calf  each  year  to  be  efficient.  Longer 
calving  intervals  mean  less  calves,  less  milk  production  per  cow  and  less 
income. 

The  U.  of  I.  study  involves  feeding  cows  a  synthetic  progesterone 
compound  called  medroxyprogesterone,  similar  to  the  human's  "pill."  The 
compound  is  cleared  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  use  with  dairy 
cattle. 

-more- 


The  Human's  "Pill"  -  2 

The  U.  of  I.  researchers  report  nearly  100  percent  success  in 
preventing  ovulation  by  feeding  the  synthetic  hormone  for  18  days  and  then 
obtaining  normal  ovulation  after  withdrawal  of  the  hormone. 

Once  the  progesterone  is  removed  from  the  cow's  feed,  she  shows 
signs  of  heat  three  days  later.  Breeding  can  be  accomplished  on  the  fourth 
day.  Fertility  of  the  cow  at  this  breeding  has  been  slightly  below  normal, 
and  study  of  that  aspect  continues,  the  researchers  say. 

Another  use  of  the  "cow's  pill"  suggested  by  the  dairy  scientists 

is  that  dairymen  can  preplan  matings  for  their  cows  regardless  of  whether 

normal  signs  of  heat  are  shown  or  not. 
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Solutions  To  Rural,  Urban  Problems 
Go  Hand  In  Hand  —  Task  Force  Reports 


UERANA --Finding  solutions  to  the  problems  that  face  rural  areas 
in  the  United  States  today  can  help  solve  urban  problems,  too. 

That's  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Rural 
Development. 

H.  J.  Schweitzer,  rural  sociologist  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  explains  that  in  September  1969? 
President  Nixon  appointed  a  Task  Force  of  leaders  from  agriculture  and 
agricultural  industry.  The  President  challenged  the  group  to  study  and 
recommend  "what  might  be  done  in  the  private  and  public  sectors  to  stimulate 
rural  development."  The  report  was  made  public  this  month. 

The  Task  Force  report,  "A  New  Life  for  the  Country,"  includes 
more  than  50  recommendations.   It  also  stresses  the  need  for  a  partnership 
among  local  citizens,  private  industry  and  government  to  develop  rural 
America. 

Some  specific  Task  Force  recommendations  are: 

--A  new  national  policy  for  growth  to  "spread  out"  new  industries 
and  areas  of  population  growth.  The  government  should  lead  the  way  by 
locating  new  installations  in  or  near  small  cities. 

— Federal  and  state  tax  incentives  to  make  it  more  desirable  for 
new  industries  to  locate  in  less-congested  areas. 


-more  - 
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— A  new  Rural  Development  Credit  Bank,  patterned  after  and 
attached  to  the  present  Farm  Credit  System — but  separated  from  farm 
loans — to  raise  capital  from  the  private  money  market  when  local  banks 
and  financial  institutions  are  unable  to  carry  the  burden. 

— New  highways  to  open  new  resource  areas  and  make  it  possible 
for  people  to  continue  to  live  in  rural  communities  and  commute  to  their 
jobs. 

— Emergency  measures  to  provide  a  reasonable  level  of  nutrition 
and  income  for  the  poor  and  handicapped  in  rural  areas.  The  measures 
would  encourage  work,  stress  training  and  strengthen  family  relationships. 

— Upgraded  housing  and  health  care  in  rural  areas. 

--More  job  training  in  rural  areas  for  both  young  people  and 
adults  and  upgraded  education  based  on  more  state  aid  to  ease  the  load 
on  local  property  owners. 

--Special  programs  designed  to  help  small  farmers  get  larger 
or  to  make  the  shift  to  other  employment  easier. 

That  the  immediate  concern  of  rural  development  focuses  on  the 
65  million  people  who  live  in  non-metropolitan  areas  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  final  goal  is  to  benefit  the  1^0  million  American  city-dwellers 
as  well,  Schweitzer  adds.  The  problems  are  closely  related. 

The  report  shows  that  70  percent  of  the  nation's  people  now  live 
on  2  percent  of  the  land.  And  if  present  trends  continue,  by  the  year  2000, 
more  than  17^  million  people  will  be  jammed  together  in  cities  concentrated 
in  five  small  geographical  areas.  Crowded  city  conditions  give  rise  to 
inadequate  housing,  pollution  and  crime. 

-more- 
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Often  migration  to  the  cities  from  rural  areas   only  adds  to  urban 
problems.     But  rural  areas  also  lose   on  their  end  of  the  exchange.     The  Task 
Force  report,   Schweitzer  notes,   describes  the   forces  that  lead  to  migration 
from  rural  areas. 

Advances    in  agricultural  tecnhology  have  lead  to  an  abundance  of 
agricultural  production.     Abundance,    in  turn,   leads  to  low  farm  prices   and 
reduces  the  profit  per  bushel  or  per  pound  for  the   farmer's  product.     To 
increase  output  enough  to  keep  pace  with  shrinking  per-unit  profits,   farmers 
invest   in  more-efficient  machinery,  better  seeds  and  livestock,    improved 
fertilizers   and  chemicals.     The   cost  of  these  needed  inputs  puts  continuing 
pressure  on  small  farmers  to  expand. 

To  become   larger,   farmers  absorb  other  farms,   leaving  a  surplus 
of  people   in  rural  areas.     Many  of  these   people  lack  adequate  education  and 
training  to  compete  for  urban  jobs. 

Other  farmers  who  can't  keep  up  with  the  pace   of  increasing  farm 
technology  and  size   are   often  too  old   or  too  set   in  their  communities  to 
move  to  areas  where   opportunities  exist.     Those    "left  behind"   in  rural  areas 
are  trapped   in  poverty  and  lack  adequate  housing  and  minimal  health  care. 

The  Task  Force  report   states  that   about   one-third  of  the  nation's 
population  lives   in  rural  areas,   Schweitzer  notes.      Yet  rural  areas   receive 
only  one-quarter  of  the  nation's   income,   have   the  responsibility  for  educating 
36  percent   of  the  nation's  youth,   endure   50  percent   of  the   nation's   poverty, 
and  live    in  60  percent  of  the   nation's   substandard   housing. 


-more- 
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And   it   isn't   only  rural  farm  people  who  suffer.     Many  rural  towns 
grew  to  meet  the  need  for  services,   supplies,  transportation  and  distribution 
that   farmers  needed  50  to  100  years   ago. 

As  the   farm  population  shrinks   and  larger  farmers  by-pass  local 
supply  and  marketing  services,  the  need  for  rural  services  decreases. 
Business  declines  and  rural  town-dwellers   join  the   stream  of  people  looking 
to  the  cities   for  job  opportunities. 

The  Task  Force  does  not  advocate  a  back-to-the-farm  movement,. 
Schweitzer  says.     The  ultimate  goal  is  to  create   job  opportunities, 
community  services,   a  better  quality  of  living  and  an  improved  social  and 
physical  environment   in  the   small  cities,  towns,  villages  and  farm  communities 
of  rural  America. 

Stemming  the  town-to-city  flow  will  give  cities   "breathing  space" 

to  work  on  solutions  to  urban  problems. 
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War  On  Thrips 
Declared 


URBANA — An  international  war  on  thrips,  worldwide  crop-damaging 
insects,  is  the  result  of  a  recent  trip  to  India  and  southeast  Asia  by  a 
University  of  Illinois  professor. 

L.  J.  Stannard,  U.  of  I.  entomologist,  reached  agreement  with 
scientists  in  India,  the  Philippines,  Guam,  and  Malaysia  to  exchange 
information  and  communicate  frequently  about  the  classification  and 
control  of  thrips  and  other  insect  pests. 

"Entomologists  in  the  countries  agreed  to  cooperate  internationally 
and  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  writing  a  formal  agreement,"  Stannard  says. 
"The  more  we  know  about  thrips  the  better  off  we  will  be  in  all  countries." 

He  says  that  5>000  species  of  thrips  are  classified.   "Our 
international  effort  will  probably  increase  that  number  substantially,"  he 
adds. 

Almost  every  agricultural  region  of  the  world  feels  the  effects 
of  thrips  because  they  damage  a  wide  variety  of  crops.  One  common  target 
in  the  United  States  is  the  soybean. 

At  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Agricultural  University  and  Uttar  Pradesh 
Agricultural  University  in  India,  Stannard  collected  ^,000  thrips  specimens 
while  examining  the  effects  of  insects  on  experimental  soybean  crops. 

-more - 
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The  U.    of  I.    furnishes   personnel  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
two  Indian  universities  as   part   of  a  U.S.   Agency  for   International  Development 
contract  with  India.      Stannard's   short-term  assignment  was  part   of  this 
agreement. 

He   also  noted  that  both  universities  will  discontinue  the   use 

of  DDT  on  their  experimental  farms   as   part   of  the  worldwide  battle   against 

pollution. 
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U.  Of  I.  Forestry  Department 
Offers  Wood  Science  Scholarships 


URBANA — Illinois  high  school  students  planning  careers  in  wood 
science  can  compete  for  five  wood  industries  scholarships  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  Department  of  Forestry. 

The  Wood  Industries  Scholarships — for  $300  to  $500  a  year — are 
available  to  students  enrolling  in  the  wood  science  curriculum,  reports 
C.  S.  Walters,  U.  of  I.  professor  of  wood  technology  and  utilization. 

Walters  points  out  that  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  technically 
trained  people  for  the  nation's  wood-using  industries.  Each  year,  many  job 
openings  go  unfilled  because  of  the  lack  of  wood  science  graduates.  Starting 
salaries  range  from  $7,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 

Wood  science  graduates  work  in  the  construction,  packaging, 
wood-furniture  and  paper  and  pulp  industries.   Other  employers  include 
federal  and  state  government  agencies,  research  laboratories,  consulting 
firms,  colleges  and  universities. 

The  U.  of  I.  Wood  Industries  Scholarship  program  gives  students 
the  incentive  to  consider  careers  in  wood-using  industries. 

Applicants  must  live  in  Illinois,  be  in  the  upper  quarter  of  their 
high  school  class  and  must  enroll  in  the  wood  science  curriculum,  Walters 
adds.   Financial  need  of  applicants  will  also  be  considered. 

For  more  information,  write  to:  C.  S.  Walters,  U.  of  I.  Department 

of  Forestry,  219  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana  6l801. 
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Illinois  U-H'ers  Share 

In  National  Center  Expansion 


URBANA — A  pound  of  Illinois   soil  is   on  its  way  to  the  National 
U-H  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.       On  April  20,  the  soil  will  be  mixed  with 
soil  from  all  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico  to  plant 
a   "national  tree"  when  ground  is  broken  for  a  planned  $8  million  expansion 
of  the  Center.     The  tree  will  symbolize  the   involvement  of  the  nation's 
3-1/2  million  k-H  members   in  the  expansion  program. 

G.   L.  Daigh,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  U-H  specialist, 
reports  that  the  soil  came   from  two  locations   in  the   state.      Half  came 
from  Rockford  where  0.   J.   Kern,  then  superintendent  of  schools   in  Winnebago 
County,   organized  his  boys  experiment  club   in  1902. 

The  remainder  came  from  the  garden  of  the  W.   B.   Otwell  homestead 
in  Carlinville,  Macoupin  County.     Otwell' s    "Farmer  Boys"  focused  the 
nation's  attention  on  rural  boys   and  corn  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition — the  190U  World's  Fair — at  St.   Louis. 

Kern  and  Otwell  were  early  pioneers   in  rural  youth  organizations, 
Daigh  explains.     Although  their  corn  contests  were  not  U— H  clubs,  many  of 
their   ideas  were   incorporated   into  what  became  the  k-H  Club  Program.      U-H 
was  officially  born  in  191*+  when  the  Smith-Lever  Act  provided  for  a   nationwide 
Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

Today,   only  about  a  third  of  Illinois'    75,000  ^-H  members  live  on 
farms.     Another  third  live   in  major  cities  and  the  remainder  in  small  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the   state,  Daigh  points  out. 

-more- 


Illinois  1+-H'ers   -  2 

Illinois  delegates  to  the  National  k-H  Conference --in  session  at 
the  National  h-H  Center,  April  19-24--will  be  present   for  the  ground-breaking 
and  tree -planting  ceremonies.     The   four  Illinois  delegates   are:      Robert 
McQueen,  Esmond;   John  Evans,   Olney;  Sue  Fitzer,   Joliet;   and  Marge  Salzman, 
Ashton. 

Illinois  U-H'ers  have  already  raised  more  than  $18,000  toward 
their  $100,000  goal  for  the  National  k-H  Center  expansion  fund,  Daigh 
adds.     The  nation's   3-1/2  million  U-H  members  have   pledged  themselves  to 
raise  $2  million  of  the  $8  million  total.     The  remainder  will  come   from 
contributions   from  the  business  community. 

The  National  k-K  Center  hosts  more  than  20,000  U-H  youths   and 
adult  leaders  each  year.     The  Center  is   headquarters   for  U-H  Citizenship 
Short  Courses,   K-K  Leader's  Forum  and  the  National  U-H  Conference  as  well 
as  orientation  point  for  International  k- H  programs — the   International 
Farm  Youth  Exchange   and  U-H  Teen  Caravan. 

Illinois   is   one   of  the  most  consistent  users   of  the  National 
U-H  Center  facilities,  Daigh  says.     More  than  500  Illinois  U-H  members   and 
leaders   have  taken  part   in  programs  at  the  Center  in  the  past   four  years. 

Expansion  plans   include   increasing  the  Center's  dormitory  space 

to  800  from  the   present  300-bed  capacity,   construction  of  a  new  assembly 

hall  to  seat   800  and  a  new  cafeteria   for  600.     The  Center's  Smith  Hall  will 

also  be  remodeled  to  expand  educational  and  service  facilities. 
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FFA  State  Awards  Day- 
April  13   In  Urbana 


URBANA — More  than  100  outstanding  Illinois  agriculture  occupation 
students  will  compete  for  22  State  FFA  Foundation  awards  Saturday,  April  18, 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana -Champaign. 

The  finalists,  from  five  different  areas  of  the  state,  survived 

chapter,  sectional,  and  district  competition  and  represent  more  than 

16,000  FFA  members  in  Illinois.  The  state  winners  will  be  named  Saturday 

and  will  receive  their  awards  during  the  State  FFA  Convention  in  June. 

Members  from  _____________  competing  in  the  state  finals 

(local  area) 

are: 

(see  attached  list  for  names  of  state  finalists  from  your  area) 

_  • 

Selection  of  the  FFA  Foundation  awards  winners  is  based  on  the 
member's  FFA  program  as  indicated  by  his  records  and  on  a  personal 
interview.  The  award  fields  include  beef,  soybeans,  farm  and  home 
beaut if icat ion,  soil  and  water  conservation  and  ornamental  horticulture. 

Saturday's  competitors  are  survivors  of  an  elimination  process 
that  began  several  weeks  ago  in  more  than  ^00  Illinois  high  schools. 

Agriculture  occupations  supervisors  and  teachers  and  U.  of  I. 

College  of  Agriculture  staff  members  will  select  the  state  winners. 
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DISTRICT  FFA   FOUNDATION  AWARD  WINNERS 


NOTE  TO  EDITORS: 


The   following   is   a  list  of  the  FFA  members  competing 
for  the  23  state  FFA  Foundation  awards   on  Saturday, 
April  18,    in  Urbana.      For  more   information  on  the  boys, 
contact  the  hometown  vo-ag  instructor. 


AWARD  FIELD 


State  Star  Farmer 


NAME 

Bruce  Augsburger 
Dale  Sass 
Dan  Shriver 
Michael  Farris 
Richard  Petrea 


HOMETOWN   (FFA  CHAPTER) 

Roanoke -Bens on  (Roanoke) 
Woodland  ( St re at or) 
Unity  (Mend on) 
Marshall 
Salem 


Beaut ification 


Lynn  Barth 
Robert  Walton 
Mike  Dempsey 
Robert  Klemm 
Earl  Buckner 


Minonk -Dana -Rutland  (Minonk) 

Normal 

Unity  (Mend on) 

Clinton 

Christopher 


Electrification 


Randy  Bellinger 
Steve  Heinsohn 
Tom  Bauer 
Dale  Edgecombe 
Roger  Lang re hr 


Rockridge  (Taylor  Ridge) 
Hiawatha  (Kirkland) 
Gillespie 

Maroa-Forsyth  (Maroa) 
Red  Bud 


Mechanics 


Duane  Pratt 
Jim  Hollenbeck 
Greg  Hob son 
Jim  Cullison 
Dick  Holscher 


Roseville 

Seneca 

Griggsville 

Maroa-Forsyth   (Maroa) 

Lawrenceville 


Safety 


Andy  White 
Ed  Gabriel 
Terry  Eichen 
David  Rohlfing 
Glenn  Sims 


Warren  (Monmouth) 

Sycamore 

Carlinville 

Paxton 

Christopher 


Soil  and  Water 


Steve  Mahoney 
Joe  Rich 
Jerry  Eichen 
Gary  Bickmeier 
Tom  Doll 


Warren  (Monmouth) 
Sycamore 
Carlinville 

Tri-Valley  (Ellsworth) 
Greenville 


District  FFA  Foundation  Award  Winners  -  2 


AWARD  FIELD 


Beef 


NAME 

Dennis  Gibbs 
Ron  Lemenager 
Melvin  Mus grave 
Gary  Jostes 
Dale  Schrumpf 


HOMETOWN   (FFA  CHAPTER) 

Roanoke -Bens on  (Roanoke) 

Central  (Clifton) 

Griggsville 

Blue  Mound 

Highland 


Da  iry 


Chuck  Scoon 
David  Boldt 
Ed  King 
Dwight  Pray 
Richard  Petrea 


Sparland 

Seneca 

Morton 

Hillsboro 

Salem 


Livestock  Farming 


Dick  Hahn 
Gary  Baker 
Dan  Hagen 
Alan  Crutcher 
David  Hepp 


Toluca 
Serena 

Pleasant  Plains 

Stewardson-Strasburg  (Stewardson) 
New  Athens 


Livestock  Speciality 


Joe  Cargill 
Les  Weskerna 
Alan  Edwards 
Danny  Wright 
David  Bremer 


Franklin  Center  (Franklin  Grove) 

Marengo 

Ashland 

Kansas 

Metropolis 


Poultry 


Ron  Earp 
Ted  Demick 
Dave  Sasse 
William  Miller 
Mark  Reinhardt 


Warren  (Monmouth) 

Joliet 

Beason 

Oakland 

New  Athens 


Sheep 


Mike  Davis 
Ron  Brockmann 
Greg  Deakin 
Don  Cruitt 
Kim  Ketcham 


Polo 

Belvidere 
Cuba 
Findlay 
Edwards ville 


Corn 


Bill  Stoller 
Dale  Sass 
John  Koke 
Keith  Morgan 
Donald  Schrader 


Wyoming 

Woodland  (Streator) 

Easton 

LeRoy 

Waterloo 


District  FFA  Foundation  Award  Winners   -  3 


AWARD  FIELD 


Crop  Farming 


NAME 

Ronald  Bremmer 
John  Gallano 
Darrel  Meeker 
Thomas  Justison 
Lloyd  Schrader 


HOMETOWN  (FFA  CHAPTER) 

Pearl  City 
Belvidere 
Forman  (Manito) 
Hillsboro 
Bridgeport 


Crop  Speciality 


Kevin  Martin 
Carl  Sparenberg 
Daniel  Shriver 
Robert  Hale 
Wayne  Twenhafel 


Princeville 
Central  (Clifton) 
Unity  (Mendon) 
Ridge  Farm 
Gorham 


Small  Grain 


Roger  Brinkmeier 

Richard  Gustafson 

Dan  Wilson 

Jim  Kuhns 

Ron  Niebruegge 


Pearl  City 

Belvidere 

Nauvoo-Colusa 

Altamont 

Valmeyer 


Soybeans 


Lynn  Bowman 
Roger  Re  urn 
Logan  Patton 
Russell  Tongate 
Gary  Berg 


R  0  V  A  (Oneida) 
Lexington 
Glenwood  (Chatham) 
Be llf lower 
St.  Elmo 


Ornamental  Horticulture 


Jerry  Was son 
David  Hudachko 
John  Habben 
David  Knox 
Kenneth  Reding 


Toulon 

Streator  (Twp. ) 
Hamilton 
Fisher 
Highland 


Supply  and  Service 


Tim  Atz 
Gary  Ebert 
Don  Swank 
Roger  Mc Cannon 
Johnnie  Dunning 


Elizabeth 

Lincoln  Way  (New  Lenox) 

Hamilton 

Tri-Valley  (Ellsworth) 

Metropolis 


Chapter  Safety 


Warren  Chapter 
Belvidere  Chapter 
Unity  Chapter 
Maroa-Forsyth  Chapter 
Lawrenceville  Chapter 


Monmouth 

Belvidere 

Mendon 

Maroa 

Lawrenceville 


District  FFA  Foundation  Award  Winners  -  h 


AWARD  FIELD 


Forestry 


NAME 

Richard  Hesler 
Terry  Ferguson 
Steve  Skuba 
Charles  Kocher 
John  Priller 


HOMETOWN   (FFA  CHAPTER) 

Sumner 

Clinton 

Gillespie 

Sycamore 

Oregon 


Natural  Resources 


Bernie  Cluskey 
John  Tit re 
Marty  Jones 
Charles  White 
Alan  Flint 


Brimfield 

Joliet 

Southwestern  (Piasa) 

Sullivan 

Christopher 


Swine 


Lynn  Shimmin 
Rodney  Nafziger 
Carl  Evers 
Michael  Farris 
Edward  Neumann 


Roseville 
Hope dale 
Petersburg 
Marshall 
Greenville 


Horse  Events  May  Outdraw 
Fighting  Illini  At  U.  Of  I. 


URBANA--Can  horses  and  ponies  outdraw  the  University  of  Illinois 
"Fighting  Illini"  at  the  attendance  gate?  University  of  Illinois  animal 
scientists  think  it's  possible. 

More  than  1,000  Illinois  residents  streamed  onto  the  Urbana- 
Champaign  campus,  April  U,  for  the  first  U.  of  I.  Horse  and  Pony  Day. 
H.  G.  Russell,  U.  of  I.  Extension  livestock  specialist  and  program 
chairman,  had  predicted  a  modest  attendance — perhaps  about  300  horse 
enthusiasts. 

"By  9  a.m.  they  started  pouring  in,  including  some  by  chartered 
bus,"  Russell  reports.   "By  10:30  we  had  about  1,000  horse  and  pony 
lovers  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  backgrounds  jammed  into  the  U.  of  I.  Stock 
Pavilion.  The  day  was  a  big  success,"  he  adds. 

The  U.  of  I.  recently  acquired  a  band  of  quarter  horses  and 
has  a  program  for  horse  research.  The  Horse  and  Pony  Day  was  held  in 
response  to  the  recent,  rapid  increase  in  horse  ownership  in  Illinois. 

D.  E.  Becker,  head  of  the  U.  of  I.  Department  of  Animal  Science, 
says  horses  are  a  major  sport  in  Illinois. 

"More  people  in  the  United  States  attend  horse  events  each 
year  than  attend  other  major  sports  events.  Horse  racing  outdraws 
auto  racing  by  more  than  28  million  persons,  professional  and  college 
football  by  32.3  billion  persons,  and  both  major  and  minor  league 
baseball  together  by  more  than  33.7  million  persons,"  Becker  told  the 
Illinois  horse  enthusiasts. 

-more- 


Horse  Events  -  2 

Pony  projects  now  outnumber  beef  projects  among  k-R  members. 
The  number  of  both  k-R   and  non-U-H  youth  at  Horse  and  Pony  Day  was 
evidence  of  the  horse's  popularity  among  youth. 

Becker  told  the  crowd  that  horse  numbers  in  the  United  States 
now  surpass  the  7  million  mark.  The  number  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
was  about  10  million  but  dropped  to  about  2  million  during  the  early 
19^0' s. 

"Most  of  the  increase  in  horse  numbers  came  during  the  last 
decade,"  Becker  said.   "And  the  number  of  persons  at  this  first  U.  of  I. 
horse  and  pony  event  testifies  to  the  importance  of  horses  in  Illinois." 

Becker  said  the  average  horse  owner  spends  about  $675  a  year 
for  feed,  tack  and  drugs — a  $5  billion-a-year  industry. 

W.  W.  Albert,  U.  of  I.  professor  of  animal  science,  was  lead-off 
speaker  at  the  U.  of  I.  event.  He  worked  with  Mrs.  Harold  Gardner, 
Geneseo,  111.;  Harold  Baker,  Neoga,  111.;  and  James  Brunk,  Petersburg, 
111.  to  demonstrate  care  and  grooming  of  horses  and  ponies. 

"Elbow  grease — that's  the  best  thing  to  use  for  making  your 
horse  look  good,"  Albert  said.   "You  comb  your  own  hair  systematically 
and  thoroughly  if  you  want    to  look  your  best,  so  do  the  same  with 
your  horse  or  pony.  Pay  attention  to  details  in  grooming  a  horse  much 
the  same  as  you  do  in  your  personal  grooming  and  you  can't  go  wrong. 

"And  don't  overlook  your  horses'  feet.  You  can  compare  the 
attention  given  a  horse's  feet  to  the  care  you  give  your  fingernails. 
Neglect  them  and  they'll  look  bad  and  go  bad,"  Albert  emphasized. 

-more - 


Horse  Events  -  3 

"But  elbow  grease  is  what  you  need  most,"  he  repeated.  Mrs. 
Gardner,  Baker  and  Brunk  agreed  with  Albert. 

Mrs.  Gardner  is  an  expert  trainer  and  exhibitor  of  Arabian 
horses,  Baker  owns  and  exhibits  quarter  horses  and  Brunk  is  a  veteran 
trainer  and  exhibitor  of  ponies.  Each  of  them  demonstrated  proper  equipment, 
grooming  and  show  ring  performance  during  the  afternoon. 

Dr.  T.  N.  Monfort,  U.  of  I.  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
covered  "Horse  Foot  Care,"  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Manning,  also  of  the  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  talked  on  "First  Aid,  Lnmunization  and  Parasite 
Control  for  Horses."  Albert  covered  feeding  and  judging  in  addition 
to  his  care  and  grooming  demonstration. 

Albert  teaches  horse  science  courses  at  the  U.  of  I.  and  is 
in  charge  of  the  management  and  research  associated  with  the  U.  of  I. 
quarter  horses. 

Will  horses  outdraw  the  U.  of  I.  football  team?  Only  time 

will  tell.  But  the  planning  committee  for  next  year's  Horse  and  Pony 

Day  is  looking  for  a  place  large  enough  to  hold  a  bigger  crowd. 
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MEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


NIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 
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NOTE  TO  EDITORS:  This  is  the  first  U.  of  I.  Agronomy  Report  for  the  1970 

crop  season.  The  report  is  a  service  from  the  Office  of 
Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers  and  agribusinessmen 
a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions  throughout  the  state.  We 
also  attempt  to  give  non-farm  readers  insight  into  the 
farmer's  problems  and  inform  them  of  research  in  progress 
to  help  solve  the  problems.  The  report  will  be  a  weekly 
service  throughout  the  crop  season. 

U.  Of  I.  Agronomy  Report 
Planting  Starts  In  Illinois 


Southern  Illinois  farmers  started  planting  the  1970  corn  crop 
last  week.  Farmers  at  the  north  end  of  the  state  still  remember  one  of 
the  winter's  heaviest  snow  storms  just  two  weeks  ago. 

University  of  Illinois  area  agronomists  report  farmers  in  all 
stages  of  readiness  for  the  1970  planting  season. 

Here  are  their  reports  on  April  15. 

Southern  Illinois 

Corn  planting  with  the  zero-tillage  system  started  in  southern 
Illinois  last  Thursday  (April  9)?  reports  George  McKibben,  University  of 
Illinois  agronomist  at  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural  Center. 

Farmers  using  the  zero-tillage  system — also  called  no-till 
planting — plant  corn  in  a  slit  through  sod  made  by  a  specially  designed 
planter.  The  practice  eliminates  all  tillage  operations  such  as  plowing, 
discing  and  harrowing. 

-more - 
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McKibben  says  he   finds   increased   interest   in  zero-tillage   in 
the  area  south  of  Breeze.      Last  year  White  County  farmers  planted  an 
estimated  5,000  acres  of  corn  with  the  zero-tillage  system.     This  year 
McKibben  says  he  knows   of  22  no-till  planters   in  White  County,   a  marked 
increase  from  last  year. 

The  system  reduces  chance  of  wind  and  water  erosion  and  helps 
keep  moisture   in  the  soil  for  crop  use. 

McKibben  says   farmers  using  a  conventional  tillage  system 
still  have  most  of  their  plowing  to  do.     Corn  planting  with  such  a 
system  is  still  a  ways   off,   he   says. 

He  also  notices  another  practice  gaining  popularity. 

"Farmers   are  applying  herbicides  and  fertilizer  ahead  of  planting 
on  more  acres  this  spring.      I  think  they're  tired  of  having  so  many  details 
to  attend  to  once  they  start  planting.     They  find  that  applying  fertilizer 
and  herbicides  ahead  of  time   speeds  planting  once  they  get  started," 
McKibben  says. 

In  response  to  farmer   interest,   McKibben  and  co-workers   have 
established  a  research  project.     They  applied  herbicides   in  a  nitrogen 
carrier  last  March       using  eight  different   herbicide-fertilizer  treatments 
with  various   follow-up  practices. 

Using  the  zero-tillage  system  they'll  plant  corn  on  the  plots 
in  corn  stalks  or  soybean  stubble. 

"Plant  early  according  to  soil  temperature,   but  after  May  1, 
plant  at  any  soil  temperature,"  advises  Arden  Christiansen,   U.   of  I.   area 
agronomist  at  Brownstown. 
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Christiansen  reports  that  a  few  acres  of  corn  were  planted 
last  week  as  soil  temperatures  approached  the  50  degree  F.  range. 

"Some  soils  reached  50  degrees  F.  at  the  two-inch  depth.  At 
Brownstown  we  measured  kQ  degree  F.  at  the  U-inch  depth,"  Christiansen 
says. 

Most  farmers  finished  oat  planting  last  week,  and  a  lot  of 
wheat  fertilizing  is  going  on  in  the  area,  Christiansen  reports.  He 
says  winter  wheat  looks  good.   It's  still  not  too  late  for  some  extra 
nitrogen  where  it's  needed,  however.  The  rate  of  nitrogen  to  apply 
depends  on  the  field  history  and  what  fertilizer  was  applied  at  seeding 
time. 

Wheat  can  use  70  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  Christiansen 
claims.  He  reports  excellent  wheat  at  the  Brownstown  Station  where 
phosphorus  was  drilled  at  seeding  time. 

"Many  farmers  are  having  soybean  seed  cleaned  at  local 
elevators,"  Christiansen  says,   "it's  a  good  idea  to  have  the  seed 
cleaned,  but  a  germination  test  also  should  be  made. 

"Actually,  farmers  should  buy  certified  seed  from  a  reputable 
dealer  rather  than  use  seed  saved  from  last  year. 

"Certification  removes  doubt.  A  farmer  with  certified  seed 
knows  exactly  what  quality  seed  he  plants,"  he  adds. 

Christiansen  replaced  veteran  agronomist  Pat  Johnson  as  area 
agronomist  on  January  1.   "I  find  the  work  and  the  people  in  the  area 
enjoyable,"  Christiansen  comments. 

-more - 
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East -Central  Illinois 

"It's  already  planting  season  in  east-central  Illinois.  And 
as  soon  as  farmers  wrap  up  tillage  and  fertilization  practices,  they'd 
ought  to  begin  planting." 

That's  the  report  from  Les  Boone,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist 
at  Urbana.  Boone  estimates  spring  plowing  one-third  to  one-half  done 
in  the  area.  Only  a  small  percent  of  the  anhydrous  ammonia  has  been 
applied,  he  says. 

Rains  on  April  12  stopped  all  field  work,  but  most  area  farmers 
welcomed  the  rain.  Rainfall  estimates  ranged  from  one-half  to  two  inches. 

Boone  says  soil  temperatures  at  the  four-inch  level  stay  in 
the  low-  to  mid-fifties.  While  corn  growth  will  be  slow,  the  young 
seedlings  should  make  progress. 

"Actually,  our  research  shows  that  May  1  is  the  average  'most 
appropriate'  time  to  plant  corn  in  east-central  Illinois,"  Boone  says. 

"Yields  won't  be  higher  if  you  plant  before  May  1,  but  your 
chance  for  top  yield  drops  sharply  if  you  delay  planting  after  May  1." 

That's  why  we  suggest  planting  as  soon  as  soil  temperature  reaches 
the  50-degree  mark,  and  try  to  be  finished  by  May  1. 

Boone  points  out  that  with  early  plantings,  you  have  a  chance 
to  replant  before  the  season  progresses  too  far. 

But  he  stresses  the  importance  of  good  weed  control  with  early 
planting.  And  you  must  watch  for  insect  and  disease  attack  too,  he  adds. 

-more - 
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Western  Illinois 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  western  Illinois  has  had  "both  snow 
and  rain,  reports  Carrol  Chambliss,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  Macomb. 
However,  the  fields  dried  out  enough  by  Thursday  (April  9)  that  farmers 
could  start  spring  field  work.  Friday  and  the  weekend  were  good  days 
and  the  farmers  got  spring  plowing  well  underway. 

The  one -half  inch  rain  Sunday  night  stopped  further  field  work. 
Monday  was  cloudy  and  misty,  and  farmers  in  the  area  are  waiting  for 
another  break  in  the  weather  to  get  back  into  the  fields. 

Northern  Illinois 

Fields  are  wet  in  northern  Illinois,  and  Derreld  Mulvaney,  U. 
of  I.  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb,  estimates  only  about  two  days  of  field 
work  completed  so  far. 

"Some  oats  are  seeded,  some  fertilizer  applied  and  some  stalks 
chopped.  Little  plowing  is  done  and  little  field  work  is  expected  this 
week  because  of  the  rain,"  Mulvaney  reports. 

"Most  of  the  activity  centers  around  farmers  getting 

equipment  ready  to  go  when  the  weather  breaks,"  he  adds. 
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NOTE  TO  EDITORS:  This  is  the  first  U.  of  I.  Agronomy  Report  for  the  1970 

crop  season.  The  report  is  a  service  from  the  Office  of 
Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers  and  agribusiness men 
a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions  throughout  the  state.  We 
also  attempt  to  give  non-farm  readers  insight  into  the 
farmer's  problems  and  inform  them  of  research  in  progress 
to  help  solve  the  problems.  The  report  will  be  a  weekly 
service  throughout  the  crop  season. 

U.  Of  I.  Agronomy  Report 
Planting  Starts  In  Illinois 


Southern  Illinois  farmers  started  planting  the  1970  corn  crop 
last  week.  Farmers  at  the  north  end  of  the  state  still  remember  one  of 
the  winter's  heaviest  snow  storms  just  two  weeks  ago. 

University  of  Illinois  area  agronomists  report  farmers  in  all 
stages  of  readiness  for  the  1970  planting  season. 

Here  are  their  reports  on  April  15. 

Southern  Illinois 

Corn  planting  with  the  zero-tillage  system  started  in  southern 
Illinois  last  Thursday  (April  9)5  reports  George  McKibben,  University  of 
Illinois  agronomist  at  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural  Center. 

Farmers  using  the  zero-tillage  system — also  called  no-till 
planting — plant  corn  in  a  slit  through  sod  made  by  a  specially  designed 
planter.  The  practice  eliminates  all  tillage  operations  such  as  plowing, 
discing  and  harrowing. 
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McKibben  says  he   finds   increased   interest   in  zero-tillage   in 
the  area  south  of  Breeze,      Last  yeor  White  County  farmers   planted  an 
estimated  5>000  acres  of  corn  with  the   zero-tillage  system.     This  year 
McKibben  says  he  knows   of  22  no-till  planters   in  White  County,   a  marked 
increase  from  last  year. 

The  system  reduces  chance   of  wind  and  water  erosion  and  helps 
keep  moisture   in  the  soil  for  crop  use. 

McKibben  says   formers  using  a  conventional  tillage  system 
still  have  most  of  their  plowing  to  do.     Corn  planting  with  such  a 
system  is  still  a  ways   off,   he  says. 

He  also  notices  another  practice  gaining  popularity. 

"Farmers  are  applying  herbicides  and   fertilizer  ahead  of  planting 
on  more  acres  this  spring.     I  think  they're  tired  of  having  so  many  details 
to  attend  to  once  they  start  planting.     They  find  that  applying  fertilizer 
and  herbicides  ahead  of  time   speeds  planting  once  they  get  started," 
McKibben  says. 

In  response  to  farmer   interest,   McKibben  and  co-workers   have 
established  a  research  project.     They  applied  herbicides   in  a   nitrogen 
carrier  last  March       using  eight  different   herbicide-fertilizer  treatments 
with  various   follow-up  practices. 

Using  the  zero-tillage   system  they'll  plant  corn  on  the  plots 
in  corn  stalks  or  soybean  stubble. 

"Plant  early  according  to  soil  temperature,   but  after  May  1, 
plant  at  any  soil  temperature,"  advises  Arden  Christiansen,   U.   of  I.   area 
agronomist  at  Brownstown. 
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Christiansen  reports  that  a  few  acres  of  corn  were  planted 
last  week  as  soil  temperatures  approached  the  50  degree  F.  range. 

"Some  soils  reached  50  degrees  F.  at  the  two-inch  depth.  At 
Brownstown  we  measured  ^9  degree  F.  at  the  k- inch  depth,"  Christiansen 
says. 

Most  farmers  finished  oat  planting  last  week,  and  a  lot  of 
wheat  fertilizing  is  going  on  in  the  area,  Christiansen  reports.  He 
says  winter  wheat  looks  good.   It's  still  not  too  late  for  some  extra 
nitrogen  where  it's  needed,  however.  The  rate  of  nitrogen  to  apply 
depends  on  the  field  history  and  what  fertilizer  was  applied  at  seeding 
time. 

Wheat  can  use  70  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  Christiansen 
claims.  He  reports  excellent  wheat  at  the  Brownstown  Station  where 
phosphorus  was  drilled  at  seeding  time. 

"Many  farmers  are  having  soybean  seed  cleaned  at  local 
elevators,"  Christiansen  says,   "it's  a  good  idea  to  have  the  seed 
cleaned,  but  a  germination  test  also  should  be  made. 

"Actually,  farmers  should  buy  certified  seed  from  a  reputable 
dealer  rather  than  use  seed  saved  from  last  year. 

"Certification  removes  doubt.  A  farmer  witn  certified  seed 
knows  exactly  what  quality  seed  he  plants,"  he  adds. 

Christiansen  replaced  veteran  agronomist  Pat  Johnson  as  area 
agronomist  on  January  1.  "I  find  the  work  and  the  people  in  the  area 
enjoyable,"  Christiansen  comments. 
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East-Central  Illinois 

"It's  already  planting  season  in  east-central  Illinois.  And 
as  soon  as  farmers  wrap  up  tillage  and  fertilization  practices,  they'd 
ought  to  begin  planting." 

That's  the  report  from  Les  Boone,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist 
at  Urbana.  Boone  estimates  spring  plowing  one -third  to  one -half  done 
in  the  area.  Only  a  small  percent  of  the  anhydrous  ammonia  has  been 
applied,  he  says. 

Rains  on  April  12  stopped  all  field  work,  but  most  area  farmers 
welcomed  the  rain.  Rainfall  estimates  ranged  from  one-half  to  two  inches. 

Boone  says  soil  temperatures  at  the  four-inch  level  stay  in 
the  low-  to  mid-fifties.  While  corn  growth  will  be  slow,  the  young 
seedlings  should  make  progress. 

"Actually,  our  research  shows  that  May  1  is  the  average  'most 
appropriate'  time  to  plant  corn  in  east-central  Illinois,"  Boone  says. 

"Yields  won't  be  higher  if  you  plant  before  May  1,  but  your 
chance  for  top  yield  drops  sharply  if  you  delay  planting  after  May  1." 

That's  why  we  suggest  planting  as  soon  as  soil  temperature  reaches 
the  50-degree  mark,  and  try  to  be  finished  by  May  1. 

Boone  points  out  that  with  early  plantings,  you  have  a  chance 
to  replant  before  the  season  progresses  too  far. 

But  he  stresses  the  importance  of  good  weed  control  with  early 
planting.  And  you  must  watch  for  insect  and  disease  attack  too,  he  adds. 

-more - 
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Western  Illinois 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  western  Illinois  has  had  both  snow 
and  rain,  reports  Carrol  Chambliss,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  Macomb. 
However,  the  fields  dried  out  enough  by  Thursday  (April  9)  that  farmers 
could  start  spring  field  work.  Friday  and  the  weekend  were  good  days 
and  the  farmers  got  spring  plowing  well  underway. 

The  one-half  inch  rain  Sunday  night  stopped  further  field  work. 
Monday  was  cloudy  and  misty,  and  farmers  in  the  area  are  waiting  for 
another  break  in  the  weather  to  get  back  into  the  fields. 

Northern  Illinois 

Fields  are  wet  in  northern  Illinois,  and  Derreld  Mulvaney,  U. 
of  I.  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb,  estimates  only  about  two  days  of  field 
work  completed  so  far. 

"Some  oats  are  seeded,  some  fertilizer  applied  and  some  stalks 
chopped.  Little  plowing  is  done  and  little  field  work  is  expected  this 
week  because  of  the  rain,"  Mulvaney  reports. 

"Most  of  the  activity  centers  around  farmers  getting 

equipment  ready  to  go  when  the  weather  breaks,"  he  adds. 
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NOTE  TO  EDITORS:  The  U.  of  I.  Agronomy  Report  is  a  service  from  the  Office 

of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers  and 
agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions  throughout 
the  state.  We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm  readers  insight 
into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform  them  of  research  in 
progress  to  help  solve  the  problems.  The  report  will  be  a 
weekly  service  throughout  the  crop  season. 


U.  Of  I.  Agronomy  Report 
Corn  Planting  Looms  Critical 


URBANA — Corn  is  a  "pushy"  crop.  There's  a  push  to  get  corn 
planted  early  each  spring.  And  in  the  fall,  there's  a  push  to  get  the 
crop  harvested  before  bad  weather  begins. 

Heavy  spring  rains,  such  as  those  widespread  in  Illinois  last 
weekend,  delay  planting — and  worry  farmers. 

Here's  why  farmers  and  agronomists  want  to  plant  early: 

Early  planted  corn  develops  better  and  has  a  higher  yield 
potential  than  late  planted  corn  because  the  vegetative  period  of  its 
development  occurs  during  the  cool,  moist  weather  of  May  and  early  June. 

Also,  early  planted  corn  begins  tasseling  and  silking --critical 
processes  in  grain  development — before  the  time  when  drought  may  occur. 
Early  planted  corn  has  a  deep  root  system  by  late  June  or  early  July,  and 
is  better  able  to  make  use  of  water  in  the  subsoil  during  dry  periods. 

In  addition,  early  planted  corn  grows  shorter  than  late  planted 
corn.  And  short  corn  has  lower  ear  height  and  lodges  less  than  tall  corn, 
With  reduced  lodging  problems,  farmers  can  increase  the  plant  population 
and  can  expect  higher  yields. 
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Finally,  early  planting  leads  to  earlier  maturity.  And  early 
maturity  results  in  more  efficient  harvesting  with  less  chance  of  damage 
from  early  frost  and  less  danger  of  crop  loss  from  bad  weather. 

Southern  Illinois 

R.  J.  Webb,  director  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs 
Agricultural  Center,  reports  that  heavy  rain  during  the  weekend  brought 
field  work  to  a  screeching  halt  in  southern  Illinois. 

Farmers  who  follow  a  zero-till  system  have  much  of  their  corn 
crop  planted.  About  lUO  acres  are  already  in  the  ground  on  the  Dixon 
Springs  Center.  Farmers  who  plow  aren't  so  lucky.  And  plowing  is  now 
stopped  because  of  the  rain. 

Webb  estimates  that  many  farmers  won't  be  able  to  get  back  into 
their  fields  until  Monday  (April  27).     By  that  time  corn  will  be  coming  up 
in  the  zero-till  fields. 

Webb  advises  southern  Illinois  farmers  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
alfalfa  weevil  while  they're  waiting  for  fields  to  dry.     A  few  alfalfa 
weevil  have  been  found  at  Dixon  Springs,   and  the  farm  crew  may  start 
spraying  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

Southern  Illinois  farmers  did  limited  plowing  last  week,  but 
2  1/2  inches  of  weekend  rain  brought  all  work  to  a  halt.     Only  a  few 
farmers  planted  corn. 

"A  lot  of  people  got  excited  about  field  work  last  week,  but 
that's  about  all  they  did,"  reports  Dale  Millis,  U.   of  I.   area  agronomist, 
Carbondale. 
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Millis  says  wheat  looks  good  and  that  most  of  the  area  wheat  is 
already  topdressed  with  nitrogen.  Farmers  with  wheat  that  needs  nitrogen 
should  consider  aerial  application,  he  says. 

Adren  Christiansen,  Brownstown  area  agronomist,  reports  that 
the  weather  dictates  the  field  activity  in  his  area.  Some  corn  was  planted 
on  better-drained  soils  last  week;  but  since  the  weekend  rains,  all  hands 
are  back  at  "wa it -for-the -soil-to-dry"  jobs. 

And  for  those  who  still  have  some  catching-up  to  do,  Christiansen 
recommends  buying  seed  and  getting  the  planter  adjusted  and  ready  to  go. 
Every  minute  will  count  when  the  weather  breaks,  he  observes. 

Christiansen  says  June  16  is  the  date  for  Brownstown' s  Agronomy 
Day. 

When  dry  weather  and  dry  soil  conditions  finally  do  come  to 
southern  Illinois  a  few  farmers  will  still  be  finishing  the  1969  harvest. 

Until  the  dry  weekend  of  April  k-6   many  farms  in  southeast 
Illinois  had  unharvested  corn  from  the  19&9  season.  Jasper  County 
Extension  Adviser  Larry  Casey  says  that  during  the  April  k-6   period,  combines, 
pickers  and  plows  for  spring  planting  were  operating  simultaneously  on  many 
farms. 

"Most  of  the  leftover  19&9  harvest  was  finished  that  weekend," 
Casey  reports.   "There  are  a  few  scattered  fields  of  corn  still  out.  Most 
of  the  soybeans  are  either  harvested  or  lost,"  he  says. 

-more - 
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The  southeastern  area,  particularly  around  Crawford,  Lawrence, 
Richland  and  Jasper  Counties,  were  hit  by  wet  weather  at  harvest  time 
last  fall.  Many  farmers  left  crops  unharvested,  hoping  to  get  them  during 
the  winter.  Winter-long  rains  and  snows  again  postponed  harvest  until 
spring. 

East-Central  Illinois 

"Farmers  got  a  lot  of  plowing  done  and  fertilizer  spread  last 
Thursday  and  Friday  (April  16-17),  but  since  that  time  they've  simply 
been  waiting  for  fields  to  dry  again." 

That's  the  report  from  U.  of  I.  Area  Agronomist  Les  Boone,  Urbana. 
Boone  says  some  denitrification  may  have  occurred  in  ponded  areas,  but  he 
expects  losses  from  denitrification  and  leaching  to  be  small. 

Boone  says  farmers  in  east -central  Illinois  are  still  fairly  well 
on  schedule.   "There's  really  no  problem  until  corn  planting  is  delayed 
past  May  1,"  he  says,  "but  farmers  with  a  large  amount  of  spring  plowing 
to  do  and  fertilizer  to  apply  may  feel  the  push  to  get  busy." 

In  general,  despite  untimely  rains,  farmers  in  east -central 
Illinois  are  still  fairly  well  on  schedule,  Boone  concludes. 

Western  Illinois 

Carroll  Chambliss,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  Macomb,  says  at 
least  one-half  the  plowing  has  been  completed  in  western  Illinois,  but  more 
than  one-half  of  the  spring  fertilizer  applications  remain  to  be  made. 

-more- 
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"Corn  planting  during  the  remainder  of  April  will  be  minor," 
he  predicts,  "so  early  corn  planting  is  about  out  of  the  question.  And 
farmers  in  the  area  should  quit  worrying  about  planting  early  and  just 
get  started." 

Northern  Illinois 

Rain  slowed  field  work  in  northern  Illinois  again  this  week. 
Derreld  Mulvaney,  University  of  Illinois  area  agronomist,  DeKalb,  reports 
that  farmers  worked  only  about  two  days  during  the  past  week. 

But,  Mulvaney  says,  farmers  were  geared  up  and  ready  to  go  and 
they  got  a  lot  of  work  done  during  those  two  days.  Most  of  the  oats  in 
northern  Illinois  are  planted,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  fertilizer 
has  been  applied. 

Mulvaney  estimates  about  50  percent  of  the  plowing  completed 
in  northwestern  Illinois — including  the  fields  that  were  plowed  last  fall. 
In  the  northeast,  however,  more  rain  and  heavier  soils  are  slowing  things 
down  more. 

But  even  in  the  northeast,  some  stalks  have  been  chopped  and  some 
fertilizer  applied.  Another  3 A  to  1  1/2  inches  of  rain  fell  this  past 
weekend. 

At  this  point,  Mulvaney  says,  the  northern  Illinois  season  is 

three  to  four  days  behind.  But  with  a  few  good  days  of  warm,  drying 

weather,  it  wonft  be  hard  to  catch  up. 
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JNAU  Struggles  To  Meet 
Economic  Information  Need 


URBANA- -Indian  farmers'  concern  with  marketing  and  other  economic 
matters  grows  as  agricultural  development  continues.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  University  of  Illinois  Professor  W.  D.  Buddemeier. 

He  points  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Agricultural  University  (JNAU)  as 
one  institution  struggling  to  meet  this  growing  demand  for  economic 
information. 

Buddemeier,  acting  director  of  the  U.  of  I. 's  Office  of  International 
Agricultural  Programs,  recently  returned  from  a  four-month  assignment  as 
farm  management  consultant  at  JNAU.  Since  1958>  he  has  spent  seven  years 
in  India  as  a  participant  in  U.  S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
programs . 

"More  than  50  percent  of  the  questions  raised  by  200  farmers  at 
a  recent  conference  in  India  were  economic  in  nature,"  he  says.   "The 
challenge  to  economics  now  exists.  The  question  is  whether  economists 
recognize  this  challenge  and  can  meet  it." 

University  administrators  and  other  scientists  recognize  the 
contributions  economists  can  make,   "in  fact,"  Buddemeier  says,  "some 
administrators  may  be  more  aware  of  this  than  economists  themselves." 

"Agricultural  economics  is  an  immature  but  rapidly  developing 
sub-discipline,"  he  says.   "There  are  a  few  eminent,  qualified  economists 
in  India  now.  The  stage  in  agricultural  development  has  been  reached  where 
many  more  are  needed." 
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Buddemeier  uses  the  agricultural  economics  staff  at  JMA.U  to 
illustrate  problems  in  developing  agricultural  economics.  Of  the  28 
members,  8  or  about  30  percent  have  Ph.D.  degrees.   "This  is  probably 
a  high  percentage  for  India,"  he  says.  A  typical  staff  at  a  U.S. 
university  may  have  90  percent  with  doctorate  degrees. 

"A  general  weakness  among  agricultural  economists  in  India 
is  a  lack  of  training  in  research  methods,  a  critical  shortcoming  for 
institutions  granting  advanced  degrees. 

"Staff  members  are  also  short  on  agricultural  experience,"  he 
says,  "making  it  difficult  for  them  to  recognize  existing  problems." 

Despite  these  problems,  Buddemeier  sees   cause   for  optimism  in 
JIIAU's  developing  program  in  agricultural  economics. 

"JNAU's   department  has   commendable   offerings   leading  to  B.S. 
and  M.S.   degrees.     An  encouraging  number  of  instructors  have  doctorates 
and  there   is   a   significant  number  of  younger  staff  members  who  appear 
oo  have  great  potential  for  development. 

"JTIAU's   agricultural  economics   department   can  make   a   substanti  1 
contribution  to  food  production  in  India,"  ne   concludes. 

The  U.  of  I.  furnishes  advisory  personnel  and  technical  assistance 
to  JKAU  and  Uttar  Pradesh  Agricultural  University  as  part  of  an  AID  contract 
with  India.      Both  universities   are  patterned  after  U.S.   land-grant  colleges. 
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U.  Of  I.  Divisions  Sponsor 
Community  Planning  Workshop 


URBANA--A  workshop  on  community  planning  and  development  is 
scheduled,  April  23-25,  at  Starved  Rock  State  Park,  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  two  divisions  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana- 
Chempaign. 

Co-sponsors  of  the  three -day  event  are  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  Community  Planning, 
College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Attending  from  throughout  the  state  will  be  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  personnel  who  have  been  assigned  county  or  area 
responsibilities  in  community  planning  or  resource  development.   State 
representatives  from  several  USDA  agencies  will  also  participate. 

The  workshop  opens  Thursday  evening,  April  23,  with  welcoming 
comments  by  J.  B.  Claar,  director  of  the  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  and  E.  C.  Freund,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Planning. 

D.  W.  Rivers  of  Washington,  D.C.,  representing  the  federal 
Extension  Service,  will  speak  Thursday  evening  on  "The  New  Thrust  in 
Rural  Development."  Director  Claar  will  respond  with  comments  on 
rural  development  in  Illinois. 

The  balance  of  the  workshop  will  be  devoted  to  discussion  of 
rural  development,  soils  and  urban  development,  local  code  enforcement, 
low-cost  housing  developments,  responsibilities  of  planning  commissions 

and  Cooperative  Extension  programming  in  community  planning  and  development 

The  workshop  will  conclude  at  noon  Saturday  with  a  summary  by 
M.  S.  Williams,  associate  director  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
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State  Winners  Named 

At  FFA  Foundation  Awards  Day 


URBANA — Twenty-one  members  of  the  Illinois  FFA  were  named  state 
winners  at  the  FFA  Foundation  Awards  Day  here,  April  18. 

Their  selection  climaxed  years  of  hard  work  in  their  project 
areas.  Chosen  at  the  University  of  Illinois  from  a  field  of  105  finalists, 
they  had  previously  survived  chapter,  sectional  and  district  competition. 

FFA  is  the  youth  organization  of  agriculture  occupations. 
Selection  of  the  state  award  winners  is  based  on  the  growth  and  extent 
of  the  members'  programs  as  indicated  by  their  records  and  a  personal 
interview. 

Winners  and  the  State  FFA  Foundation  Award  they  received  are: 
Robert  Walton,  Normal,  beautification;  Dale  Edgecombe,  Maroa,  electrification; 
Jim  Cullison,  Maroa,  mechanics;  Glenn  Sims,  Christopher,  safety;  Jerry 
Eichen,  Carlinville,  soil  and  water;  Melvin  Musgrave,  Griggsville,  beef; 
Richard  Petrea,  Salem,  dairy;  Dan  Hageh,  Pleasant  Plains,  livestock  farming; 
Danny  Wright,  Kansas,  livestock  speciality. 

Ron  Earp,  Monmouth,  poultry;  Greg  Deakin,  Cuba,  sheep;  Rodney 
Nafziger,  Hopedale,  swine;  Dale  Sass,  Streator,  corn;  John  Gallano, 
Belvidere,  crop  farming;  Kevin  Martin,  Princeville,  crop  speciality. 

Dan  Wilson,  Nauvoo,  small  grains;  Gary  Berg,  St.  Elmo,  soybeans; 
David  Hudachko,  Streator,  ornamental  horticulture;  Gary  Ebert,  New  Lenox, 
supply  and  service;  Steve  Skuba,  Gillespie,  forestry;  and  John  Titre,  Joliet, 
natural  resources. 

-more - 


State  Winners  Named  -  2 

The  Warren  FFA  Chapter,  Monmouth,  won  the  chapter  safety  award. 

The   Illinois  FFA  Foundation  provides  medals,   plaques  and  other 
recognition  for  more  than  U,000  Illinois  FFA  members  each  year.     The 
winners  represent  more  than  16,500  agriculture  occupations  students   in 
Illinois . 

Agriculture  occupations  supervisors  and  teachers  and  University 

of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture   staff  members  selected  the  state 

winners. 
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Farm  Machinery  Noise  Level 
Presents  Hearing  Loss  Danger 


URBANA — It's  not  all  peace  and  quiet  out  on  the  farm  these  days. 
In  fact,  the  noise  level  of  many  farm  machines  can  cause  permanent  hearing 
loss. 

0.   L.  Hogsett,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  safety  specialist, 
explains  the  danger  this  way. 

Sound  reaches  a  person's  ears  as  pulsating  waves  of  air  pressure. 
The  waves  travel  through  the  air  until  they  strike  the  eardrum.       Vibration 
of  the  eardrum     is  then  transmitted  by  the  bones   of  the  middle  ear  to  the 
inner  ear. 

In  the   inner  ear,   Hogsett  says,  vibrations  are  picked  up  by 
some  U00,000  hair-like  projections  that   in  turn  signal  the   auditory  nerves 
to  the  brain. 

The  danger  comes  when  the  "hairs"  of  the  inner  ear  are  stressed 
too  hard  for  too  long,  Hogsett  explains.  Rest  in  a  quiet  place  can  often 
restore  the  system  to  normal.  But  after  many  hard — and  noisy--days,  some 
of  the  hairs  refuse  to  come  up  and  permanent  hearing  loss  is  the  result. 

Hogsett  notes  that  occasional  loud  noises  or  exposure  for  a  few 
minutes  a  day  is  not  likely  to  cause  permanent  hearing  damage.   But  anyone 
who  works  for  long  periods  of  time  in  loud  and  continuous  noise  is  in 
danger.  And  this  includes  farmers  who  operate  tractors  and  other  machines 
for  many  hours  a  day. 

-more - 


Farm  Machinery  Noise  Level  -  2 

The  "danger  level"  is  between  85  and  90  decibels,  Hogsett  says. 
A  decibel  is  a  relative  loudness  measure  based  on  a  scale  with  one  as  the 
faintest  sound.  A  whisper  ranks  at  20  decibels,  normal  speech  at  60  decibels 
and  a  shot  gun  blast  at  1^+0 . 

A  farm  tractor  running  a  crop  dryer  yields  about  100  decibels — well 
above  the  threshold  of  possible  hearing  damage. 

South  Dakota  State  University  agricultural  engineers  have  studied 
ways  to  reduce  hearing  loss  danger,  Hogsett  reports.  Acoustical  ear  muffs, 
similar  to  those  worn  by  airport  employees,  may  be  one  answer. 

In  the  South  Dakota  study,  acoustical  ear  muffs'  reduced  the 
noise  level  of  all  but  one  tractor  to  an  "acceptable"  85-decibel  level. 
Most  farmers  agreed  that  after  an  initial  adjustment  period,  ear  muffs 
weren't  uncomfortable  to  wear  and  didn't  interfere  with  normal  hearing. 
By  cutting  out  the  loud  noises,  the  quieter  sounds  seemed  to  come  through 
better. 

Adding  an  insulated  cab  also  significantly  cut  the  noise  level, 

Hogsett  adds.  But  he  cautions  that  installing  an  uninsulated  cab  can 

actually  have  the  reverse  effect,  increasing  the  noise  level  around  the 

operator.  Many  tractor  manufacturers  now  recognize  the  danger  of  noise 

and  some  of  the  1970  model  cabs  are  designed  for  more  effective  noise 

control. 
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NOTE  TO  EDITORS:  The  U.  of  I.  Agronomy  Report  is  a  service  from  the 

Office  of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers 
and  agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions 
throughout  the  state.  We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm 
readers  insight  into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform 
them  of  research  in  progress  to  help  solve  the  problems, 
The  report  will  be  a  weekly  service  throughout  the  crop 
season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report: 
Rain  Still  Dominates 


Illinois  Ag  Scene 


It  rained  nearly  every  day  last  week  in  southern  Illinois.  And 
farmers  made  little  if  any  progress  in  corn  planting. 

But  in  northern  Illinois,  three  to  five  days  of  good  weather  set 
planters  clicking  and  fertilizer  applicators  moving  along  country  roads. 

Weather  conditions  continue  to  delay  corn  planting  in  most  parts 
of  Illinois.  Here's  the  April  28  report  from  University  of  Illinois  staff 
members . 

Southern  Illinois 

George  McKibben,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist  at  the  Dixon 
Springs  Agricultural  Center,  says  it  rained  nearly  every  day  in  southern 
Illinois  last  week  and  practically  no  field  work  was  done. 

Some  early  corn  planted  under  a  zero-till  system  may  be  in  danger 
because  of  standing  water.  The  corn  may  rot  and  replanting  may  be  necessary, 
Of  the  more  than  100  acres  of  corn  planted  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Center, 
McKibben  estimates  that  about  50  acres  may  have  to  be  replanted. 


-more- 
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All  in  all,  McKibben  says,  southern  Illinois  farmers  are  not 
behind  schedule — yet.  Farmers  who  follow  a  zero-till  system  could  be 
back  on  their  fields  with  two  or  three  days  of  good  weather.  But  the 
forecast  is  for  rain  through  Friday. 

McKibben  advises  farmers  to  continue  to  watch  for  alfalfa  weevil. 
"Though  there's  no  need  to  start  spraying  immediately,"  he  says,  "it  may 
be  just  days  away." 

"No  field  activity.  No  change  in  acres  of  crop  planted.  We're 
holding  out  for  dry  weather  and  getting  more  concerned  as  we  do  it." 

These  comments  typify  crop  situation  reports  from  U.  of  I.  Area 
Agronomists  Arden  Christiansen,  Brownstown,  and  Dale  Millis,  Carbondale. 

Wheat  looks  good.   "It  looks  as  if  it  could  be  the  only  crop 
we'll  have  at  this  point,"  Christiansen  observes. 

Millis,  from  farther  south,  reports  a  good  wheat  crop.   "Wheat 
is  approaching  the  boot  stage  and  I  have  seen  no  disease  problem  so  far," 
he  says. 

The  southern  Illinois  area  had  its  third  consecutive  week  with 
more  than  2  inches  of  rain. 

East  Central  Illinois 

"Next  July  and  August  we'll  appreciate  the  full  recharge  of 
subsoil  moisture  we've  received  during  the  last  two  weeks.  But  for  now, 
farmers  in  our  area  mostly  want  to  get  corn  planting  under  way." 

That's  the  word  from  Gene  Oldham,  superintendent  of  the  U.  of  I. 
agronomy  farm  on  the  Champaign -Urbana  campus. 

-more- 
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Oldham  says  most  of  the  nitrogen  has  been  applied  in  the  area, 
and  he  expects  little  if  any  nitrogen  loss  to  result  from  the  recent  rains. 

Oats  and  wheat  in  the  area  look  good,  he  says,  and  there's  little 
evidence  of  winter  kill  in  wheat. 

Western  Illinois 

"Field  work  is  going  on  full -tilt  in  western  Illinois,"  reports 
Dick  Weller,  McDonough  County  Extension  adviser,  Macomb.  Scattered  showers 
stopped  field  operations  in  some  areas  for  a  few  hours  Monday  (April  27), 
but  most  farmers  are  busy  applying  fertilizer  and  getting  fields  ready  to 
plant . 

Weller  says  less  than  one  percent  of  the  corn  has  been  planted. 
But  he  points  out  that  more  than  80  percent  of  the  plow -down  fertilizer 
has  been  applied. 

Pastures  and  forage  crops  look  good  in  western  Illinois,  he  says. 
And  he  comments  that  oat  seeding  is  essentially  complete. 

Northern  Illinois 


The  weather  made  the  difference  in  northern  Illinois  last  week. 
Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb,  reports  that  northwestern 
Illinois  had  four  or  five  good  working  days  last  week  and  farmers  went  to 
work  in  full  force. 

As  of  Monday  (April  27),  Mulvaney  estimates  that  80  to  90  percent 
of  the  plowing  is  finished  in  the  northwestern  region  and  planters  are  in 
the  fields. 

-more- 
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Northeastern  Illinois  farmers  had  only  about  three  days  of  gopd 
weather  last  week  and  have  only  about  kO  to  50  percent  of  their  plowing  done. 

It's  the  peak  season  for  fertilizer  dealers  in  northern  Illinois, 
Mulvaney  says.  Anhydrous  ammonia  tanks  and  fertilizer  spreaders  are  on 
the  highways  throughout  the  area.  He's  impressed  that  most  display  the 
S-M-V — slow  moving  vehicle — emblem. 

"As  motorists  learn  to  recognize  this  warning  signal,"  Mulvaney 
adds,  "the  number  of  accidents  between  slow-moving  and  fast-moving  vehicles 
should  be  held  down  this  year." 

The  farm  crew  is  busy  at  the  DeKalb  area  agronomy  research  fields, 
too,  Mulvaney  reports.  The  first  planting  in  the  planting-date -nitrogen-response 
study  was  made  April  27.  Three  more  plantings  will  be  made  at  10-day  intervals. 

"The  study  has  been  going  on  for  several  years  to  measure  nitrogen 
response  at  various  planting  dates,"  Mulvaney  explains.   "So  far,  we've 
found  that  early  planting  results  in  greater  nitrogen  use  and  response  and 
higher  yields." 

Forage  variety  trial  plantings  went  into  the  ground  last  Friday 

(April  2*+)  at  the  DeKalb  fields.     Another  experiment  under  way  is  a  fertilizer 

placement  study  to  compare  what  happens  to  fertilizer  plowed  down  with  a     , 

chisel  plow  and  a  conventional  moldboard  plow. 
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Illinois  Teens  On 
k-E   Caravan  Program 


URBANA —Twenty  Illinois  teens  will  spend  two  months  this  summer 
in  a  foreign  country  on  the  k-E  Teen  Caravan.  The  international  program  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  k-E   Foundation  and  the  University  of  Illinois 
Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

More  than  90  teenagers  from  the  United  States  will  live  in  Austria, 
Costa  Rica,  Jamaica,  Denmark,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Spain  and  the  Netherlands 
for  eight  weeks,  reports  H.  J.  Wetzel,  U.  of  I.  Extension  k-E   specialist. 

Illinois  4-H'ers  participating  on  this  year's  Teen  Caravan  include: 
Tom  Davenport,  Marion;  James  Hoist ine,  Milan;  Jeanette  Laston,  Capron;  Barbara 
Rundquist,  Butler — all  to  Austria;  Phyllis  Flatt,  Eldred;  Carolyn  Miller, 
Tuscola;  Rausie  Prescott,  Rockton;  and  Sue  Trachsel,  Chenoa— all  to  Costa 
Rica. 

Other  Illinois  k-E  Teen  Caravan  delegates  are:  Marge  Donovan, 
Melvin, and  Terry  Seegmiller,  Thawville — to  Italy;  Elma  Lou  Schlipf,  Gridley — 
to  Japan;  Mary  Reid,  Caledonia;  David  Stumpe,  Dow;  Elaine  Utsinger,  Farmington; 
and  Brian  We.nzel,  Kent — all  to  Norway;  Carol  Cripe,  Vandalia;  Sherry  Dornink, 
Ridott;  Nancy  Fiedler,  Granville;  and  Linda  Kesler,  Champaign — all  to  Spain. 

All  of  the  delegates  except  those  going  to  Japan  will  meet  at  the, 
National  k-E   Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  for  orientation,  June  21.  Orientation 
for  Japan  will  be  in  Hawaii.  All  will  return  to  the  United  States  about 
August  20. 

-more- 


Illinois  Teens  -  2 

The  4-H  Teen  Caravan  program  gives  young  people  a  broader 
understanding  of  international  problems  and  relations,  a  chance  to  learn 
more  about  the  culture  of  other  nations  and  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
world  understanding,  Wetzel  explains. 

The  delegates  were  approved  by  the  4-H  staff  at  the  U.  of  I. 

and  the  National  k-K   Foundation.  They  will  pay  most  of  their  own  expenses. 

The  Illinois  4-H  Foundation  will  pay  orientation  expenses. 
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Panic,  Not  Bees 
Cause  Accidents 


URBANA — Numerous  auto  accidents  will  occur  this  summer  because  of 
driver  or  passenger  panic  when  a  bee  or  wasp  enters  the  car. 

Stay  calm  and  stay  safe.  When  bees  or  wasps  enter  an  automobile 
or  room,  they  rarely  sting  and  usually  fly  to  a  window,  says  Elbert  R.  Jaycox, 
University  of  Illinois  professor  of  apiculture. 

If  a  bee  enters  your  car,  remain  calm,  stop  the  car  and  open  the 
windows  to  let  the  bee  out. 

A  bee  or  wasp  on  the  windshield  or  rear  window  may  have  to  be 
"herded"  out  with  a  map  or  newspaper.   Or  as  a  last  resort,  you  can  crush 
a  bee  quickly  with  a  handkerchief  or  wad  of  paper. 

A  bee  or  wasp  in  a  home  may  be  killed  with  an  aerosol  spray. 
Sprays  containing  carbaryl,  chlordane,  lindane  or  malathion  are  most  suitable. 
Since  all  are  toxic  to  humans,  be  sure  to  read  the  directions  on  the  label. 
Braver  souls  can  try  herding  the  invader  to  an  open  door  or  window  or  try 
killing  it  with  a  fly  swatter. 

Think  of  bees  and  wasps  as  two  of  the  insects  most  beneficial  to 
mankind,  Jaycox  advises.  Bees  produce  honey  and  wax  and  serve  as  important, 
pollinators  of  food  crops  and  flowers.  Wasps  attack  and  destroy  many  kinds 
of  harmful  insects  including  flies  and  caterpillars. 

Calmness  when  a  bee  enters  your  car  will  prevent  a  serious  accident 
and  let  a  useful  insect  live. 

Think  about  that  before  your  next  trip,  Jaycox  says. 
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NOTE  TO  EDITORS: 


The  U.   of  I.  Agronomy  Report   is  a  service  from  the 
Office  of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers 
and  agribusinessraen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions 
throughout  the  state.     We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm 
readers   insight   into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform 
them  of  research  in  progress  to  help  solve  the  problems. 
The  report  will  be  a  weekly  service  throughout  the  crop 
season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report 

Farmers  Need  "Dust  Commander" 


Illinois  farmers  need  a  "Dust  Commander"  of  their  own.  They're 
in  a  horse  race  with  the  weather  man  to  get  corn  planting  finished  before 
the  season  gets  too  late. 

And  a  little  dust — resulting  from  a  stretch  of  rain-free  weather-- 
is  just  what  they  need. 

Ten  good  days  of  working  weather  would  not  only  put  farmers  back 
in  the  horse  race — they'd  be  in  the  lead. 

Here's  the  May  6  report  from  University  of  Illinois  staff  members 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Southern  Illinois 

A  light  rain  fell  in  the  Dixon  Springs  area  last  Friday  (May  l), 
but  it  has  been  clear  since  then,  and  fields  are  drying,  reports  Bob  Cate, 
communications  specialist  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural  Center. 


-more- 
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About  150  acres  of  corn  were  planted  at  the  Center,  April  9  to 
11.  Some  of  the  corn  is  now  up,  but  most  has  rotted.  Cate  expects  that 
nearly  all  will  need  to  be  replanted.  Since  the  corn  was  planted,  more 
than  eight  inches  of  rain  has  fallen.  Many  fields  were  ponded  and  the  corn 
just  didn't  have  a  chance,  Cate  adds. 

Although  farmers  are  beginning  to  get  impatient,  Cate  says  if 
the  weather  holds  now,  southern  Illinois  farmers  still  have  time  and  aren't 
really  behind  yet. 

Some  alfalfa  weevil  damage  has  been  seen  at  the  Dixon  Springs 
Center  and  spraying  is  under  way.  And  Cate  says  reports  indicate  that  many 
alfalfa  fields  around  the  county  need  spraying  right  away. 

County  Extension  offices  at  Monroe  and  Washington  Counties  also 
report  extensive  alfalfa  weevil  spraying  in  their  area. 

Cate  says  conditions  in  southern  Illinois  are  nearly  ideal  for 
no-till  planting  in  pasture  sod.  Farmers  are  getting  good  cover  of  their 
seed.  Much  of  the  land  is  still  too  wet  for  conventional  seed-bed  preparation. 

Dale  Millis,  area  agronomist  at  Carbondale,  says  farmers  in  his 
area  are  becoming  more  concerned  about  late  planting.  And  as  a  result, 
they're  taking  a  look  at  the  no-till  planting  system. 

When  farmers  in  southern  Illinois  talk  crops,  "if"  is  the  key 
word,   "if  it  doesn't  rain,"  and  "if  it  continues  to  dry," — they'll  start 
planting  late  this  week. 

Arden  Christiansen,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  Brownstown,  agrees. 
With  good  drying  weather  he  predicts  widespread  field  activity  by  May  5  in 
most  areas. 

-more- 
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Christiansen  says  the  corn  planted  during  April  is  up,  but  it 
looks  spotty.  He  says  it's  still  a  little  early  to  judge  whether  replanting 
will  be  necessary. 

Wheat  continues  to  look  good.  Christiansen  reports  that  all 
Brownstown  wheat -fertility  plots  are  labeled,  and  Brownstowns'  gates  are 
always  open  to  visitors.  "It's  a  good  time  to  stop  by  and  see  how  wheat 
responds  to  various  fertility  treatments,"  he  says. 

Western  Illinois 

"Western  Illinois  farmers  are  probably  as  well  off  as  farmers  in 
any  other  area  of  the  state,"  reports  Carrol  Chambliss,  area  agronomist 
at  Macomb. 

Chambliss  estimates  25  percent  of  the  corn  is  planted  in  McDonough 
County,  and  about  10  percent  planted  in  western  Illinois. 

"Most  of  our  corn  was  planted  April  27  and  28.  Rains  stopped 
field  work  on  April  30,  and  most  farmers  were  out  of  the  fields  again  until 
May  4,"  Chambliss  reports. 

"There 've  been  some  scattered  showers  in  the  area  recently,  but 
if  the  weather  holds,  a  lot  of  corn  will  go  in  this  week,"  he  adds. 

Chambliss  says  spring  plowing  has  stopped  in  the  area.   "Our  boys 
are  planting  corn  on  plowed  ground  now.  They'll  get  corn  planting  out  of 
the  way,  then  plow  and  plant  soybeans." 


-more- 
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East  Central  Illinois 

"Farmers  in  Ford  County  are  generally  a  little  behind  average 
for  the  season,"  reports  Jim  Neuschwander,  Ford  County  Extension  adviser. 

Neuschwander  says  less  than  one  percent  of  the  corn  is  planted 
in  Ford  County.  And  some  farmers  still  have  oats  to  sow. 

"While  it's  too  late  to  get  good  grain  yields  from  oats,  most 
of  the  boys  will  have  to  plant  anyway.     They're  using  the  stands  for 
diverted  acres  or  to  establish  forage  seedings,"  he  explained. 

Neuschwander  says  the  problem  isn't  too  much  moisture.  Instead, 
timing  of  rainfall  has  caused  the  problems  with  planting. 

Northern  Illinois 

Farmers  in  northwestern  Illinois  got  back  on  their  fields  Monday 
(May  h).     But  farmers  in  northeastern  Illinois  are  still  waiting  for  fields 
to  dry,  reports  Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb. 

Mulvaney  estimates  that  it  will  be  Wednesday  or  Thursday  (May  6 
or  7)  before  northeastern  Illinois  fields  are  dry  enough  to  work. 

Meanwhile,  Mulvaney  reports  little  change  in  the  plowing  or 
planting  status:  80  to  90  percent  of  the  plowing  complete  in  northwestern 
Illinois;  kO  to  50  percent  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state. 

Planting  at  the  DeKalb  Area  Agronomy  Research  Field  is  in  full 
swing,  and  Mulvaney  expects  the  farm  crew  to  finish  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 
Spring  operations  are  still  slow  due  to  heavy  rains  at  the  Agronomy  Research 
Center  in  Will  County. 

-more- 
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The  warm  weather  has  forage  crops  off  to  a  good  start,  Mulvaney 
says.  Forage  crops  are  growing  well  and  show  little  winter  damage.  All 
signs  point  to  an  early  first  cutting. 

This  will  probably  be  the  last  week  northern  Illinois  farmers 
have  a  chance  to  topdress  oats,  Mulvaney  adds.  Oat  plantings  are  up  and 
growing  well.  He  suggests  that  farmers  who  have  had  no  lodging  problem 
in  the  past  topdress  with  25  to  30  pounds  of  nitrogen  while  they  still  have 
a  chance. 
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Tree  Barriers 
Reduce  Traffic  Noise 


URBANA — An  area  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubs  looks  peaceful  and 
quiet.  Research  now  underway  indicates  that  trees  and  shrubs  can  help  to 
make  the  area  sound  that  way,  too. 

Properly  located  tree  and  shrub  barriers  can  reduce  noise  as 
much  as  50  percent,  reports  Ted  Curtin,  University  of  Illinois  Extension 
forester.  And  when  grass  is  added,  the  combined  plantings  used  to  divide 
or  surround  large  hard-surfaced  areas  can  cut  sound  levels  by  65  percent. 

These  are  some  of  the  key  findings  from  a  three-year  study  soon 
to  be  completed  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Engineering  with 
funds  provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Forest  Service. 

Curtin  points  out  that  excessive  noise  as  a  form  of  environmental 
pollution  is  drawing  increasing  public  attention.  The  use  of  trees  and 
shrubs  as  traffic  noise  screens  has  been  proposed  to  combat  that  pollution. 
But  little  scientific  evidence  has  been  developed  concerning  the  method's 
effectiveness. 

When  the  joint  University  of  Nebraska -Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and 
Range  Experiment  project  is  completed  late  this  year,  scientists  expect  to 
have  some  of  the  answers.  Information  gathered  in  the  study  will  guide 
decisions  on  design  and  placement  of  tree  barriers  to  stop  noise. 

Preliminary  findings  indicate  that  tree  species  do  not  differ 
greatly  in  their  ability  to  reduce  traffic  noise  levels.  But  evergreen 
varieties  are  best  for  year-round  noise  screening. 

-more- 
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The  findings  show  that  tree  height  is  an  important  factor.  The 
barrier  effect  is  greater  with  tall  trees  and  with  wide  belts  of  trees 
that  diffuse  and  absorb  sound  over  a  larger  area.  Significant  sound  reduction 
can  be  achieved  from  narrow,  dense  tree  belts — but  the  wider  belts  are 
generally  more  effective. 

The  scientists  also  noted  that  softness  or  hardness  of  the  surface 
over  which  sound  travels  also  greatly  affects  noise  levels.  Soft  surfaces 
such  as  lawns  with  tree  or  shrub  borders,  absorb  sound.  Hard  surfaces, 
such  as  highways  and  parking  lots,  reflect  and  may  even  amplify  sound. 

Other  findings  include: 

— Distances  of  75  feet  or  more  should  be  available  for  planting 
between  the  noise  sources  and  the  area  to  be  protected. 

—Dense  barriers  formed  by  planting  several  rows  of  trees  closely 
together  are  most  effective. 

— Noise  screens  should  be  placed  as  close  as  safely  possible  to 
the  noise  sources. 

To  reach  these  preliminary  conclusions,  the  scientists  followed 
these  four  steps: 

1.  Traffic  noises  produced  by  trucks,  passenger  cars  and  buses, 
were  recorded  and  used  as  the  sound  source  for  experiments. 

2.  Tree  belts  of  varying  widths,  heights  and  types  were  selected 
at  quiet  sites  on  flat  terrain. 

3.  Recorded  traffic  sounds  were  played  back  at  their  recorded  sound 

levels  through  the  trees  and  measured  at  varying  distances  behind  the  belts. 
k.     The  procedure  was  repeated  at  another  location  where  no  trees 
were  growing,  and  the  measured  sound,  with  and  without  intervening  foliage, 
was  used  to  draw  conclusions  on  the  ability  of  trees  to  reduce  sound  levels. 
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Five  Illinois  Young  People 
To  Live,  Work  Overseas 


URBANA— Four  young  ladies  and  a  young  man  from  Illinois  will  get 
first-hand  foreign  living  experience  this  year  as  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange  (IFYE)  delegates. 

The  five  and  the  country  each  will  visit  are:  Nancy  Bratton, 
Urbana  -  India;  Beverly  Laesch,  Bloomington  -  Panama;  Florence  Schmidt, 
Naperville  -  Italy;  Lawrence  Johnson,  Walnut  -  Kenya;  and  Patricia  Sullivan, 
Arlington  Heights  -  Nicaragua  or  Costa  Rica. 

H.  J.  Wetzel,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  k-E   specialist, 
explains  that  the  objective  of  the  IFYE  program  is  to  give  young  people  a 
chance  "to  learn  another  way  of  life  by  living  it."  Miss  Bratton,  Miss 
Schmidt,  Miss  Laesch  and  Johnson  will  live  with  families  in  their  host 
countries  for  six  months. 

Miss  Sullivan  will  participate  in  IFYE's  expanded  Youth  Development 
Program. 

The  Youth  Development  Program  is  a  spin-off  of  the  traditional 
IFYE  experience,  Wetzel  says.  Under  this  program,  teams  of  U.S.  young  people 
go  into  rural  areas  of  their  host  countries  and  spend  one  year  working  with 
local  rural  youth  organizations  to  develop  skills  in  agricultural  production 
and  home  economics. 

Miss  Sullivan  will  be  one  of  eight  U.S.  delegates  assigned  to 
youth  development  projects  in  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  Final  country  assignments 
will  be  made  during  their  orientation  program  at  the  National  U-H  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

-more- 
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The  University  of  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  the 
National  U-H  Foundation  co-sponsor  the  IFYE  program.  Contributions  from 
individuals  and  groups  in  the  delegated  home  county  and  the  Illinois  4-H 
Foundation  aid  the  program. 

In  1970,  about  90  U.S.  delegates  will  participate  in  the  IFYE 
program.  In  turn,  an  equal  number  of  exchangees  from  other  countries  will 
live  with  American  families  in  several  states.  Illinois  will  host  17 
international  exchangees  this  summer,  Wetzel  adds. 

An  IFYE's  responsibility  doesn't  end  when  he  returns  from  his 
foreign  assignment,  Wetzel  points  out.  Each  IFYE  shares  his  experiences 
and  increased  awareness  of  international  issues  through  slide  talks  to 
school,  civic  and  community  groups. 

Miss  Schmidt  and  Miss  Sullivan  report  to  the  National  k-H 

Foundation  in  Washington  for  orientation  in  mid-June.  The  others  leave 

in  early-September. 
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NOTE  TO  EDITORS: 


The  U.  of  I.  Agronomy  Report  is  a  service  from  the 
Office  of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers 
and  agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions 
throughout  the  state.  We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm 
readers  insight  into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform 
them  of  research  in  progress  to  help  solve  the  problems. 
The  report  will  be  a  weekly  service  throughout  the  crop 
season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report: 

Work  Progresses  Between  Rains 


Illinois  farmers  get  a  lot  done  during  a  day  of  good  weather. 
Tillage  gets  underway,  planters  start  clicking  and  tractors  growl  from 
before  dawn  until  late  in  the  night. 

But  so  far  this  season,  for  every  good  day,  we've  had  several 
days  when  fields  were  too  wet  to  work. 

Here's  the  May  13  report  from  University  of  Illinois  area 
agronomists  throughout  the  state. 


Southern  Illinois 

Southern  Illinois  farmers  still  wait  for  the  sun  to  shine,  says 
Bob  Webb,  superintendent  of  Extension  programs  at  the  Dixon  Springs 
Agricultural  Center. 

More  than  6  inches  of  rain  fell  in  the  Dixon  Springs  area  over 
the  weekend. 

Farming  operations  are  at  a  standstill,  and  many  bottom-land 
areas  are  under  water. 


-more- 
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A  large  percentage  of  the  zero-till  corn  planted  in  April  needs 
to  be  replanted,  Webb  says.  Corn  planted  the  week  of  May  1  is  starting 
to  come  up  but  is  yellow  and  needs  some  sunshine  to  get  it  going. 

The  southern  Illinois  wheat  crop  generally  looks  good,  Webb  adds. 
But  wheat  is  also  yellowing  and  showing  some  signs  of  nitrogen  deficiency. 
Plenty  of  sunshine  will  help. 

"A  lot  of  tillage  was  done  during  the  dry  period  last  week,  but 
2-1/2  inches  of  weekend  rains  bogged  down  any  corn-planting  plans,"  reports 
Dale  Millis,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  Carbondale.   "EJven  with  no  more 
rain,  it  will  be  Saturday  before  many  fields  will  be  dry  enough  to  work 
again,"  Millis  adds. 

On  the  several  hundred  acres  of  corn  planted  April  9  to  11, 
Millis  says,  continuous  wet  weather  since  planting  caused  germination  and 
growing  problems.  He  reports  that  50  to  75  percent  of  the  early  planted 
corn  was  replanted  last  week. 

"The  area  that  had  best  luck  with  early  planted  corn  is  around 
Waterloo.  There's  some  10-inch-high  corn  in  that  area  that  looks  good," 
Millis  says. 

Southern  Illinois  wheat  looks  "the  best  ever,"  farmers  report.  But 
Millis  warns  of  possible  disease  problems  if  wet  weather  continues.  Mildew, 
septoria  and  rust  are  present,  and  septoria  and  mildew  can  spread  fast  if 
wet  weather  continues,  Millis  claims. 

Alfalfa  weevils  are  present  in  all  alfalfa  stands  but  reached  a 
peak  last  week.  Spray  operations  are  tapering  off,  Millis  reports. 


-more- 
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Arden  Christiansen,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  Brownstown, 
reports  less  rain  and  sees  only  a  slowing  of  field  work  due  to  rain. 

"Rains  over  the  weekend  slowed  field  work,  but  the  rains  were 
spotty.  Planting  and  other  field  work  will  proceed  on  schedule  by  mid-week 
in  most  places,"  Christiansen  says. 

There  was  extensive  planting  in  the  Brownstown  area  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  week.  Only  a  few  farms  had  work  held  up  by  standing 
surface  water.  Christiansen  says  some  early  planted  corn  is  up,  but  many 
stands  are  spotty  where  water  stood  on  fields.  Some  spot -replanting  will 
be  required,  he  adds. 

Christiansen  issues  this  warning  for  farms  planning  to  cut  alfalfa. 
Watch  the  crop  carefully  and  cut  early  if  weevil  damage  threatens.  This 
warning  is  especially  true  in  areas  where  weevils  were  not  controlled 
with  insecticides,  Christiansen  says. 

Western  Illinois 

"We  got  lots  of  corn  planted  over  here  last  week  but  weekend 
thunder showers  stopped  work  again." 

That's  the  report  from  Carrol  Chambliss,  U.  of  I.  agronomist  at 
Macomb. 

Chambliss  says  farmers  in  the  Macomb  area  have  about  one -quarter 
of  their  corn  planted.  A  few  fields  of  corn  above  ground  have  been  reported 
in  Hancock  County.  Scattered  fields  are  up  throughout  the  area. 

-more- 
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Chambliss  reports  that  the  one  alfalfa  field  he  checked  this  week 
showed  no  signs  of  weevil  damage.  Chambliss  suggests  keeping  a  close  watch 
on  the  second  cutting,  however. 

East-Central  Illinois 

Slightly  more  than  2-1/2  inches  of  rain  on  May  11  and  12  stopped 
field  work  in  parts  of  east-central  Illinois.  Fortunately,  many  farmers 
got  in  a  good  day  of  planting  on  May  9. 

That's  the  report  from  Les  Boone,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at 
Urbana. 

Boone  says  corn  on  the  Hartsburg  field  is  up  and  growing. 
"Herbicides  still  haven't  been  applied,  and  weeds  are  coming  on  like  crazy," 
Boone  says. 

Boone  says  Logan  County  is  dotted  with  ponded  areas.  Less  than 
a  measurable  amount  of  corn  has  been  planted. 

Farther  east— in  DeWitt  and  Champaign  Counties,  for  example— 20 
to  30  percent  of  the  corn  has  been  planted,  Boone  estimates. 

Northern  Illinois 

Northern  Illinois  farmers  enjoyed  what  Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of 
I.  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb,  calls  "their  best  spell  of  weather  so  far  this 
spring,"  last  week.  And  the  amount  of  field  work  completed  shows  what  can 
be  done  when  the  weather  cooperates. 

Mulvaney  estimates  that  northwestern  Illinois  farmers  have  75 
to  80  percent  of  their  corn  planted.  Some  are  now  planting  soybeans. 
Soybean  planting  will  be  in  full  swing  as  soon  as  their  fields  dry  out.  About 
one -half  to  one  inch  of  rain  fell  in  the  area  Saturday  (May  8)  and  Tuesday  (May  11) 

-more- 
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There  are  still  some  wet  spots  in  northeastern  Illinois  fields, 
Mulvaney  says.  But  many  farmers  are  going  around  these  spots  and  continuing 
spring  tillage  operations.  Mulvaney  estimates  that  80  percent  of  the  plowing 
in  northeastern  Illinois  is  now  complete  and  10  to  15  percent  of  the  corn 
crop  is  in  the  ground. 

The  farm  crews  finished  corn  planting  at  the  DeKalb  Area  Agronomy 

Research  Field  last  Wednesday  (May  6),  and  started  planting  at  the  Will 

County  fields  at  Elwood.  One  study  underway  at  the  Elwood  site  is  to  compare 

nitrogen  utilization  rates  with  four  tillage  methods — normal  plowing,  chisel 

plowing,  discing  and  zero  till. 
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Wells  Bring  Indians 

To  The  Countryside 


URBANA-- Only  water  could  take  the  Indian  farmer  away  from  his 
traditional  home,  the  village.  And  water  is  doing  just  that.  It  is  leading 
the  farmer  to  a  new  frontier  home  in  the  country. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  farmers  of  India  lived  in  villages  and 
traveled  each  day  to  their  fields.  But  today  new  sources  of  water  in  the 
country  are  breaking  this  pattern.  Some  of  the  farmers  are  now  moving  away 
from  their  traditional  homes  and  building  houses  on  their  land  near  one  of 
their  most  prized  possessions — their  irrigation  well. 

U.  of  I.  Professor  Ralph  C.  Hay,  who  recently  returned  from  India 
where  he  served  six  months  as  agricultural  engineering  Extension  adviser 
at  Uttar  Pradesh  Agricultural  University  (UPAU),  says  that  this  migration  is 
made  possible  by  development  and  adaption  of  drilling  and  contruction 
techniques  allowing  farmers  to  have  their  own  irrigation  wells. 

"in  one  extension  block  in  central  Uttar  Pradesh  state,  there  were 
only  13  privately  owned  irrigation  wells  in  1965,"  he  says.   "But  by  19&9? 
there  were  over  500  wells  in  the  same  area." 

He  adds,  "Some  farmers  are  now  building  combined  homes  and  pump 
houses  at  their  wells.  Now  they  have  wells  for  assured  irrigation  and  higher 
crop  production. 

"They  prefer  to  live  near  the  wells  to  watch  over  them  closely  for 
wells  are  their  most  prized  possession." 

-more- 
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Hay  says  that  advances,  including  well  development  and  private 
ownership  and  operation  or  irrigation  pumps,  are  traceable  to  assistance 
given  to  Indian  agricultural  engineers  by  advisers  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  other  U.S.  universities. 

The  U.  of  I.  furnishes  technical  aid  and  advisory  personnel  to 

UPAU,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Agricultural  University,  and  their  new  engineering 

colleges  as  part  of  a  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  contract 

with  India. 
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Sierra  Leone  Parliamentarians 
Visit  UI 

URBANA— Three  parliamentarians  from  Sierra  Leone  were  guests  of 
the  University  of  Illinois'  Office  of  International  Programs  and  Studies, 
Monday  (May  11),  on  the  Urb ana -Champaign  campus. 

The  Members  of  Parliament,  Foday  Borbordee  Turay,  deputy  minister 
of  the  Ministry  of  Lands,  Mines  and  Labor;  Francis  Jabati;  and  Alimamy 
Khazali,  met  with  African  students  and  conferred  with  U.  of  I.  staff  members 
who  have  served  in  Africa  and  worked  with  education  and  agricultural  programs 
in  developing  nations.  They  are  in  the  United  States  as  participants  in  the 
Department  of  State's  International  Visitor  Program. 

After  attending  a  luncheon  with  University  staff  members,  they 
discussed  specific  problems  relating  to  Sierra  Leone's  agriculture  and 
education.  Other  topics  discussed  included  the  education  of  Sierra  Leone 
graduate  students  at  the  U.  of  I.  and  the  association  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  with  Njala  University  College. 

NUC,  developed  with  U.  of  I.  assistance  under  a  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  contract  with  Sierra  Leone,  prepares  students  for 
careers  in  teaching,  Extension,  and  research. 

Currently  at  NUC  are  13  long-term  U.  of  I.  advisors,  usually  serving 
two  years.  Consultants  in  specialized  areas  also  serve  short-term  assignments 
there  as  need  develops. 

Accompanying  the  parliamentarians  on  their  U.S.  tour  is  Paul  Doody 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Institute,  coordinating  agency. 
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Beef  Heart  Research  Has  Implications 
For  Solution  Of  Human  Heart  Ills 


URBANA —University  of  Illinois  Animal  Scientist  Richard  Robson 
will  spend  the  next  three  years,  and  $575^27,  isolating  a  protein  molecule 
called  alpha-actinin  from  beef  hearts. 

But  his  work  may  have  application  to  the  human  heart's  ills. 
Alpha-actinin  is  a  recently  discovered,  and  relatively  unexplored,  contractile 
protein.  A  contractile  protein  is  one  that  helps  muscles  to  contract. 

Robs on' s  research  is  financed  by  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  The  research  may  provide  significant  information  on  the 
nature  of  the  heart's  contractile  apparatus  and  indicate  how  certain  heart 
muscle  diseases  are  caused,  and  can  be  helped  or  eliminated. 

The  U.  of  I.  project,  titled  "Studies  on  Heart  Muscle  -  Actinin," 
deals  with  alpha-actinin  that  Robson  and  a  research  assistant  will  isolate 
from  bovine  hearts.  Alpha-actinin  was  discovered  only  five  years  ago  and 
little  is  known  about  its  function  as  a  contractile  protein.  Researchers 
do  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  specific  proteins  responsible  for  muscle  contraction. 

Robson  hopes  to  pin  down  alpha-actinin 's  function.  He  will  develop 
procedures  for  extracting  and  purifying  alpha-actinin  from  bovine  heart 
muscles.  Then,  once  pure  alpha-actinin  is  produced,  a  study  of  its  physical 
and  chemical  properties  will  begin. 
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131  Specialist  Outlines  Concerns 
On  Nitrates  In  Environment 


URBANA — "Concern  about  nitrates  in  food  and  water  is  genuine. 
But  surrounding  the  genuine  concern  is  a  lack  of  information— and  more 
unfortunate,  some  mis information." 

That's  how  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Agronomist  Sam  Aldrich 
thumbnailed  the  nitrate  situation  during  a  recent  panel  discussion  here  on 
the  U.  of  I.  campus. 

Aldrich  points  out  that  people— well  intent ioned,  often  uninformed, 
and  usually  operating  outside  their  area  of  competence— have  generated 
needed  concern  about  environmental  problems  including  nitrates.  But  some 
people  have  then  gone  too  far  in  suggesting  unrealistic  or  unwise  solutions. 

Aldrich  cites  these  as  realistic  choices  faced  by  agricultural 
leaders  as  they  view  future  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizers: 

—Would  you  prefer  possible  nitrate  pollution  or  sediment  pollution? 

— Would  you  prefer  to  maintain  or  increase  nitrogen  fertilizer 
use,  or  to  have  high  food  costs  for  all  American  families? 

—Would  you  prefer  to  maintain  or  increase  nitrogen  fertilizer 
use  or  to  deplete  soils  and  leave  them  unproductive  for  future  generations? 

"I  feel  that  in  the  long  run,  soil  is  our  most  precious  resource. 
And  preserving  it  is  our  most  important  responsibility,"  Aldrich  says. 

"I'm  deeply  concerned  about  maintaining  water  quality,  but  maintaini; 
soil  productivity  is  of  even  greater  importance,"  Aldrich  stresses. 


-more- 
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According  to  Aldrich,  soil  productivity  can  be  lost  two  ways: 
through  erosion  and  through  depleting  soil  fertility, 

"We've  been  a  great  deal  more  successful  in  maintaining  soil 
fertility  than  in  eliminating  physical  loss  of  soil  through  erosion," 
Aldrich  says. 

Aldrich  points  out  that  for  240  years— from  about  1700  to  1940— 
American  farmers  gradually  depleted  the  fertility  levels  of  their  soils. 

Only  during  the  last  30  years — 1940  to  1970 — have  levels  of 
phosphorus,  potassium,  magnesium  and  calcium  been  restored  to  at  least  the 
original  levels  in  a  substantial  number  of  fields. 

Nitrogen  levels  have  not  been  restored.  They  are  still  far  below 
original  levels  in  most  cases. 

Aldrich  then  focused  his  remarks  on  these  myths  associated  with 
the  nitrate  content  in  food  and  water: 

Myth  No.  1:  The  nitrate  problem  stems  from  farmer  applications 
of  nitrates  to  the  soil. 

"Not  so,"  says  Aldrich.   "We  don't  apply  nitrates  to  any  extent. 
In  Illinois,  less  than  five  percent  of  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  used  is  in 
the  nitrate  form." 

Myth  No.  2:  All  foods  contain  high  amounts  of  nitrates  because 
of  applied  fertilizers. 

"Not  so  again,"  Aldrich  states.   "The  problem  of  nitrates  in 
foods  is  limited  entirely  to  plants  such  as  spinach  and  broccoli  used  for 
their  vegetative  parts,"  he  explains. 

"You  do  not  increase  the  nitrate  content  of  the  feed  grains— corn, 
rice,  soybeans  and  small  grains— by  applying  supplemental  nitrogen,"  he  says. 

-more- 
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"You  may  increase  the  protein  content,  but  you  do  not  increase 
the  nitrogen  content." 

Aldrich  further  points  out  that  desired  yield  level  rather  than 
type  of  fertilizer  accounts  for  the  existing  nitrate  level  in  green,  leafy 
vegetables. 

"We  would  not  reduce  the  nitrate  content  of  spinach  one  iota  if 
we  produced  the  same  acre-yield  by  shifting  from  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
to  livestock  wastes  or  to  growing  legumes  and  plowing  them  under  as  a  source 
of  nitrogen,"  Aldrich  stresses. 

"it's  easy  to  point  fingers  at  nitrogen  fertilizers  and  'blame1 
them  for  all  nitrate  problems,"  Aldrich  agrees,  "but  at  present,  we  don't 
know  that  nitrate  problems  would  be  reduced  if  nitrogen  fertilizers  were 
reduced  or  banned. " 

He  points  out  serious  side  effects  that  would  occur  if  an  alternative 
method  is  used  to  maintain  yield  levels. 

One  alternative  would  be  to  restrict  nitrogen  fertilizer  use.  But 
reverting  to  a  farming  system  in  which  legume  nitrogen  replaces  fertilizer 
nitrogen  would  result  in  increased  corn  acreage,  increased  small  grain 
acreage  (for  seeding)  and  increased  legume  acreage. 

"Many  of  these  acres  would  be  highly  susceptible  to  erosion," 
Aldrich  says.   "And  in  the  end,  we  would  greatly  increase  sediment  pollution." 

For  such  a  farming  system  to  be  economical,  livestock  would  need 
to  utilize  part  of  the  forage  and  grain — a  shift  that  would  increase  potential 
for  pollution  from  livestock  wastes. 

-more- 
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Aldrich  says  nitrogen  fertilizers  have  been  widely  blamed  for 
"destroying"  Illinois  rivers.  However,  he  says  data  for  the  past  10  to  20 
years  shows  little  change  in  the  nitrate  content  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Wabash  rivers  and  shows  similar  change  in  the  Kaskaskia  and  Illinois 
rivers  near  where  they  empty  into  the  Mississippi. 

"Some  streams  are  high  in  nitrates,  and  undoubtedly,  fertilizer 
has  been  one  of  the  contributing  factors,"  Aldrich  admits.   "But  other 
factors  may  be  as  important  or  even  more  important  locally,"  he  says. 

"it  is  premature  to  blame  fertilizer  for  water  quality  problems," 

he  concludes. 
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of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers  and 
agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions  throughout 
the  state.     We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm  readers  insight 
into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform  them  of  research  in 
progress  to  help  solve  the  problems.     The  report  will  be 
a  weekly  service  throughout  the  crop  season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report: 
Replanting  An  Issue  In 
Some  Areas 


URBANA — While  farmers  in  some  parts  of  Illinois  hustle  to  get 
corn  planted,  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  state  face  another  dilemma: 
Should  they  replant  corn? 

University  of  Illinois  agronomists  say  the  decision  is  easy 
when  the  stand  is  a  near-failure.     But  when  the  stand  is  spotted  or  about 
70  percent  complete,  the  decision  gets  tough. 

Replanted  corn  generally  yields  less— maybe  20  to  30  bushels 
per  acre — because  the  optimum  planting  date  is  past.  Also,  replanting 
costs  money — and  doesn't  assure  a  good  stand  on  the  replanted  acres. 

The  agronomists  point  out  that  replanting  increases  the  risk 
of  harvesting  problems  resulting  from  late -maturing,  late-planted  corn. 

They  warn  that  when  corn  stands  are  about  70  percent  of  what 
was  anticipated — 1^,000  plants  per  acre  instead  of  20,000  plants — it's 
risky  to  replant. 

But  replanting  decisions  are  only  a  problem  in  part  of  the 

state.     Here's  the  May  20  report  from  U.   of  I.   area  agronomists  throughout 

Illinois. 

-more- 
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Southern  Illinois 

The  weather  has  been  bright  and  clear  since  Sunday  (May  17) 
in  southern  Illinois,  and  farmers  are  back  to  spring  work,  says  Bob  Webb, 
superintendent  of  Extension  programs  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural 
Center. 

But  much  of  their  time  is  spent  replanting  early  zero-till  corn 
that  didn't  germinate  because  of  too  much  rain. 

About  Ik  inches  of  rain  fell  in  the  Dixon  Springs  area  during 
the  30-day  period  ending  May  18,  Webb  reports.  "And  it's  still  nip  'n' 
tuck  for  some  of  the  zero-till  corn  planted  earlier  this  month." 

With  the  break  in  the  weather,  hay  making  equipment  got  rolling 
this  week  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Center.  Forage  crops  look  good,  Webb  says. 
And  if  the  weather  cooperates,  southern  Illinois  farmers  should  be  able  to 
put  up  some  high-quality  hay.  Pastures  have  never  been  better,  he  adds. 

The  southern  Illinois  wheat  crop  that  looked  yellow  a  week  ago, 
responded  to  the  sun  and  now  prospects  are  good.  Webb  says  some  earlier 
varieties  are  in  bloom  and  others  are  just  about  ready.  They're  keeping 
their  eyes  open  for  armyworm— but  so  far  haven't  found  any. 

Erosion  loss  is  high  in  southern  Illinois,  especially  on  land 
that  was  plowed  and  ready  to  plant  just  before  the  rains  came.  Webb 
says  it's  one  of  the  worst  springs  in  terms  of  amount  and  extent  of  erosion 
and  washing  damage  in  the  30  years  he's  been  at  Dixon  Springs. 

Webb  advises  southern  Illinois  farmers  to  watch  emerging  corn 
for  signs  of  nitrogen  deficiency  and  to  apply  additional  nitrogen  when 
needed. 

-more - 
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Dale  Millis,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  Carbondale,  says 
farmers  in  his  area  started  working  in  dry  spots  last  Friday  and 
Saturday  (May  15-16). 

Considerable  field  work  was  done  on  Monday,  but  some  areas 
remained  wet. 

Millis  says  less  than  10  percent  of  the  corn  is  planted, 
and  practically  no  soybeans  are  in  the  ground.  But  if  dry  weather 
continues,  both  percentages  will  increase  rapidly. 

He  says  septoria  is  present  in  all  wheat  fields.  And  mildew 
in  wheat  is  severe  in  some  areas.  The  variety  Arthur  is  least  affected 
by  mildew,  but  Blueboy,  a  rather  new  variety,  is  susceptible. 

Millis  reports  that  many  farmers  are  cutting  alfalfa  this 
week. 

Arden  Christiansen,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  Brownstown, 
says  southern  Illinois  farmers  "are  playing  catch-up"  now.  Last  week's 
rains  were  spotty  and  some  farmers  are  still  held  up  by  wet  field 
conditions.  But  most  are  back  in  their  fields  and  working  to  make  up 
for  lost  time. 

Christiansen  estimates  that  southern  Illinois  farmers  have 
two-thirds  of  their  corn  acreage  planted  now  and  they're  off  to  a  good 
start  on  soybean  planting. 

Most  of  the  southern  Illinois  wheat  crop  is  headed  out, 
Christiansen  says.  He's  also  noticed  some  mildew  problems  caused  by 
wet  weather.  He  reminds  farmers  that  it's  still  a  good  idea  to  get 
the  alfalfa  crop  harvested  as  soon  as  possible  before  weevils  get  the 
leaves. 

-more - 
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Some  of  the  early  planted  corn  looks  good,  Christiansen  reports. 
But  much--especiaily  that  planted  in  early  April — is   spotty.     Some  replanting 
is  under  way. 

Western  Illinois 

"Rains  last  Wednesday  (May  13)  stopped  everything,"  reports 
Carrol  Chambliss,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  Macomb.   "But  Saturday  and 
Sunday  were  good  drying  days,  and  some  farmers  in  the  area  were  able  to 
get  back  in  the  fields  Tuesday  (May  19)." 

Chambliss  says  some  corn  and  soybeans  are  up  now  in  western 
Illinois.  Many  fields  show  some  ye llowing- -mostly  a  result  of  wet  and 
cloudy  weather.  Chambliss  expects  the  yellowing  to  disappear  following 
two  or  three  days  of  strong  sunshine. 

He  reports  the  1970  oat  crop  looks  good,  but  some  fields  have 
drowned  out  spots. 

East-Central  Illinois 


"Logan  County  farmers  are  back  in  the  fields  today  (May  19) 
and  if  the  weather  continues  to  be  sunny,  they'll  probably  start  corn 
planting  this  week." 

That's  the  report  from  Les  Boone,   area  agronomist  at  Urbana. 
Boone  says  farmers   in  DeWitt  and  Champaign  Counties  stand  a  good  chance 
of  finishing  corn  planting  this  week  if  the  weather  holds. 

But  north  of  that  area,  the  soil  is  still  too  wet  to  permit 
field  work. 

-more - 
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Northern  Illinois 

Somewhere  between  2-1/2  and  5  inches  of  rain  fell  in  most  areas 
of  northern  Illinois  during  the  past  week,  reports  Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of 
I.  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb.  And  the  rain  effectively  stopped  nearly  all 
field  work. 

"Northern  Illinois  streams  are  about  as  high  as  we've  seen  them 
for  some  years,"  Mulvaney  says.  The  Illinois  River  at  Ottawa  was  at 
near-record  levels. 

Mulvaney  expected  farmers  to  get  back  into  their  fields  by 
Wednesday  (May  20).  But  the  sunshine  and  rapid  drying  conditions  may  be 
a  mixed  blessing. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  sunshine  should  help  early  planted  corn 
showing  signs  of  nitrogen  deficiency,  Mulvaney  says. 

But  rapid  drying  can  also  lead  to  severe  crusting  problems  in 
other  fields.   "Something  will  have  to  be  done  to  correct  the  condition 
to  get  emergence,"  Mulvaney  points  out.  Rotary  hoe  sales  are  up,  as  many 
northern  Illinois  farmers  get  set  to  tackle  crusting  problems. 

Farmers  who  want  top  yields  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  yellowing 
and  other  signs  of  nitrogen  deficiency,  and  apply  additional  nitrogen  before 
it's  too  late. 

Two  conditions  combined  to  increase  the  danger  of  nitrogen 
deficiency  this  spring.  Before  the  rains  came,  soil  temperatures  were  in 
the  60  to  65  degree  range  at  a  U-inch  depth,  Mulvaney  explains.  These 
higher-than-norraal  soil  temperatures  make  conditions  right  for  nitrification, 
Nitrates  accumulate  in  the  soil  where  there  is  no  growing  crop  to  use  them. 
When  followed  by  prolonged  wet  periods,  there's  a  chance  that  nitrogen  will 
be  lost  to  the  air. 

-more- 
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On  the  brighter  side,  the  northern  Illinois  hay  crop  looks 
excellent,  Mulvaney  reports.  And  farmers  can  expect  high  yields  if 
the  weather  cooperates. 

Many  alfalfa  stands  will  be  ready  to  harvest  in  a  week  or 
so,  Mulvaney  estimates.  Some  farmers  will  face  a  conflict  between 
hay-harvesting  and  corn-planting  chores. 

Mulvaney  suggests  that  farmers  not  give  up  too  soon  on  corn 

already  planted.   "Many  times  early  planted  corn  will  still  outyield 

replanted  corn  if  stands  are  reasonable — 16,000  plants  to  the  acre  or 

better." 
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Richard  Feltner  Named 
UI  Ag  Economics  Head 


Richard  L.  Feltner,  assistant  dean  of  agriculture  and 
professor  of  agricultural  economics  at  Michigan  State  University,  has 
been  named  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign.  The  appointment  is  effective 
August  1,  0.  G.  Bentley,  Dean  of  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture,  said, 
following  approval  by  the  UI  Board  of  Trustees  on  May  20. 

The  31-year-old  Feltner  is  a  native  of  New     Ross,   Indiana. 
He  earned  the  B.S.   degree  at  Purdue  University,  where   in  I960  he  was 
named  the  outstanding  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.     After 
receiving  his  master* s  degree  from  Purdue   in  196l,  Feltner  became  a 
graduate  assistant  at  North  Carolina  State  University.     He  received 
his  Ph.D.   from  that   institution  in  1965. 

Feltner  joined  the  Michigan  State  University  staff  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  agricultural  economics  on  January  1,   1965.     He 
has  been  an  associate  professor,  and  assistant  dean  of  agriculture  and 
director  of  resident   instruction  in  the  MSU  College  of  Agriculture, 
since  April  1,   1968. 

He  presently  is   serving  as  secretary  and  is  the  newly  elected 
chairman  of  the  directors  of  agricultural  instruction  for  the  North 
Central  States   in  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges. 

-more - 
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His  major  area  of  interest  has  been  agricultural  policy. 
Professional  societies  in  which  he  holds  membership  are  the  American 
Association  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  American  Economics 
Association.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Alpha  Zeta,  agriculture  honorary, 
and  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  an  education  honorary. 

In  his  new  position  at  the  U.  of  I.,  Feltner  will  replace 
H.  G.  Halcrow,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  for 
the  past  13  years.  Halcrow  will  remain  on  the  staff  as  a  professor 
of  agricultural  economics.  Earlier  this  year  he  advised  Dean  Bentley 
that  he  wished  to  be  relieved  of  administrative  duties  to  devote  full 
time  to  teaching,  research  and  writing. 

Halcrow  is  the  author  of  a  widely  used  text  on  agricultural 

policy  and  has  written  extensively  in  the  field  of  agricultural  finance 

policy,  and  related  topics.  He  plans  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  1970-71 

academic  year  on  sabbatical  leave  with  the  Food  Research  Institute  at 

Stanford  University. 
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NOTE  TO  EDITORS:     The  U.   of  I.  Agronomy  Report  is  a  service  from  the  Office 

of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers  and 
agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions  throughout 
the  state.     We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm  readers   insight 
into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform  them  of  research  in 
progress  to  help  solve  the  problems.     The  report  will  be  a 
weekly  service  throughout  the  crop  season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report: 
Planting  Wrap-Up 
Gets  Top  Priority 


Planting  and  replanting  continue  throughout  Illinois.  As  June  1 
draws  near,  most  farmers  with  corn  to  plant  realize  they're  planting  late. 

Some  have  switched  to  short-season  hybrids.  Others  face  these 
decisions: 

—Should  they  replant  or  hope  for  the  best  with  the  stand  they 


i 
i 
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have? 

ii 

--Should  they  continue  planting  corn  or  switch  to  soybeans? 
Unfortunately,  neither  decision  is  easy  to  make.  And  area 
agronomists  report  scattered  problems  with  insects,  hay  ready  to  cut  and  a 

M 

raft  of  other  problems  and  management  practices  also  demanding  farmer  time 
and  attention. 

But  planting  gets  top  priority — at  least  that's  what  University 
of  Illinois  area  agronomists  reported  May  20. 

Southern  Illinois 

The  biggest  problem  facing  southern  Illinois  farmers  these  days  is 
lack  of  time,  says  George  McKibben,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  the  Dixon 
Springs  Agricultural  Center.  There's  still  corn  to  be  planted— or  replanted. 
The  hay  crop  is  ready  to  cut.  And  barley  is  about  ready  to  combine. 

-more- 
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Since  Friday  (May  22),  southern  Illinois  farmers  have  be  n  going 
full  steam  ahead  in  order  to  catch  up,  McKibben  says.  Farmers  planting 
zero-till  corn  got  back  to  work  a  little  earlier.  He  estimates  that  about 
half  of  the  corn  in  the  area  is  now  planted. 

County  Extension  advisers  report  varying  crop  conditions  across 
southern  Illinois. 

Bill  McAllister,  Macoupin  County  adviser,  reports  most  of  his 
county's  corn  crop  planted,  with  soybeans  about  50  percent  planted. 

"A  light  shower  wouldn't  hurt  us  any,"  McAllister  notes.   "Some 
of  the  late-plowed  ground  is  cloddy.  A  shower  would  give  farmers  a  chance 
to  break  the  clods  and  work  up  a  good  seedbed." 

McAllister  says  wheat  looks  good.  He  has  observed  armyworms  in 
some  fields,  but  he's  had  no  calls  from  farmers. 

However,  Keith  Romack,  Cumberland  County  Extension  adviser,  says 
about  200  acres  of  wheat  were  sprayed  May  26  to  knock  out  an  armyworm 
infestation. 

"The  outbreak  is  centered  in  a  one -quarter-mile -square  area 
about  k   miles  northwest  of  Toledo.  The  worms  are  working  the  wheat  leaves 
and  breaking  off  heads.   I  found  8  to  10  worms  per  foot  of  row  in  some  fields 
Other  fields  had  3  to  6  worms  per  foot  of  row,  Romack  says. 

"A  bigger  problem  may  come  from  worms,   one-fourth  to  one-half  inch 
long  that  are  coming  on  now.     The  little  ones  have  a  lot  of  chewing  to  do 
before  they  grow  up,"  Romack  adds. 

Most  of  the  wheat   in  the  Cumberland  County  area  is  just  starting 
to  head.     Romack  reports  some  fields   in  the  early  milk  stage. 
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Charles  Orcutt,  Clark  County  Extension  adviser,  reports  no  armyworra 
problems  yet,  but  suggests  farmers  in  the  area  keep  a  close  watch  on  wheat 
because  of  the  Cumberland  County  outbreak. 

Orcutt  reports  corn  planting  about  75  percent  complete  and  soybeans 
about  30  percent  planted.  "We'll  really  roll  to  a  fast  finish  if  the  weather 
holds,"  he  says. 

On  the  other  side  of  Cumberland  County,  Joe  Faggetti,  Fayette 
County  adviser,  reports  no  insect  problems.  He  says  corn  and  soybean  planting 
are  still  only  50  percent  complete. 

Faggetti  says  Fayette  County  farmers  report  extensive  problems 
with  chickweed  in  new  alfalfa  seedings  this  year. 

Monroe  County  Bright  Spot 

The  real  bright  spot  in  the  Illinois  crop  situation  may  be  along 
the  Mississippi  River  in  Monroe  County.  Arlin  Obst,  Monroe  County  Extension 
adviser,  says  all  crops  are  in  "perfect"  condition. 

"Early  planted  corn  is  30  inches  high  and  beautiful,"  Obst  says. 
"Many  fields  have  soybeans  10  inches  high  already." 

Except  for  some  flooded  bottoms,  Obst  predicts  that  all  planting 
will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  this  week. 

"One  farm  reported  that  the  Mississippi  crested  last  week  at  3^ 
feet  but  was  down  to  19  feet  by  Tuesday  morning,"  Obst  reports. 

"Wheat  is  beautiful.   It  is  the  finest  crop  we  have  ever  had. 
Some  disease  was  building  up  but  when  the  rains  stopped,  the  disease  stopped 
too.  We'll  be  harvesting  wheat  in  30  days." 

"All  alfalfa  is  in  the  barn  and  farmers  are  cutting  red  clover  hay. 

"We're  in  near  perfect  condition.  But  we  could  use  a  little  rain," 


Obst  adds. 

-more- 
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Western  Illinois 

Estimates  of  corn  planted  in  western  Illinois  range  from  60  to 
95  percent,  and  some  say  kO   percent  of  the  soybeans  are  planted. 

Carroll  Chambliss,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  Macomb,  says 
scattered  thunder  showers  in  the  area  account  for  the  wide  range.  More 
than  an  inch  of  rain  fell  in  some  parts  of  western  Illinois  last  weekend 
(May  23-24),  and  in  those  areas,  corn  planting  is  behind. 

Chambliss  says  most  farmers  have  been  too  busy  planting  to  check 
for  possible  insect  problems,  and  he  says  he's  heard  of  no  serious  outbreaks. 

East-Central  Illinois 


Les  Boone,  area  agronomist  at  Urbana,  says  his  area  had  about  an 
inch  or  rain  during  the  weekend  (May  23-24),  but  the  widely  scattered  showers 
didn't  slow  planting  operations  much. 

He  says  by  the  end  of  May  about  three -fourths  of  the  corn  and 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  soybeans  will  be  planted.  He  points  out 
that  many  fields  remain  to  be  plowed,  however. 

Serious  weed  problems  are  developing  in  early  planted  corn,  Boone 
says.  He  suggests  a  timely  cultivation  or  an  atrazine-oil  treatment  for 
control. 

"The  delay  caused  by  weather  is  our  biggest  problem,"  Boone  says. 
He  estimates  a  20  to  25  percent  yield  drop  in  corn  as  a  result  of  late 
planting. 

-more- 
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Northern  Illinois 

A  week  of  sunshine  and  a  little  rain  made  the  difference  in 
northern  Illinois,  says  Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb. 

Farmers  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  have  about  90 
percent  of  their  corn  crop  in  the  ground  and  75  to  80  percent  of  their 
soybeans,  Mulvaney  reports. 

Northeastern  Illinois  farmers  have  finally  been  able  to  get  back 
on  their  fields  and  are  50  to  60  percent  of  the  way  through  corn  planting. 
Some  soybeans  are  planted  in  northeastern  Illinois,  but  most  farmers  are 
concentrating  on  getting  corn  in  first. 

The  rush  to  finish  corn  and  soybean  planting  will  conflict  witn 
the  start  of  haying  preparations,  Mulvaney  says.  Forages  show  excellent 
growth  and  first  cuttings  will  be  heavy  if  farmers  can  get  it  put  away 
without  getting  it  wet.  First  cutting  should  be  ready  this  week  for  best 
quality. 

About  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell  during 

the  weekend  in  northern  Illinois --mostly  in  the  form  of  scattered  thundershowers 

And,  Mulvaney  says,  the  rain  helped  to  reduce  anticipated  crusting  problems. 

Some  northern  Illinois  farmers  report  crusting  but  the  problem  is  generally 

not  as  severe  as  expected. 
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U.  Of  I.  Economist  Predicts 
"Barn-Burner"  Soybean  Year 


URBANA — Chances  are  good  that  the  next  12  months  will  see  a  "good 
old-fashioned  barn-burner"  of  a  market  for  soybeans  and  soybean  products. 

That's  the  preciction  T.  A.  Hieronymus,  University  of  Illinois 
agricultural  economist,  made  at  the  Commodity  Club  of  New  York  recently. 

Hieronymus  summed  up  the  1970-71  soybean  situation  this  way: 

—There  appears  to  be  no  way  to  produce  a  surplus  of  soybeans  in 
1970. 

— Unless  soybean  acreage  is  appreciably  larger  than  March  1 
intentions  and/or  the  weather  is  as  unusually  favorable  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past  two  years,  the  September  1,  1971  ,  soybean  carryover  will  likely 
be  at  an  absolute  minimum. 

— If  the  yield  estimate  is  at  its  10-year  average,  the  crop  will 
be  dangerously  small. 

— If  there  is  adverse  weather  or  the  threat  of  serious  crop  damage 
and  utilization  rates  hold  at  currently  projected  levels,  the  soybean  market 
is  likely  to  explode. 

Hieronymus  told  the  group  that  the  current  year  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  soybean  history.   "We  were  all  very  wrong  last  fall." 

At  that  time,  it  appeared  that  an  18-percent  increase  in  disappearance 
would  be  needed  to  use  up  the  entire  soybean  crop  and  prevent  a  take-over 
under  the  loan.  The  largest  increase  in  any  previous  year  was  12  percent. 
Without  increased  disappearance,  soybean  prices  could  go  no  higher  than  the 
loan  rate  plus  the  cost  of  redemption. 

-more- 
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Also  last  fall,  the  crushing  industry  was  operating  at  80-percent 
capacity.  Enough  oil  and  meal  could  and  would  be  produced  to  hold  the  value 
close  to  the  soybean  loan  rate  which  meant  rather  low  prices  for  oil  and  meal. 

But  the  situation  changed.  Crush  through  April  was  20  percent 
more  than  a  year  ago,  exports  increased  36  percent,  and  total  soybean  usage 
increased  25  percent,  Hieronymus  reported. 

"All  four  parts  of  the  demand  structure  shared  in  the  phenomenal 
increase,"  Hieronymus  continued.   "The  fact  that  all  parts  have  boomed  is 
even  more  startling  than  the  total." 

1.  Domestic  use  of  meal  has  increased  about  25   percent.  Some  of 
the  more  important  reasons  for  this  increase  are  increased  livestock  numbers, 
decreased  fish  meal  supplies,  lack  of  growth  in  such  protein  feeds  as  animal 
byproducts,  and  high  livestock  prices  and  favorable  feeding  ratios. 

2.  Protein  exports — meal  and  soybeans — are  up  36  percent.  Some 
of  this  increase  relates  to  the  dock  strike  last  year,  some  to  the  decrease 
in  fish  meal  supplies  and  some  to  increased  livestock  numbers  and  prices. 

3.  Domestic  use  of  soybean  oil  has  increased  sharply.  This  increase 
is  mainly  the  result  of  decreased  availability  of  competing  products — lard 

and  cottonseed  oil,  in  particular — and  a  trend  increase  stemming  from 

population  growth  and  changes  in  eating  habits. 

k.     Exports  as  oil  and  as  oil  content  of  soybeans  are  huge.  One 

major  factor  is  the  decreased  availability  of  sunflower  seed  oil  from  Russia. 

Other  factors  are  a  shortage  of  fish  oil,  and  increasing  consumer  income  and 

changing  eating  habits  in  Europe  and  Japan.  But  the  surprising  and  most 

significant  factor  has  been  increased  dollar  exports  to  low-income  countries. 

Apparently  incomes  in  these  countries  are  rising  and  being  spent  for  additional 

fats  in  diets. 

-more- 
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What  will  be  the  total  1969-70  soybean  use  and  the  September  1 
carryover? 

"At  this  stage  of  the  game,  the  best  thing  to  say  is  that  what 
has  happened  so  far  will  continue,"  Hieronymus  said.  The  seasonally  adjusted 
crush  rate  through  April  projects  to  726  million  bushels  for  the  year  and 
the  seasonally  adjusted  export  rate  through  April  projects  to  1+09  million 
bushels.  Adding  6l  million  for  seed  and  residual,  points  to  a  total  disappearance 
of  1,196  million  bushels — about  510  million  of  which  will  be  used  after  April  1. 

Subtracting  510  from  the  April  1  stock  report  of  730  million  bushels, 
leaves  an  expected  Spetember  1  carryover  of  220  million  bushels — down  from  322 
million  bushels  last  fall. 

Soybean  requirements  for  next  year  depend  heavily  on  the  availability 
of  competing  fats,  oils  and  proteins.   "And  it  is  much  too  earl^r  to  estimate 
production  of  competing  crops,"  Hieronymus  added. 

However,  the  large  increase  in  1969-70  is  the  result  of  increased 
use  rather  than  shortage  of  competing  supplies.  And  Hieronymus  expects 
further  demand  increases  this  year. 

"The  peculiar  combination  of  high  livestock  prices,  rapid  expansion 
of  poultry  production  and  shortage  of  fish  meal  in  the  United  States  will 
not  likely  be  repeated,"  Hieronymus  added.   "We  should  not  expect  another 
great  spurt  in  the  domestic  demand  for  soybean  oil." 

But,  there  has  only  been  one  year  in  the  last  20  when  soybean 
use  has  not  increased.  The  average  increase  for  the  past  10-year  period  is 
6  percent. 

-more- 
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"An  estimate  of  a  6-percent  increase  for  1970-71  is  quite  conservative 
and  probably  less  than  the  market  will  eventually  estimate,"  Hieronymus 
predicted.  A  6-percent  increase  in  soybean  use  next  year  would  require  a 
1,268  million  bushel  crop. 

How  large  a  crop  is  needed  and  likely? 

"if  necessary,  the  220  million  bushel  carryover  can  be  cut  back  to 
50  million,  lowering  the  crop  requirement  by  170  million  bushels,"  Hieronymus 
pointed  out.  But  if  the  1970  crop  is  not  about  1,098  million  bushels,  prices 
will  have  to  be  high  enough  to  hold  the  increase  in  usage  to  less  than  6  percent, 

Farmers  indicated  on  March  1  that  they  plan  to  plant  k-2   million, 
30  thousand  acres  of  soybeans  for  harvest  this  fall.  Dividing  1,098  million 
bushels  by  h2   million,  30  thousand  acres  comes  to  26.1  bushles  per  acre  — 
the  per-acre  yield  needed  to  meet  a  6-percent  increase  in  usage. 

Soybean  yields  since  1961  have  averaged  2U.9  bushles  per  acre 
according  to  USDA  estimates.   In  1968,  U.  S.  soybean  yields  averaged  26.8 
bushels  per  acre  and  in  1969,  27.3.  But  the  last  two  years  provided  unusually 
good  weather  for  soybeans,  Hieronymus  pointed  out.  And  the  trend  increase  in 
per-acre  yields  has  been  offset  by  spreading  acreage  to  lower  yielding  areas. 
The  larger  acreages  for  1970  are  agaii  in  the  lower  yielding  areas. 

Taking  all  into  consideration,  "the  chances  of  producing  enough 
soybeans  for  a  6-percent  increase  in  use  in  the  1970-71  year  are  about 
one-in-four,"  Hieronymus  figures.   "Chances  of  having  enough  beans  for  an 
increase  in  use  comparable  to  last  year's  increase  are  nil." 
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UI  Study  Team 
Recommends  Establishment 
Of  Ag.  U.  In  Nepal 


URBANA — The  report  of  a  four-man  University  of  Illinois  Study  team 
to  Nepal  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  national  agricultural  college 
there  with  five  regional  intermediate  units. 

The  study,  conducted  April  15  through  May  6,  was  requested  by  the 
Nepal  government  through  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID). 

Members  of  the  survey  team  that  evaluated  Nepal's  entire  system  of 
agricultural  education  were:  M.  D.  Thome,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agronomy;  Jacob  Stern,  associate  professor  of  voacat ibnal  and  technical 
education;  and  Professors  M.  B.  Russell  and  R.  R.  Renne,  now  serving  as 
chiefs  of  party  at  U.  of  I.  contract  locations  in  India. 

General  guidelines  for  the  study  were  established  by  Earl  Hughes, 
U.  of  I.  Board  of  Trustees  president;  Orville  G.  Bentley,  College  of 
Agriculture  dean,  and  Nepalese  and  AID  officials  in  Kathmandu. 

While  in  Nepal,  the  study  team  visited  educational  and  agricultural 
institutions  and  held  discussions  with  Nepalese  government  officials  and 
U.S.  representatives. 

Study  team  leader  M.  D.  Thome  says  that  Nepal  has  many  needs  in 
agricultural  education. 

"in  the  entire  country  of  Nepal,  having  approximately  the  same 
size  and  population  as  Illinois,  there  are  only  seven  Ph.D.  degrees  in 
agriculture,"  he  says. 

In  the  fall  of  1969,  a  college  of  agriculture  was  opened  at  Kathmandu, 
and  11  students  are  enrolled  in  the  first  class. 


-more- 
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Thome  says  that  this  is  a  good  beginning,  but  he  believes  initial 
concentration  should  be  given  to  the  regional  intermediate  education  units. 

"Nepal  students  receive  only  10  years  of  public  education,"  he 
says.   "The  intermediate  units  would  provide  two  years  of  additional  classroom 
work  plus  a  year  of  practical  farm  experience   Intermediate  Science  Diplomas 
would  then  be  awarded  and  the  students  would  be  ready  for  the  national 
agricultural  college." 

Thome  adds  that  the  team's  report  reflects  this  recommendation. 

Team  member  Jacob  Stern  says  that  the  Nepalese  request  for  evaluation 
and  recommendations  stems  from  observing  recent  happenings  in  India. 

"Their  desire  to  create  an  agricultural  college  is  based  on  the 
success  story  of  the  Indian  agricultural  universities,"  he  says.   "AID  and 
U.  of  I.  assistance  at  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Agricultural  University  (JNAU)  and 
Uttar  Pradesh  Agricultural  University  (UPAU)  has  been  so  successful,  the 
Nepalese  feel  they  would  like  to  duplicate  it." 

The  U.  of  I.  furnishes  advisory  personnel  and  technical  assistance 
to  JNAU  and  UPAU  as  part  of  an  AID/lndia  contract.  Similar  aid  is  furnished 
agricultural  universities  in  India  by  other  U.S.  land-grant  colleges. 

Stern  also  says  that  technical  education  is  almost  nonexistent 
in  Nepal.   "The  Nepalese  currently  depend  on  Indian  universities  for  technical 
education  for  their  people,"  he  says. 

The  team's  report  recommends  the  establishment  of  the  national 
agricultural  college  as  part  of  Tribhuvan  University,  Nepal's  national 
university  and  only  degree -granting  institution. 

-more  ~ 
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The  report  also  includes  these  recommendations: 

--Building  the  first  intermediate  regional  unit  in  the  Terai 
area  of  southern  Nepal. 

--Developing  additional  regional  intermediate  campuses  on  a  phased 
basis,  serving  the  major  agricultural  regions  of  Nepal. 

—Providing  formal  education  and  in-service  training  for  agricultural 
research,  extension,  teaching  and  other  agricultur ally  related  careers. 

—AID'a  assisting  to  bring  into  operation  the  national  agricultural 
plan  recommended. 

Dean  Bentley  says  the  report  has  been  presented  to  AID  and  further 

action  depends  on  them. 
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Ag.  Engineering  Extension  Under 
Way  At  UPAU 


URBANA — India's  Uttar  Pradesh  Agricultural  University  (UPAU)  has 
expanded  its  Extension  services  to  include  agricultural  engineering  activities 

University  of  Illinois  Professor  Ralph  C.  Hay  says,  "Service 
opportunities  are  great  for  UPAU."  Hay  recently  returned  from  a  six -month 
assignment  there  as  agricultural  engineering  extension  adviser. 

Extension  service  in  India  was  a  function  of  state  governments 
until  1963  when  UPAU  began  activity.  Extension  education  programs — the 
systematic  extending  of  knowledge  to  people  not  enrolled  in  formal  classroom 
instruction — are  patterned  after  those  of  the  U.S.  land-grant  colleges. 

UPAU's  earliest  program  consisted  of  agronomy  demonstrations  in 
villages  and  on  farms.  Recent  emphasis  on  service  has  led  to  the  involvement 
of  other  areas,  such  as  agricultural  engineering,  with  specialists  from 
several  disciplines  working  together. 

Demonstration  of  irrigation  methods,  field  leveling  and  drainage 
techniques;  operation  of  various  types  of  machinery;  and  care  and  safety  of 
farm  equipment  are  now  part  of  the  extension  program. 

Farmers  and  others  in  the  UPAU  area  can  now  receive  on-campus 
instruction  in  irrigation  pump  selection,  care  and  maintenance; 
tractor  maintenance;  and  plant -protect ion  equipment  operation  and  care. 
Hay  reports  increases  in  both  interest  and  attendance. 

He  adds  that  initially,  however,  Indians  are  not  always  receptive 
to  extension  advisers'  information. 

-more - 
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"I  saw  an  old  farmer  refuse  to  use  a  mechanical  corn  planter," 
he  says.   "He  had  always  sown  by  hand  and  his  crop  always  came  up.  We 
finally  persuaded  him  to  let  us  demonstrate  the  planter  on  one  small  plot 
of  his  land. 

"When  the  crop  came  up,  he  saw  how  good  it  looked.  The  yield 
was  greater  than  his  hand-sown  crop,  and  he  now  owns  his  own  planter." 

Hay  adds  that  UPAU's  extension  program  could  be  improved. 

"There  is  a  tendency  for  the  professors  to  create  research  plots 
instead  of  educational  demonstrations.   Properly  used  demonstrations  are 
one  of  the  more  effective  techniques  to  inform  farmers.  And  there  is  real 
need  to  use  them  better,"  he  says. 

"Village  teachers  and  wives  should  also  be  invited  to  see  the 
demonstrations,"  he  adds.   "Teachers  could  use  the  information  in  the  community 
schools  and  certainly  the  information  would  be  helpful  to  the  women— they 
often  spend  as  much  time  in  the  fields  as  men." 

The  University  of  Illinois  provides  advisory  personnel  and  technical 
assistance  to  UPAU  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Agricultural  University  (JNAU)  as 
part  of  a  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID)  contract  with  India. 

Besides  UPAU  and  JTCAU,  six  other  agricultural  universities  in  India, 
receiving  assistance  from  U.S.  universities,  have  extension  programs  under  way. 

Hay  says,  "UPAU  and  the  other  Indian  universities  building  extension 
service  programs  can  and  should  learn  from  the  mistakes  the  United  States 
made  when  developing  its  extension  programs. 

"The  Indian  universities  should  concentrate  on  providing  community 
service  and  not  get  wrapped  up  in  the  publish  or  perish  concept,"  he  says. 
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"They  should  develop  university-wide  extension  service,  not  just 
in  agriculture.  This  would  allow  feedback  from  the. community  to  the  university 
so  social  needs  can  be  met,"  he  says. 

Hay  has  served  as  consultant  and  advisor  for  U.  of  I.  projects  in 

India  since  195*+.  His  service  includes  more  than  five  years  in  India  on 

long-  and  short-term  assignments. 
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Thompson  Notes 

Indian  University  Progress 


URBANA — A  University  of  Illinois  professor  says  that  Punjab 
Agricultural  University  (PAU)  at  Ludhiana,  India,  shows  excellent  progress 
in  the  eight  years  it  has  been  a  land-grant  type  agricultural  university. 

W.  N.  Thompson,  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
says,  "PAU  has  been  fortunate  to  have  had  strong  administrative  leadership 
from  the  beginning,  and  adequate  financial  support  fran  the  Punjab  state 
government.   It  is  now  widely  recognized  that  this  university  is  playing  an 
important  role  in  the  increasing  agricultural  production  of  northern  India." 

Thompson  recently  returned  from  India  after  five  months  as  head  of 
a  four-man,  Indian-American  study  team.  The  team's  purpose  was  to  develop 
procedures  for  evaluating  the  agricultural  universities  receiving  U.S.  aid 
and  to  test  these  procedures  at  PAU. 

Ohio  State  University  furnishes  PAU  with  advisory  personnel  and 
technical  assistance  as  part  of  an  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development/ 
India  contract.  Nine  other  Indian  Agricultural  universities  have  similar 
relationships  with  U.S.  land -grant  colleges. 

While  in  India,  Thompson  visited  the  Indian  universities  having 
AID  contracts  with  the  U.  of  I. — Jawaharlal  Nehru  Agricultural  University  (JTtAU) 
at  Jabalpur  and  Uttar  Pradesh  Agricultural  University  (UPAU)  at  Pant  Nagar. 

Other  members  of  the  study  team  were  Ohio  State  University  Dean 
Scott  Sutton;  Dr.  0.  P.  Gautam,  Deputy  Director  General  of  the  Indian  Council 
of  Agricultural  Research;  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Patel,  former  vice  chancellor  of  JNAU. 

-more- 


Thompson  Notes  -  2 

The  team  wrote  two  publications,  one  containing  the  evaluation 
procedures  and  the  other,  the  results  of  PAU's  evaluation.  Both  will  be 
published  by  the  Indian  Council  of  Agricultural  Research  later  this  year. 

Thompson  says  EAU's  development  in  many  areas  of  agriculture  is 
outstanding.   "Research  and  Extension  related  to  the  introduction  and 
development  of  improved  crops  is  particularly  impressive,"  he  says.   "Strains 
of  Mexican  wheat  and  hybrid  millet  are  two  crops  having  outstanding  success." 

PAU,  with  an  enrollment  of  about  1,800,  offers  bachelor  degrees 
in  agriculture,  agricultural  engineering,  veterinary  medicine,  and  home 
science;  and  masters  and  doctors  degrees  in  several  fields. 

Thompson's  participation  in  U.  of  I.  international  agricultural 

programs  includes  two  years  (1964-1966)  as  chief  of  party  at  Njala  University 

College  in  Sierra  Leone.  He  teaches  an  undergraduate  course,  which  he 

developed,  in  the  economics  of  agricultural  development. 
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Stuart  Hawbaker  Top  Illinois  Winner 
In  Public  Information  Awards  Program 


URBANA — Stuart  D.  Hawbaker,  Mason  County  Extension  adviser,  is 
the  top  Illinois  winner  in  a  public  information  awards  program  sponsored  by 
Amchem  Products,  Inc.,  Ambler,  Pa.,  and  the  National  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Agents. 

Hawbaker  took  "best  of  show"  honors  in  Illinois  with  a  first  place 
in  the  single  news  photo  category,  a  second  place  for  a  series  of  color 
slides,  and  a  tie  for  fifth  in  the  feature  story  dividion. 

Illinois  placings  were  announced  by  Stanley  R.  Eden,  Ogle  County 
Extension  adviser,  who  served  as  public  information  committee  chairman  for 
the  Illinois  Extension  Advisers  Association. 

First  and  second  place  winners  in  the  contest's  six  categories 
include: 

Radio  Solo  Program:  George  Trull,  senior  Extension  adviser,  Morgan 
County;  J.  Curt  Eisenmayer,  Extension  adviser,  Henderson  County. 

Single  News  Photo:  Stuart  Hawbaker,  Extension  adviser,  Mason 
County;  Benjamin  A.  Greiner,  assistant  Extension  adviser,  Ogle  County. 

Series  of  Color  Slides:  Stanley  R.  Eden,  Extension  adviser,  Ogle 
County;  Stuart  Hawbaker,  Extension  adviser,  Mason  County. 

Direct  Mail  Piece:  George  Myers,  Extension  adviser,  Scott  County; 
J.  Curt  Eisenmayer,  Extension  adviser,  Henderson  County. 

News  Column:  Charles  Willman,  Extension  adviser,  Randolph  County; 
Denver  Corn,  senior  Extension  adviser,  Sangamon  County. 

Feature  News  Story:  Warren  Myers,  senior  Extension  adviser,  Macon 
County;  Harry  Wright,  Extension  adviser,  Pike  County. 

-more- 


Stuart  Hawbaker  -  2 

Entries  submitted  by  the  six  first-place  winners  have  been  entered 
in  regional  competition.  The  top  three  regional  winners  from  each  class 
will  be  entered  in  the  national  contest. 

This  is  the  third  year  that  Amchem  Products,  Inc.  has  cooperated 

with  the  National  Association  of  County  Agricultural  Agents  in  sponsoring 

the  information  awards  program. 
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URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


NOTE  TO  EDITORS : 


The  U.  of  I.  Agronomy  Report  is  a  service  from  the  Office- 
of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers  and 
agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions  throughout 
the  state.  We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm  readers  insight 
into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform  them  of  research  in 
progress  to  help  solve  the  problems.  The  report  will  be  a 
weekly  service  throughout  the  crop  season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report: 
Rain  Divides  Farmers 
Into  Two  Camps 


More  rain.  And  the  rain  neatly  divides  farmers  into  two  camps: 
those  for  it  and  those  against  it. 

Those  "for  it"  have  finished  planting.  Those  "against  it"  are 
waiting  again  for  fields  to  dry  so  they  can  start  once  more. 

Fortunately,  the  camp  against  rain  gets  smaller  each  week  as  corn 
planting  reaches  near  completion  and  soybean  planting  hovers  at  the  three-quarters 
complete  mark. 

Here's  the  June  3  report  from  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  staff  members. 


Southern  Illinois 

"The  weather  knows  no  moderation,"  says  Dale  Millis,  University  of 
Illinois  area  agronomist  at  Carbondale. 

"Farmers  delayed  soybean  planting  last  week  because  soil  moisture 

was  too  short  for  germination.  Then  we  received  from  2  l/2  to  h   inches  of 

rain  Sunday  and  Monday  and  farmers  will  be  out  of  the  fields  for  the  rest  of 

the  week,"  Millis  adds. 

-more- 


UI  Agronomy  Report:  -  2 

Most  corn  planting  in  the  Carbondale  area  is  complete.  But  Millis 
estimates  soybeans  only  about  50  percent  planted.  The  weekend  rains  improved 
the  soybean  planting  outlook.  The  added  soil  moisture  should  activate 
herbicides  applied  during  the  dry  spell. 

Millis  reports  wheat  turning.   "The  rain  may  increase  the  chance 
of  mildew,  but  it  looks  as  if  we'll  have  an  early  wheat  harvest.  Some  fields 
appear  to  be  about  2  weeks  away  from  harvest  time,"  he  says. 

A  few,  scattered  armyworms  are  reported  in  the  Carbondale  area  but 
Millis  says  he's  heard  no  reports  of  armyworm  spraying. 

At  Brownstown,  Arden  Christiansen,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist,  reports 
that  farmers  are  outdistancing  custom  weed-spray  operators,  and  weeds  may  be  a 
resulting  problem. 

"When  the  weather  turned  dry,  farmers  started  planting.  And  they 
planted  a  lot  faster  than  weed  sprayers  could  spray.  Our  custom-weed  operators 
are  hundreds  of  acres  behind  the  demand  for  their  services. 

"Some  farmers  are  cultivating  already.  It  looks  like  a  good  year  to 
own  a  rotary  hoe,"  Christiansen  comments.  He  also  observes  that  the  spray-rig 
situation  might  cause  groups  of  neighboring  farmers  to  consider  joint  ownership 
of  spray  equipment. 

Christiansen  reports  that  Brownstown  Agronomy  Station  crops  are 
essentially  all  in  the  ground  and  ready  for  Agronomy  Day  visitors  June  16. 
The  program  starts  at  9:30  a.m. 

Southern  Illinois  received  varying  amounts  of  rainfall  during  the 
weekend  and  again  Monday  night  (June  l).  And  George  McKibben,  U.  of  I.  area 
agronomist  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural  Center,  estimates  that  it  will 
be  another  day  or  two  before  farmers  can  get  back  into  their  fields. 

-more- 
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About  one-half  of  the  southern  Illinois  corn  crop  is  now  planted, 
but   "very  few  soybeans  are  in  the  ground  yet,"  McKibben  reports.     Some  farmers 
are  switching  to  medium-maturity  corn  hybrids  to  make  up  for  the  delay  in 
planting. 

"We're  finally  getting  some  decent  corn  stands  at  the  Dixon  Springs 
Center,"  McKibben  says,  "on  replanted  fields.  Some  of  the  April-planted  corn 
just  didn't  make   it  due  to  adverse  spring  weather  conditions." 

Some  farmers  report  less  than  satisfactory  stands   in  zero-till 
corn.     McKibben  thinks  the  main  problem  is  a  mechanical  one — getting  effective 
control  of  the  original  vegetation  before  the  crop  was  planted. 

Very  little  hay  has  been  made  in  southern  Illinois,  McKibben  says. 
Farmers  report  zero  to  one-sixth  of  their  first-cut  haying  done.     A  lot  of 
hay — especially  alfalfa — is  ready  to  cut. 

Western  Illinois 

Widely  scattered  and  frequently  heavy  thunder  showers  again  stopped 
field  activity  in  western  Illinois,  reports  Carrol  Chambliss,  U.  of  I.  area 
agronomist  at  Macomb. 

But  before  the  showers  hit,  many  farmers  in  the  area  got  in  four 
good  days  of  work  (May  26-29).  While  corn  planting  drew  to  a  close,  farmers 
kept  planters  moving  and  began  the  push  on  soybean  planting. 

Chambliss  says  a  few  farmers  still  plan  to  plant  corn. 

Most  corn  that's  up  looks  normal,  he  reports.  Areas  ponded 
early  flooded  out,  and  some  fields  still  remain  under  water. 

-more- 
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Grassy  weeds  are  a  problem  in  many  fields,  Chambliss  adds — generally 
where  farmers  skipped  herbicide  applications  as  they  rushed  through  planting. 

He  adds  that  many  farmers  made  short  work  of  their  weed  problems 
with  a  rotary  hoe  last  week. 

Eastern  Illinois 


"Eastern  Illinois  is  in  comparatively  good  shape  with  planting. 
Corn  planting  is  virtually  completed,  and  about  75  percent  of  our  soybean 
acres  are  planted." 

That's  the  report  from  Champaign  County  Senior  Extension  Adviser 
Earl  Bantz,  Champaign. 

Bant z  says  farmers  finished  with  planting  welcomed  the  May  30-June  1 
rains.  Those  with  fields  to  plant  didn't.  Nor  did  farmers  in  the  Ogden -Danville 
area  who  face  replanting  ponded  low-lying  areas. 

Bantz  reports  some  cutworm  problems  in  corn  and  he  says  adult 
armyworms  have  started  migrating  to  corn  fields. 

Weed  control  is  real  good  in  planted  areas.  Fields  yet  to  be  worked 
are  quite  weedy,  however. 

North  of  Champaign,  at  Bloomington,  McLean  County  Senior  Extension 
Adviser  Gene  Mosbacher  also  reports  most  planting  complete.  He  estimates  90  to 
95  percent  of  the  corn  planted  and  about  70  to  75  percent  of  the  soybeans  planted, 

Mosbacher  says  corn  and  soybeans  in  McLean  County  look  good,  although 
they're  a  little  late.   "We've  had  plenty  of  moisture  and  favorable  temperatures. 
Consequently,  our  stands  are  good,"  he  adds. 

-more- 
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He  says  early-May  corn  plantings  have  some  weed  problems  in  them, 
but  they  only  make  up  10  to  15  percent  of  the  county's  corn  acreage. 

Northern  Illinois 

Rain  during  the  latter  part  of  last  week  and  early  this  week  (May  26- 
June  2)  slowed  field  operations  in  northern  Illinois  again.  Derreld  Mulvaney, 
U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb,  says  the  amount  of  rainfall  varied  widely. 

The  Mendota  area  had  as  much  as  eight  inches  of  rain  in  one  day. 
This  resulted  in  considerable  crop  damage.  Other  areas  received  only  about 
one -fourth  inch  of  rain. 

Mulvaney  says  there's  still  a  good  deal  of  corn  and  soybeans  to  be 
planted — especially  in  northeastern  Illinois.  Weed  control  is  becoming  a 
problem  in  some  early  planted  corn  as  farmers  can't  get  into  their  fields  to 
cultivate.  Those  who  applied  preemergence  herbicides  are  better  off  in  this 
respect. 

Some  northern  Illinois  farmers  are  substituting  corn  for  soybeans, 
Mulvaney  says.  He  advises  farmers  to  keep  these  three  points  in  mind: 

1.  Chances  are,  yields  will  be  lower  in  corn  planted  now.  But, 
farmers  have  reported  100-bushel  yields  on  June -planted  corn. 

2.  Lodging  is  apt  to  be  more  of  a  problem  in  late  planted  corn. 

3.  Late  planted  corn  will  have  higher  moisture  at  harvest  and  will 
usually  require  drying.  Be  sure  to  consider  the  facilities  you  have  available 
for  handling  high-moisture  corn. 

Northern  Illinois  forage  crops  look  good,  Mulvaney  says,  but  except 

for  greenchop,  not  much  has  been  harvested.  Most  farmers  are  still  waiting 

for  the  weather  to  break  to  make  hay.  Small  grain  crops  also  look  good  except 

in  areas  damaged  by  too  much  water. 

-more - 
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Mulvaney  suggests  that  northern  Illinois  farmers  mark  the  date 

June  30,  and  plan  to  attend  the  Agronomy  Field  Meeting  at  the  DeKalb  fields. 
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Campus  Awaits  1,000  Youths 
State  U-H  Week,  June  16-19 


URBANA — Still  another  youth-power  demonstration  is  planned  for 
the  University  of  Illinois  campus  this  summer.  Nearly  1,000  young  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  will  gather,  June  16-19,  to  hear  speakers  and 
take  part  in  discussions  ranging  from  consumer -education  to  environmental 
quality. 

The  event  is  the  1970  State  U-H  Week. 

Karl  Gardner,  associate  dean  of  the  U.  of  I.  College  of  Agriculture, 
will  speak  at  the  opening  assembly,  Tuesday,  June  16.  His  topic:  "Let's  Go — 
But  Which  Way?" 

Wednesday,  June  17,  is  devoted  to  an  in-depth  look  at  youth  and 
the  consumer  market.  A  three-part  consumer-education  program  is  scheduled. 

—Part  I  takes  a  look  at  the  role  of  advertising  in  our  consumer 
society,  presented  by  the  McCann-Erickson  Advertising  Agency  of  Chicago. 

— Part  II  gets  the  U-H  delegates  involved  in  simulated  consumer -education 
learning  games  used  by  U.  of  I.  specialists. 

— Part  III  gives  the  ^-H'ers  a  first-hand  look  at  the  consumer 
world.  The  management  of  Lincoln  Square  in  downtown  Urbana  in  cooperation 
with  many  local  firms  will  open  their  doors  for  a  "learning  tour." 

Other  top  speakers  are  also  scheduled. 

Evelyn  Millis  Duvall,  family  life  consultant  and  author  of  "The  Art 
of  Dating,"  "Sense  and  Nonsense  About  Sex,"  "Love  and  the  Facts  of  Life"  and 
other  books  will  speak  at  the  Wednesday  evening  assembly. 

-more- 


Campus  Awaits  -  2 

Robert  Met calf,  head  of  the  U.  of  I.  Department  of  Zoology,  tackles 
the  question  of  "Environmental  Quality  of  the  Future"  at  a  Thursday  afternoon 
general  assembly.  The  remainder  of  Thursday  afternoon  is  given  over  to 
exploration  of  career  opportunities  and  dec is  ion -making  criteria. 

Herb  True,  writer,  research  psychologist  and  lecturer,  will  speak 
on  "A  Time  for  Daring"  at  the  final  assembly,  Friday,  June  19. 

During  the  week,  U-H  delegates  will  be  guests  of  the  Illinois 
U-H  Foundation  for  a  barbecue  and  swim  party. 

The  1,000  delegates  who  will  attend  the  annual  State  U-H  Week 

program  represent  more  than  75,000  Illinois  U-H  members.  State  U-H  Week 

delegates  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  U-H  records  and  their 

leadership  abilities. 
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NOTE  TO  EDITORS: 


The  U.    of  I.  Agronomy  Report   is  a   service  from  the 
Office  of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers 
and  agribusinessmen  a  better  idea   of  crop  conditions 
throughout  the   state.     We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm 
readers   insight   into  the  farmer's  problems  and   inform 
them  of  research   in  progress  to  help  solve  the  problems. 
The   report  will  be  a  weekly  service  throughout  the  crop 
season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report: 
Planting  Nears  End 


Illinois   corn  and  soybean  planting  finished?     Almost.      But 
surprisingly,    southern  Illinois—despite  an  early  start — still  has 
the  bulk  of  the  corn  and   soybeans  left  to  be  planted. 

And   from  throughout  the   state  come   scattered  reports   of 
replanting — a  costly  practice. 

Attention  shifts  to  weed  control,  alfalfa  harvest — and  even 
combining — as  Illinois  farmers  write  off  the  spring  of  1970  as  one  of 
Illinois'   most   frustrating  planting  seasons. 

Here's  the   June   10  report    from  University  of  Illinois   area 
agronomists. 

Southern   Illinois 

Planting  and   forage -harvesting  equipment  are   rolling  side  by 
side    in  southern   Illinois   fields,    reports    Bob  Cate ,   II.    of   I.    communications 
specialist  at  the   Dixon  Springs  Agricultural  Center.      And   combines   aren't 
far  behind. 


-more- 
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Southern  Illinois  farmers  now  have  more  than  80  percent  of  their 
corn  crop  in  the  ground  and  are  planting  soybeans,  Cate  says.  Some  farmers 
who  hurried  to  get  their  corn  in  and  didn't  get  preemergence  herbicides 
applied  now  report  weed  problems.  And  they're  having  trouble  getting  on 
wet  fields  to  cultivate. 

Not  much  hay  was  made  in  southern  Illinois  last  week,  he  says. 
But  if  the  weather  holds,  this  week  should  be  a  different  story.  Cate 
says  he  doesn't  know  of  any  combines  in  the  fields  yet,  but  barley  is 
about  ready  to  combine. 

"Farmers  have  done  little  if  any  field  work  here  since  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend  rains  started.  And  it  was  June  10  before  planters 
really  started  rolling  again,"  reports  Dale  Millis,  University  of  Illinois 
area  agronomist  at  Brownstown. 

Millis  says  weeds  are  fast  approaching  the  problem  stage,  and  a 
lot  of  beans  and  corn  are  off -color.  Many  acres  may  have  to  be  replanted. 

"The  decision  on  when  to  replant  a  poor  corn  stand  can  be  critical, 
Some  farmers  are  thinking  about  tearing  up  corn  and  replanting  to  soybeans 
or  even  sorghums.  If  atrazine  was  used  as  a  corn  herbicide,  soybeans  are 
ruled  out  because  of  probable  herbicide  damage. 

"A  farmer  considering  a  change  from  corn  should  look  carefully 
at  his  corn  stand.  If  he  has  at  least  a  60-percent  stand,  he'll  probably 
be  better  off  to  stay  in  corn,"  Millis  reasons. 

Some  wheat  in  southern  Illinois  is  "binder  ripe."  But  wheat  also 
suffers  wet-weather  problems.  Scab  disease — a  bleaching  of  the  top  of  the 
head,  often  with  a  pinkish  cast — is  widespread. 

-more- 
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"Some  fields  have  as  many  as  20  percent  of  the  wheat  heads  hit 
by  scab.   It  will  cause  shriveled  kernels,  lowered  yields  and  perhaps 
lowered  test  weights.  Dry  weather  now  will  stop  the  scab,  but  more  wet 
weather  will  be  bad,"  Millis  reports. 

Black  cutworms  are  also  a  problem  in  southern  Illinois  fields, 
especially  where  no  insecticide  was  applied  at  planting  time.  Millis  thinks 
last  week's  gap  in  planting  will  help  cut  back  cutworm  activity. 

Western  Illinois 

Two  reports  come  from  western  Illinois  this  week.   Tom  Walker, 
Hancock  County  assistant  Extension  adviser  at  Carthage,  reports  several 
calls  on  variegated  cutworm  problems  in  the  county. 

He  says  most  planting  is  complete,  and  while  there  are  many  fields 
of  10-  to  12- inch  corn,  there  are  also  many  fields  of  3-  to  ^-inch  corn. 

Carrol  Chambliss,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  Macomb,  agrees 
that  planting  in  western  Illinois  is  essentially  complete.  Farmers  are 
now  cultivating,  rotary  hoeing  and  applying  nitrogen  they  didn't  get  on 
the  fields  earlier. 

He  says  some  alfalfa  is  cut,  and  most  alfalfa  is  more  mature  than 
it  should  be  at  first  cutting.  Delayed  corn  and  soybean  planting  caused 
delayed  alfalfa  harvest. 

Chambliss  says  he  saw  some  fields  with  alfalfa  larvae— twice 
as  many  as  found  in  the  same  fields  last  year — in  Brown  County.  And  Tom 
Walker  reports  finding  larvae  in  Hancock  County  too. 

-more- 
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Chambliss  anticipates  a  problem  with  soybeans  planted  June  1  or 
just  before.  Heavy  rains  followed,  and  fields  planted  at  that  time  are 
heavily  crusted.  Farmers  will  likely  need  to  use  the  rotary  hoe  to  improve 
soybean  emergence,  he  warns. 

East -Central  Illinois 


Les  Boone,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  Urbana,  reports  farm  work 
"pretty  routine"  in  east -central  Illinois.  A  few  farmers  are  wrapping  up 
planting,  and  some  are  replanting  drowned-out  spots. 

But  this  week,  farmers  shifted  emphasis  to  the  weed  battle  and  to 
applying  nitrogen  to  corn.  Boone  says  he's  glad  to  see  nitrogen  applied 
soon  after  the  corn  is  up. 

He  says  some  hay  is  cut  now.  Wheat  is  headed  and  a  few  oat  fields 
are  beginning  to  head. 

Boone  says  there's  no  reason  to  hope  farmers  can  recover  yield 
loss  caused  by  late  planting.  The  only  hope  is  that  we  have  adequate  moisture 
and  milder-than-average  temperatures  during  the  tassel  and  ear-set  stages 
of  corn  development. 

Most  of  the  deeper  Illinois  soils  already  have  enough  moisture  to 
carry  corn  through  maturity.  But  as  Boone  views  it,  Illinois  farmers  still 
face  a  lower  yield  potential  than  has  existed  for  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

-more- 
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Northern  Illinois 

Cool,  wet  weather  slowed  corn  and  soybean  growth  in  northern 
Illinois  last  week.  But  the  weekend  brought  warm  temperatures,  and  crops 
really  started  growing  again,  reports  Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I.  area 
agronomist  at  DeKalb. 

Northern  Illinois  farmers  should  finish  planting  this  week  if 
the  weather  cooperates,  Mulvaney  adds.  A  few  farmers  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  state  are  replanting  corn  in  spots  where  rainfall  was  particularly 
heavy. 

In  general,  northern  Illinois  crops  look  good.  Forage  crops 
are  excellent— and  just  waiting  for  some  good  harvesting  weather.  Oats 
also  look  good,  Mulvaney  says.  But  the  weather  from  here  on  in  will  have 
the  greatest  affect  on  oat  yields.   If  it's  extremely  warm  when  oats  are 
filling,  he  explains,  yields  will  likely  be  lower  than  predictions  made 
now. 

Farmers  who  need  to  cultivate,  report  problems  getting  on  wet 
fields.  Those  who  applied  a  preemergence  herbicide  are  ahead  of  the  game. 

Field  crews  are  busily  getting  DeKalb  fields,  the  area  agronomy 

research  site,  in  shape  for  the  Agronomy  Field  Meeting,  June  30.  Mulvaney 

says  Agronomy  Day  visitors  will  have  a  chance  to  compare  corn,  soybean, 

forage  and  small  grain  varieties  and  fertility  trials. 
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Top  Illinois  FFA  Chapters 
Compete  For  Awards 


URBANA — Four  top  Illinois  FFA  Chapters  will  receive  Superior 
Chapter  Awards,  Tuesday  evening,  June  16,  during  the  42nd  Annual  Illinois 
FFA  Convention  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Assembly  Hall. 

Sixteen  outstanding  "Gold  Emblem"  chapters  remain  in  competition 
for  the  annual  Superior  Chapter  awards.  They  are:  Belvidere,  Bushnell, 
Prairie  City,  Champaign,  Central  of  Clifton,  Griggsville,  Harvard, 
Jacksonville,  Maroa -Forsyth,  Unity  of  Mendon,  Warren  of  Monmouth,  Paxton, 
Southwestern  of  Piasa,  Sycamore,  Wapella  and  Watseka. 

The  four  FFA  chapters  selected  for  the  Superior  Chapter  award 
will  compete  in  the  national  chapter  awards  program  in  October  at  the 
National  FFA  Convention,  Kansas  City. 

Chapter  activities  in  community  service,  leadership,  scholarship, 
supervised  agriculture  programs,  and  cooperation  are  considered  in  selecting 
the  state  top  chapters. 

The  16  chapters  competing  for  Superior  Chapter  honors  are  among 

1+29  FFA  chapters  in  Illinois  high  schools  teaching  agriculture  occupations. 

The  FFA  is  the  youth  organization  of  agriculture  occupations. 

-30- 
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Selection  Of  Star  State  Farmer 
To  Highlight  State  FFA  Convention 


URBANA — Selection  of  the  Illinois  Star  State  Farmer  will  be  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  42nd  Annual  State  FFA  Convention  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  Assembly  Hall,  June  16-18. 

More  than  2,000  Illinois  FFA  members  will  be  on  hand  when  the 
Illinois  top  FFA  member  is  named.  Finalists  for  Star  State  Farmer,  the 
highest  award  given  by  the  Illinois  FFA,  are  Bruce  Augsburger,  Roanoke; 
Dale  Sass,  Streator;  Dan  Shriver,  Ursa;  Mike  Farris,  Denniston;  and  Richard 
Petrea,  Salem. 

State  FFA  President  Artie  Tenhouse,  Liberty,  reports  that  other 
highlights  of  the  convention  will  be  the  election  of  state  officers,  the 
presentation  of  awards  and  degrees,  and  the  prepared  public  speaking  contest 
finals . 

In  addition  to  Tenhouse,  the  current  state  officers  are  vice 
president  Jim  Buck,  Penfield;  secretary -treasurer  Jim  Setterstrom,  Orangeville; 
and  reporter  Dick  Crone,  Harvard. 

Featured  speakers  at  the  convention  will  be  Hans  Odegarde,  visiting 
Danish  economist,  and  C.  W.  St. John,  national  FFA  vice  president,  Redfield, 
Arkansas. 

Finalists  who  will  compete  June  17  in  the  state  FFA  Prepared 
Public  Speaking  Contest  are  Ed  Reardon,  Seneca;  Ed  King,  Morton;  and  Gary 
Beck,  Bismark. 

-more- 


Selection  Of  Star  State  Farmer  -  2 

About  325  FFA  members  will  receive  the  State  Farmer  Degree,  the 
FFA's  highest  state  degree,  on  June  18.  Other  FFA  members  will  receive 
special  recognition  and  awards  for  outstanding  projects  and  programs. 

The  Illinois  FFA  will  also  present  the  Honorary  State  Farmer 
Degree  to  20  men  with  outstanding  records  of  service  to  the  FFA  and 
agriculture.  They  are:  Eldon  Aupperle,  Black  Hawk  College,  Kewanee;  Harold 
Beaty,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana;  Maurice  Buck,  Armstrong;  Glenn  T. 
Byram,  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation,  Springfield; 
Lawrence  Crone,  Harvard;  Alphonse  Hartke,  Teutopolis;  Harold  Hartley,  Illinois 
Agriculture  Association,  Bloomington. 

Also  receiving  the  Honorary  State  Farmer  Degree  will  be:  Lowell 
Hillen,  agriculture  occupations  instructor,  Champaign;  Richard  Lyon, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana;  Roy  McDermott,  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  and  Rehabilitation,  Springfield;  Loren  Mills,  agriculture  occupations 
instructor,  Belvidere;  Lloyd  Nash,  Martinsville;  Joseph  Newcomer,  Educational 
Service  Region,  Princeton;  Charles  Pearson,  agriculture  occupations  instructor, 
Toulon;  Thomas  Phelps,  Euucational  Service  Region,  Carthage. 

Others  to  be  honored  with  the  State  Star  Farmer  Degree  are: 
Robert  Setterstrom,  Orangeville;  Robert  Tenhouse,  Liberty;  John  Tilsch, 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  Chicago;  Don  Wilkey,  Illinois  Grain  Cooperative,  Chicago; 
and  George  Zeis,  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  St.  Louis. 

The  18  American  Farmer  Degree  candidates  will  receive  recognition 

at  the  closing  session  Thursday  afternoon.  The  degree  will  be  presented  in 

October  at  the  National  FFA  Convention  in  Kansas  City., 
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FOR  RELEASE  JUNE  17 


Thirty  Illinois  FFA  Members 

Winners  In  American  Heritage  Program 


URBANA — Thirty  Illinois  FFA  members  will  see  first-hand  the  places 
where  American  history  was  made. 

The  young  men  are  members  of  the  eight  FFA  chapters  named  winners 
in  the  FFA*s  American  Heritage  Program.  The  winning  chapters  were  announced 
June  17,  at  the  U2nd  Annual  Illinois  FFA  Convention  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Assembly  Hall. 

The  winning  chapters  in  the  FFA's  American  Heritage  Program  are 
Paxton,  Mar oa -Forsyth,  McLeansboro,  Carlinville,  Warren  of  Monmouth, 
Sycamore,  Watseka  and  Belvidere.  Thirty  members  from  the  winning  chapters 
will  receive  an  expense-paid  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Philadelphia 
for  their  activities  displaying  our  American  Heritage. 

The  Illinois  Agriculture  Association  and  affiliated  companies 
sponsor  the  American  Heritage  Program. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  stimulate  an  appreciation  and 

understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
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FOR  RELEASE  JUNE  l8 


Eighteen  Illinois  FFA  Members 
Candidates  For  American  Farmer  Degree 


URBANA — Eighteen  Illinois  FFA  members  are  candidates  for  FFA's 
highest  national  recognition,  the  American  Farmer  Degree.  The  young  men 
were  nominated  by  the  Illinois  FFA  at  the  U2nd  Annual  Illinois  FFA  Convention, 
June  18,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Assembly  Hall. 

The  American  Farmer  Degree  is  presented  to  only  one  member  in  a 
thousand.  American  Farmer  Degree  candidates  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  leadership,  cooperation,  citizenship  and  success  in  supervised  farming 
agricultural  programs  during  their  FFA  careers. 

The  American  Farmer  Degree  candidates  are:  Tom  Adcock,  Jr., 
Morrisonville;  Collin  Cain,  Jonesboro;  Kim  Curry,  Griggsville;  Dennis  VanDaele, 
Taylor  Ridge;  Ted  Flath,  Edwardsville;  Jack  Hasting,  Louisville;  Henry 
Hoene,  Effingham;  Richard  Hunter,  Moweaqua;  Kenneth  Jorstad,  Morris. 

Also  nominated  for  the  American  Farmer  Degree  are:  Jesse  Keyser  II, 
Lawrenceville;  Lee  Mader,  Mt.  Carroll;  Ron  Mann,  DuQuoin;  Lee  Plummer, 
Jerseyville;  Russell  Roth,  Morton;  Dave  Rybacki,  Nashville;  James  Setterstrom, 
Orangeville;  Artie  Tenhouse,  Liberty;  and  David  Wilson,  Franklin. 

They  will  receive  the  American  Farmer  Degree  in  October  at  the 

National  FFA  Convention  at  Kansas  City  pending  confirmation  by  that  convention. 

The  FFA  is  the  youth  organization  of  agriculture  occupations. 
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FOR  RELEASE  JUNE  18  p.m. 


FFA's  Top  Award  Goes 
To  A  Quincy  Youth 


URBANA— A  17 -year-old  rural  Quincy  youth  received  the  Illinois 
FFA's  highest  honor,  the  Star  State  Fanner  Award,  in  special  ceremonies 
June  18,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Assembly  Hall,  Urbana. 

He  is  Dan  Shriver,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Shriver.  The 
awards  program  was  the  last  act  of  the  i+2nd  Annual  State  FFA  Convention 
on  the  U.  of  I.  campus,  June  16-18. 

Shriver  has  been  active  in  local,  sectional  and  state  FFA  activities 
in  addition  to  extensive  truck  farming  and  livestock  feeding  programs.  He 
was  president  of  his  local  FFA  chapter,  first-place  winner  in  the  Section 
13  parlimentary  procedure  contest,  Outstanding  Sectional  Reporter  in  19^9 
and  has  sung  in  the  state  and  national  FFA  choruses.  He  is  an  honor  student 
at  Unity  of  Mendon  High  School,  Mendon,  and  an  Illinois  State  Scholar. 

Shriver  expanded  his  freshman  projects —a  one-half -acre  truck 
farm  and  a  dairy -beef  project — to  two  acres  of  truck  crops  and  10  acres  of 
alfalfa  and  has  added  flower  gardening,  swine,  sheep  and  poultry.  He  has 
exhibited  garden  produce  at  many  fairs,  including  the  Illinois  State  Fair. 
He  continues  to  feed  dairy-beef  calves  from  the  family  dairy  herd  to  1,100 
pounds  but  has  not  expanded  this  area  recently  because  of  "tremendous 
prices  for  feeder  stock." 

-more- 


FFA's  Top  Award  -  2 

His  latest  interest  is  soil  and  water  management;  and  he  has 
incorporated  many  approved  practices  on  his  home  farm  including  cover 
crops,  grass  waterways,  forestry,  permanent  pasture,  gully  control  and 
contour  plowing.  Shriver  believes  that  alfalfa  is  the  best  crop  for 
his  home  farm  because  of  its  ability  to  conserve  soil  throughout  the 
year,  while  providing  efficient  feed. 

Shriver  was  one  of  five  outstanding  Illinois  FFA  members 
competing  for  the  award.  The  five  District  Star  Farmers,  representing 
nearly  17,000  FFA  members  in  the  state,  were  survivors  of  an  elimination 
process  that  began  earlier  this  year.  The  five  were  named  chapter, 
sectional  and  district  winners  previously. 

The  Illinois  Star  State  Farmer  candidates  for  1970  were 

Bruce  Augsburger,  Roanoke -Bens on;  Dale  Sass,  Streator;  Mike  Farris, 

Dennis on;  and  Richard  Petrea,  Salem. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE 


URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


NOTE  TO  EDITORS:  The  U.  of  I.  Agronomy  Report  is  a  service  from  the  Office 

of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers  and 
agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions  throughout 
the  state.  We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm  readers 
insight  into  the  farmer* s  problems  and  inform  them  of 
research  in  progress  to  help  solve  the  problems.  The 
report  will  be  a  weekly  service  throughout  the  crop  season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report: 
1970  Growing  Season 
Can't  End  Too  Soon 


Some  call  it  "challenging."  Some,  "complicated. "  There  are  lots 
of  descriptions  for  the  1970  growing  season. 

But  when  one  county  Extension  adviser  predicts  farmers  in  his 
county  will  combine  wheat,  cultivate  corn  and  plant  soybeans— all  at  the 
same  time,  you  can  bet  on  one  thing.   Illinois  farmers  will  be  glad  to  see 
the  1970  growing  season  over  and  1970s  crops  in  the  bin. 

Here's  what  University  of  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
workers  reported,  June  17. 


Southern  Illinois 

Rains  didn't  keep  all  farmers  off  the  fields  in  southern  Illinois, 
June  16. 

Arden  Christiansen,  University  of  Illinois  area  agronomist  at 
Browns town,  reports  that  850  farmers  attended  the  Brownstown  Agronomy  Day 
that  day — after  2  to  6  inches  of  rain  the  night  before  shut  them  off  their 
home  fields. 
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UI  Agronomy  Report  -  2 

"We  had  to  get  off  and  push  tour  wagons  through  the  mud  at  times 
but  our  crowd  was  good  and  those  attending  got  good  information  from  our 
trials,"  Chirstiansen  says. 

The  Brownstown  area  has  extensive  flooding  of  lowlands  due  to 
heavy  rains.  Lodging  of  small  grain  and  erosion  losses  are  also  prevalent. 

Christiansen  reports  that  conditions  are  ideal  for  denitrification, 

"With  the  excessive  rainfall  and  the  water  either  standing  on,  or 
saturating  the  soil,  there  will  be  denitrification  under  present  temperature 
conditions,"  he  says. 

Denitrification  means  loss  of  any  nitrogen  applied  in  nitrate 
form — and  that  includes  most  preplant  applications. 

"I'm  sure  farmers  with  limited  acreage  can  make  wages  if  they 
sidedress  nitrogen  by  hand  on  denitrified  fields,"  Christiansen  says. 

"The  problem  comes  when  corn  is  tall  enough  to  cover  space  between 
the  row.  That  limits  use  of  sidedress  machinery.  Hi-boy  applicators  can  be 
used,  if  available.  Airplane  application,  however,  may  cause  damage  due  to 
nitrogen  that  falls  into  the  whorl  of  the  corn  plant,"  he  adds. 

Keith  Romack,  Cumberland  County  Extension  adviser,  also  views 
denitrification  a  problem  facing  corn  growers. 

And  Romack  adds  weed  control  problems  to  the  "trouble  list." 
Some  herbicides  aren't  holding  up  in  performance  and  grass  is  starting  to 
grow,  he  reports. 

Rains  have  shut  Cumberland  County  farmers  from  their  fields  with 
about  20  percent  of  the  soybean  crop  not  planted. 

-more - 
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"Farmers  here  will  be  planting  in  July.  It  appears  that  they 
will  be  faced  with  harvesting  wheat,  cultivating  corn  and  planting  soybeans — 
all  at  the  same  time,"  Romack  observes. 

Carbondale  Area 

But,  farther  south,  conditions  improve.  Dale  Millis,  U.  of  I. 
area  agronomist  at  Carbondale,  reports  only  scattered  rain  showers  and  he 
says  most  farmers  are  beginning  to  "catch-up"  on  crop  work. 

"Farmers  in  this  area  have  pushed  ahead  with  planting  operations 
and  fought  weeds  between  showers.  We're  beginning  to  catch  up — if  you  can 
call  it  that  this  late  in  the  season,"  Millis  says. 

Millis  reports  at  least  one  farm  harvesting  wheat  and  putting  the 
crop  into  a  dryer.  He  thinks  more  farmers  will  use  dryers  to  get  wheat 
harvest  rolling. 

"But  from  what  I  observe,  there  will  be  no  bumper  wheat  crop.  I 
think  the  crop  will  be  average  to  slightly  poor.   I  hope  I'm  wrong  but  that's 
how  I  see  it  at  this  point,"  Millis  says. 

Rain  is  playing  havoc  with  southern  Illinois  cornfields,  says 
Bob  Cate,  U.  of  I.  communications  specialist  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural 
Center.  There's  still  corn  to  be  planted,  especially  in  bottomland  areas 
where  soils  haven't  dried.  Nearly  all  of  the  upland  corn  acres  are  planted, 
Cate  says.  And  the  corn  is  up — but  not  exactly  booming.  Much  of  the  corn  is 
yellow  and  needs  sunshine. 

Some  southern  Illinois  farmers  report  aeration  problems  in  soybeans 
because  soils  are  too  wet  and  farmers  can't  get  on  with  rotary  hoes  and 
cultivators. 
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Wheat  is  ready,  but  no  combines  are  rolling  yet,  Cate  says.  And 
southern  Illinois  farmers  are  still  playing  "catch  when  can"  as  far  as  the 
hay  crop  is  concerned. 

East -Central  Illinois 

"Regarding  the  insect  situation,  it's  been  the  quietest  year  ever 
in  Livingston  County."  That's  how  Paul  Wilson,  Livingston  County  Extension 
adviser,  summed  up  the  insect  situation. 

Wilson  says  everything  is  planted  except  a  few  wet  spots.  Some 
parts  of  the  county  had  k   l/2  inches  of  rain  June  13  and  lk9   putting  some 
fields  under  water  again.  He  says  it's  probably  too  late  to  consider 
replanting. 

Western  Illinois 

"Some  areas   in  Fulton  County  have  been  planted  three  times  this 
spring,   and  they're  under  water  again." 

That's  how  Leo  Sharp,  Fulton  County  Extension  adviser,  pinpoints 
what  he  calls  the  most  serious  problem  in  Fulton  County — river-bottom  flooding, 

Fulton  County,  about  30  miles  southwest  of  Peoria,  contains  long 
stretches  of  both  Spoon  River  and  the   Illinois  River. 

Levees  protect  many  areas ,  but  Sharp  says   once  water  gets  behind 
the  levee,    it's  almost  impossible  to  get  out.     High  water  levels   further 
confound  the  situation  by  raising  the  water  table  of  the  bottomland. 

-more- 
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Sharp  says  Fulton  County's  corn  crop  is  about  as  variable  as  any  r 
he's  seen.   "Ive  heard  reports  of  shoulder-high  corn,  and  I've  seen  lots 
of  hip-high  fields,"  he  says.   "But  I  can  also  drive  to  ^-inch  high  fields 
and  fields  where  the  corn  hasn't  broken  through  the  ground." 

Black  cutworms  are  hurting  stands  in  low,  poorly  drained  areas, 
Sharp  reports.  Stand-cut  estimates  range  from  5  to  50  percent. 

"We're  in  the  middle  of  a  challenging  crop  season  in  western 
Illinois,"  Sharp  says.   "But  there's  one  thing  we  can't  complain  about  — 
we've  got  plenty  of  moisture." 

Northern  Illinois 

Northern  Illinois  farmers  worked  three  or  four  days  last  week 
before  rain  drove  them  out  again  on  Friday,  reports  Der re  3d  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I. 
area  agronomist  at  DeKalb. 

Mulvaney  says  it  will  be  a  while  before  farmers  can  get  back  in 
the  fields.  And  when  they  do,  there  are  many  jobs  waiting:  planting  to 
finish,  fields  that  need  cultivating  badly,  hay  that  needs  to  be  cut,  and 
sidedress  nitrogen  applications  that  need  to  go  on  soon. 

"It's  becoming  more  and  more  important  to  get  nitrogen  on  the  fields 
that  didn't  get  preplant  applications,"  Mulvaney  says.  And  the  extremely 
wet  spring  weather  has  resulted  in  nitrogen  loss  in  other  fields. 

Many  farmers  wonder  whether  to  apply  nitrogen  in  addition  to 
preplant  applications.  Mulvaney  says  three  questions  should  be  considered: 

-more- 
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1.  What  kind  of  stand  do  you  have  in  your  fields?  Good  stands 
indicate  that  the  corn  will  be  able  to  (use)  nitrogen  and  may  benefit  from 
additional  nitrogen  now. 

2.  When  was  the  corn  planted?  Studies  indicate  that  early 
planted  corn  uses  nitrogen  better  than  late  planted  corn. 

3.  How  wet  were  the  fields?  Nitrogen  losses  through  denitrification 
are  greater  on  fields  that  have  been  wet  continually  since  early  in  the  year. 

Visitors  to  the  DeKalb  Agronomy  field  meeting,  June  30,  will  be 

able  to  compare  the  effect  of  population  and  planting  date  on  nitrogen  use. 
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Buddemeier  To  Direct  UI  Ag  College's 
International  Agricultural  Programs 


W.  D.  Buddemeier,  a  long-time  staff  member  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  has  been  named  director  of  International 
Agricultural  Programs  for  the  College. 

0.  G.  Bentley,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  said 
Buddemeier 's.  appointment  is  effective  immediately. 

Buddemeier  has  been  an  assistant  director  of  International 
Agricultural  Programs  since  1968.  He  succeeds  George  K.  Brinegar,  who 
now  has  University-wide  responsibilities  as  Director  of  International 
Programs  and  Studies. 

Buddemeier 's  experience  in  international  agricultural  programs 
for  developing  countries  includes  seven  years  with  U.  of  I.  teams  in  two 
locations  in  India. 

From  1959  to  19^3?  he  was  chief  of  party  and  farm  management 
adviser  at  Kanpur,  Uttar  Pradesh,  India.  Preliminary  work  toward 
establishing  an  agricultural  university  in  Madhya  Pradesh  began  later 
in  this  period.  From  I96U  to  19&7,  ne  was  chief  of  party  and  adviser  to 
the  vice  chancellor  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Agricultural  University,  Jabalpur, 
M.P. ,  India. 

-more- 


Foreign  Visitors  To 
Study  At  UI  Th i  sSumme  r 


URBANA — The  University  of  Illinois  will  host  two  sections  of  a 
special  12 -week  summer  course,  "Soil  Fertility  and  Ecological  Relationships 
for  Food  Production,"  for  19  foreign  visitors. 

The  group  will  be  in  Champaign-Urbana,  June  29  to  July  2k,   to 
study  methods  of  determining  soil  treatment  for  acid  soils,  timing  and 
application  of  fertilizers,  and  the  relationship  of  various  agencies  in 
improving  food  production. 

During  the  course,  the  group  will  also  journey  to  other  states; 
namely,  Arizona  and  California  to  study  arid  soils,  Arkansas  to  study 
submerged  soils,  Kentucky  to  study  humid  natural  soil,  and  Alabama  to  study 
river  flood  control  and  power  generation  and  navigation  developments  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

They  return  to  the  U.  of  I.  campus  on  August  10  for  a  "Short  Course 
in  Communications"  designed  to  make  best  use  of  their  training  when  they 
return  home. 

Robert  Wack,  U.  of  I.  Extension  advisor-at -large,  serves  as 
technical  leader  for  participants  in  the  course. 

The  participants  represent  Afghanistan,  Brazil,  Cameroon,  Chile, 
Ethiopia,  India,  Indonesia,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  and  Tunisia. 

The  course  has  been  sponsored  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  for  12  years  and  is  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  cooperating  land-grant  universities. 


-more- 


Foreign  Visitors  To  -  2 

Included  in  the  group  is  Murilo  C.  A.  Silva,  the  thousandth 

recipient  of  an  AID  grant  from  northeastern  Brazil.  Silva  was  presented 

a  plaque  by  the  Consul  General  of  the  U.S.  in  recognition  before  leaving 

Brazil. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 
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EDITORS  NOTE:   The  U.  of  I .  Agronomy  Report  is  a  service  from  the  Office 
of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers  and 
agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions  throughout 
the  state.   We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm  readers  insight 
into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform  them  of  research  in 
progress  to  help  solve  the  problems.   The  report  will  be  a 
weekly  service  throughout  the  crop  season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report 
Mostly  Quiet 
On  Farm  Front 


The  effects  of  crop  problems  caused  by  wet  weather  still  remain. 
But  with  much  of  the  corn  laid  by  and  soybean  planting  nearly  complete, 
Illinois  farmers  are  glad  to  shift  their  attention  to  hay  and  wheat  harvest. 

But  they  know  too  well,  they'll  be  reminded  of  1970' s  planting-season 
weather  again  next  fall  when  corn  and  soybean  harvest  begins. 

Here's  what  U.  of  I .  staff  members  reported  on  June  24: 

Southern  Illinois 

Southern  Illinois  farmers  are  going  "full  steam  ahead,"  reports 
Bob  Webb,  superintendent  of  Extension  programs  at  the  Dixon  Springs 
Agricultural  Center.  They've  had  some  good  drying  days,  but  are  still 
"praying  for  about  three  more  weeks  of  good  weather." 

Soybean  planting  is  about  finished  in  southern  Illinois--except 
in  bottomland  areas.  Bottomland  corn  is  still  going  in.  But  upland  corn 
planting  is  finished  and  the  crop  is  growing  well. 

-more- 


Agronomy  Report  -  2 

Webb  says  he's  "never  seen  the  likes  of  it."  At  the  Dixon  Springs 
Center,  they've  got  corn  that's  tasseling,  but  still  have  about  100  acres  of 
bottomland  corn  to  plant. 

Some  southern  Illinois  farmers  are  cutting  their  second-crop  hay 
this  week,  Webb  says.   But  in  some  cases,  they  haven't  got  the  first  crop 
finished  yet.  The  quality  of  first-cut  hay  is  dropping  rapidly  now  and 
second  crop  is  pushing  up  through. 

Combines  started  rolling  in  southern  Illinois  wheat  fields  last 
week,  Webb  reports.   So  far,  he  estimates  yields  in  the  "fair  category" -- 
probably  due  to  lack  of  sunshine  earlier  this  season.  Undergrowth  in  wheat 
fields  is  apt  to  be  a  problem  if  the  crop  is  not  harvested  soon,  Webb  adds. 
Legumes  and  grasses  are  soon  going  to  be  higher  than  the  wheat. 

Southern  Illinois  pastures  are  excellent.   Many  farmers  say  they 
have  either  too  much  pasture  or  too  few  cattle.   "All  in  all,  it's  the  kind 
of  year  that  makes  you  want  to  get  out  of  crop  farming  and  into  livestock, 
so  you  won't  have  to  worry  so  much  about  the  weather,"  he  adds. 

"The  southern  tip  of  Illinois--from  Mt .  Vernon  south--is  not 
overly  wet.  There  are  no  widespread  problems  caused  by  heavy  rainfall, 
and  nearly  all  corn  and  soybeans  are  planted,"  reports  Dale  Millis,  University 
of  Illinois  area  agronomist,  Carbondale. 

Millis  says  a  few  farmers  are  replanting  corn.   He  also  cautions 
corn  farmers  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  signs  of  denitrification. 

Wheat  harvest  started  in  the  Carbondale  area  last  week,  but  Millis 
says  the  crop  is  coming  off  wet--containing  16  to  18  percent  moisture.  Most 
farmers  are  testing  wheat  fields  to  see  if  they  can  be  harvested,  Millis  adds. 

-more- 
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And  most  southern  Illinois  farmers  are  fighting  weeds. 

T.  Joe  Faggetti,  Fayette  County  Extension  adviser,  reports  that 
north  of  Mt .  Vernon  the  "crop  situation  is  serious." 

"We  have  a  lot  of  soybeans  not  planted,  large  acreages  of  corn 
of  questionable  quality,  and  tremendous  wet-weather  herbicide  problems," 
Faggetti  sums  up  the  situation. 

The  wet  weather  has  caused  two  problems  with  herbicides.   Some 
herbicide  burn  of  soybeans  is  occurring,  and  aerial  application  of  herbicides 
to  corn  is  causing  problems  as  drift  carries  the  chemicals  into  soybean 
fields. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  herbicides  are  not  working  at  all,  and 
serious  grass  and  broadleaf  weed  problems  have  developed  in  corn  and  soybean 
fields. 

"A  majority  of  crops  across  the  area  look  bad,"  Faggetti  reports. 

Western  Illinois 


Farmers  are  cultivating,  sidedressing  nitrogen  and  making  hay  in 
western  Illinois  this  week,  reports  Carrol  Chambliss,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist 
at  Macomb. 

All  planting  is  complete,  except  for  a  few  isolated  troublesome 
fields—generally  fields  poorly  drained. 

Chambliss  said  he's  had  several  reports  of  spotty  cutworm  outbreaks. 
Cutworms  have  done  serious  damage,  especially  in  fields  with  grassy  weeds  or 
fields  near  grassy  areas. 

-more- 
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"Some  early  planted  fields  look  great  around  Macomb,"  Chambliss 
says.   "And  some  late  planted  fields  are  good  too.   But  other  late  planted 
fields  have  poor  stands  and  the  stands  are  uneven." 

Farmers  are  making  the  most  of  western  Illinois'  recent  good 
weather  to  put  up  hay.  But  the  alfalfa  in  the  area  is  now  in  the  late 
full-bloom  stage--much  too  mature  for  high-quality  hay. 

Wheat  in  the  area  looks  nearly  ready  for  harvest.  Chambliss 
expects  some  harvest  to  begin  this  week. 

Eastern  Illinois 


Gene  Oldham,  Extension  agronomist  and  manager  of  the  Agronomy 
South  Farm,  reports  a  similar  situation  in  eastern  Illinois. 

"Everything  looks  good.  Most  farmers  have  laid  by  their  corn  in 
the  Champaign  area.  Only  a  few  fields  got  too  big  during  wet  weather." 

Oldham  says  the  yellowing  and  uneveness  that  show  in  corn  stands 
resulted  from  water  damage. 

"Those  spots  will  even  up  some,  but  they'll  never  catch  up;  and 
yield  in  such  spots  will  be  low,"  he  adds. 

"Weed  control  is  always  a  problem  during  a  wet  year,"  Oldham 
says.   "But  we  had  excellent  results  on  the  South  Farm." 

Oldham  explains  that  chemicals  gave  good  early  control,  and  timely 
cultivation  provided  control  later  in  the  season.  He  reports  some  grassy 
weeds  in  soybeans . 

"I'd  guess  farmers  in  our  area  will  cultivate  as  much  as  they  can 
for  as  long  as  they  can,  and  that's  just  what  they'd  ought  to  do." 

-more  - 
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Northern  Illinois 

"It's  hard  to  find  a  good  word  to  describe  the  crop  situation  this 
week,"  says  Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb.   Northern 
Illinois  farmers  had  another  wet  T-eek  *r>d  practically  no  field  work  was 
done.   In  fact,  many  farmers  got  in  only  a  couple  of  hours  of  field  work, 
Saturday  morning  (June  20),  before  weekend  rains  started  again. 

Northern  Illinois  farmers  still  have  soybeans  to  plant,  corn  to 
cultivate  and  sidedress,  and  hay  to  harvest.  And  the  corn  is  getting  big 
enough  that  it's  going  to  be  hard  to  get  in  to  sidedress  with  nitrogen  and 
cultivate . 

"Weeds  are  becoming  a  real  problem,"  Mulvaney  adds.   And  he's  not 
sure  what  farmers  will  do. 

About  the  only  bright  spot  on  the  northern  Illinois  crop  picture 
this  season  is  the  absence  of  serious  insect  problems.   Mulvaney  says  he's 
surprised  that  there's  so  little  insect  damage.   Except  for  a  few  incidences 
of  cutworm  and  scattered  reports  of  armyworm  in  small  grains,  insect  damage 
is  light. 

Small  grain  fields  look  good,  Mulvaney  says.   New  forage  seedings 
are  excellent—except  where  fields  were  flooded. 

Once  again,  Mulvaney  reminds  farmers  of  the  DeKalb  Agronomy  Field 
Meeting,  Tuesday,  June  30.   Here's  a  good  chance  to  compare  the  effects  of 
wet  weather  on  side-by-side  plots  demonstrating  weed  control  practices, 
fertilization  rates  and  small  grain,  corn  and  soybean  varieties. 

The  field  meeting  will  be  held  "rain  or  shine,"  Mulvaney  adds. 
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UI  Farm  Management  Expert 
Sees  500-Acre  Average  By  1980 


URBANA--The  average  size  of  commercial  farms  in  Illinois  may  increase 
to  500  acres  or  more  by  1980  if  current  trends  continue.   That  possibility 
was  suggested  here  tonight  (June  24)  by  J.  M.  Holcomb,  professor  of  farm 
management  and  finance,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign . 

Speaking  to  about  250  delegates  attending  the  conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Colleges  and  Teachers  of  Agriculture,  Holcomb  cited 
the  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  Illinois  farms  and  the  corresponding 
increase  in  their  average  size. 

Illinois  had  168,100  farms  averaging  181  acres  each  in  1958, 
compared  with  133,800  farms  averaging  222  acres  each  in  1968.  That  trend 
has  continued  and  units  with  1,000  acres  or  more  in  grain  are  "not  at  all 
uncommon"  in  Illinois  today,  Holcomb  noted.   He  also  cited  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  investment  and  managerial  requirements  in  commercial  agriculture. 

Some  60  percent  of  Illinois  farmland  is  tenant  operated,  with  an 
even  higher  percentage  than  that  in  the  central  Illinois  cash-grain  area. 
Holcomb  said  this  situation  has  resulted  in  greater  demand  for  the  services 
of  professional  farm  managers.   Some  work  independently  and  many  banks  have 
farm  management  personnel  on  their  staffs. 

For  land  owners,  the  major  problem  is  finding  good  tenants.   Those 
willing  to  operate  livestock  enterprises  are  particularly  hard  to  find, 
Holcomb  said. 

-more- 


UI  Farm  Management  Expert  -  2 

Financing  also  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult,  with  life 
insurance  companies  making  few  real  estate  mortgage  loans  in  Illinois. 
Holcomb  attributed  this  situation  to  the  state's  8  percent  usury  law  and 
better  investment  alternatives  elsewhere.  The  result  is  that  more  farms  now 
are  being  sold  on  a  contract  basis. 

The  commercial  farmer  uses  more  credit  now  than  he  did  a  few 

years  ago.   But  Holcomb  said  the  trend  is  toward  lending  based  on  managerial 

ability  of  the  borrower  and  away  from  the  traditional  net  worth  basis. 
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Illinois  4-H  Foundation  Directors 
Elect  Officers,  Name  New  Members 


URBANA- -A  Wilmington  homemaker  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
Illinois  4-H  Foundation  Board  of  Directors  at  their  annual  meeting,  June  19, 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Fred  Francis  will  head  the  22-man  Foundation  Board.   The 
Illinois  4-H  Foundation  is  a  non-profit  educational  institution  that  supports 
many  of  4-H's  educational  youth  programs  in  the  state.   Foundation  funds  come 
from  contributions  by  Illinois  bankers,  businessmen,  farmers,  homemakers  and 
organizations . 

Other  board  officers  for  1970-71  are:   Frank  Sehnert,  International 
Student  Services  Coordinator,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
vice-chairman;  and  George  Daigh,  U.  of  I .  Extension  4-H  specialist,  executive 
secretary. 

Daigh  told  the  group  that  "During  the  past  year,  the  Foundation 
increased  support  for  the  Illinois  4-H  program  with  emphasis  on  reaching 
disadvantaged  young  people  and  training  for  volunteer  4-H  leaders  and  younger 
junior  leaders." 

Ten  Illinois  counties  received  grants  ranging  from  $100  to  $375 
specifically  for  work  with  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  boys  and  girls. 

"Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  these  grants  have  made  it 
possible  for  county  Extension  personnel  to  increase  programs  for  this 
important—but  often  neglected  —  segment  of  our  youth,"  Daigh  reported. 

-more- 
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Illinois  4-H  leaders  benefited  from  Foundation  support  for  the 
Leaders  Forum  at  the  National  4-H  Center,  Washington,  D.C. ,  and  the 
leisurecraf t  and  Counseling  Camp  at  Memorial  4-H  Camp,  Monticello.   Nearly 
500  4-H'ers  received  junior  leadership  training  at  five  district  weekend 
■■raining  sessions. 

Daigh  says  the  projected  Illinois  4-H  Foundation  budget  for 
1970-71  is  a  record  $27,575.   New  programs  that  will  receive  Foundation 
support  include:   grants  to  camping  associations  to  pay  fees  for  disadvantaged 
children,  training  expenses  for  a  horse  judging  team,  expenses  for  an  Illinois 
4-H  automotive  skills  driving  team  and  partial  support  for  a  4-H  promotion  and 
expansion  campaign. 

New  members  of  the  Illinois  4-H  Foundation  Board  of  Directors 
named  for  three-year  terms  at  the  annual  meeting  are:   Ken  McMillan,  assistant 
to  the  president,  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  (IAA) ;  Eloise  Tholen, 
Morgan  County  Extension  adviser,  representing  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Extension  Home  Economists;  Phil  Farris,  Kane  County  Extension  adviser;  Bob 
Simon,  farmer,  Princeton;  and  Mary  Hubbard,  assistant  state  leader,  representinj 
the  State  Cooperative  Extension  Service  administrative  staff. 
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Illinois  FFA  Members 
Name  New  State  Officers 


URBANA--An  18-year-old  June  graduate  of  Wapella  High  School  is  the 
new  Illinois  FFA  president. 

Mercer  Turner,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Turner  of  rural  Wapella, 
was  elected  chief  executive  of  the  statewide  FFA  organization  during  that 
group's  annual  convention  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Assembly  Hall  June  18. 
The  FFA  is  the  youth  organization  of  agricultural  occupations. 

During  his  term  of  office,  Turner  will  represent  the  Illinois  FFA 
at  the  national  convention  in  Kansas  City  in  October,  speak  to  various  organizatior 
and  local  chapters,  and  serve  as  the  organization's  offical  representative. 

The  new  state  vice-president  is  John  Rich  of  rural  Sycamore.   Rich, 
who  just  completed  his  freshman  year  at  Illinois  State  University,  is  the 
19-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Rich. 

Doug  Scheider,  a  June  graduate  of  Orangeville  High  School,  was 
selected  as  secretary-treasurer  by  the  convention.   He  is  the  18-year-old 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Scheider  of  Red  Oak. 

The  convention  elected  Jay  Vroom  state  reporter.   Vroom,  who 
expects  to  enter  the  University  of  Illinois  this  fall  and  major  in  agricultural 
communications,  is  the  18-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Vroom  of  Princeton. 

The  FFA  also  recognized  outstanding  members  and  chapters  for  their 
accomplishments  during  the  year.  The  Sycamore  chapter  received  the  Illinois 
Bankers  Plaque  as  the  outstanding  chapter  in  the  state. 

more- 
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Ed  King  of  Morton  won  the  FFA  Prepared  Public  Speaking  Content.   Gary 
Beck  of  Bismark  placed  second  and  Ed  Reardon  of  Seneca,  third.   King  will 
compete  in  the  national  contest  in  October. 

The  J.  E.  Hill  award,  a  $300  stipend,  is  presented  annually  to 
each  of  the  retiring  state  officers  to  continue  their  education  or  improve 
their  farming  program.   Retiring  officers  receiving  this  year's  award  were: 
Artie  Tenhouse,  Liberty,  president;  Jim  Buck,  Penfield,  vice  president;  Jim 
Setterstrom,  Orangeville,  secretary-treasurer;  and  Dick  Crone,  Harvard,  reporter 

J.  E.  Hill,  sponsor  of  the  award,  is  former  chief  of  vocational 
education  in  Illinois. 

Dan  Shriver  was  named  Illinois  Star  State  Farmer--the  top  FFA 
member  in  the  state  from  a  field  of  325  State  Farmer  Degree  winners.   Shriver, 
from  Quincy,  carries  an  extensive  farming  program  and  is  planning  to  go  into 
partnership  with  his  father. 

More  than  2,000  Illinois  FFA  members  attended  the    convention 
which  was  held  June  16-18. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 
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EDITORS  NOTE:   The  U.  of  I.  Agronomy  Report  is  a  service  from  the  Office 
of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers  and 
agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions  throughout 
the  state.   We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm  readers  insight 
into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform  them  of  research  in 
progress  to  help  solve  the  problems.   The  report  will  be  a 
weekly  service  throughout  the  crop  season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report: 
After  All  The  Rain 
Some  Need  Rain 

Remember  reports  of  delayed  tillage  and  planting?   Remember  the 
concern  over  ponding  and  possible  nitrogen  losses? 

All  those  problems  were  caused  by  too  much  rain.   And  in  some 
parts  of  Illinois  those  problems  are  still  problems. 

But  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  earlyplanted  corn  is  starting  to 
tassel.   Soybeans  are  filling  the  rows.  And  farmers  and  University  of  Illinois 
staff  members  agree--a  good  rain  wouldn't  hurt  a  thing. 

Here's  the  July  1  report  from  University  of  Illinois  area  agronomists 
and  County  Extension  Advisers. 

Southern  Illinois 

The  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural  Center  farm  crew  is  trying  to 
finish  corn  planting  at  the  same  time  they're  planting  corn  and  soybeans 
as  part  of  their  double  cropping  operations. 

And  George  McKibben,  agronomist  at  the  Center,  says  it  doesn't 

happen  that  way  very  often. 
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Farmers  in  the  area  have  wheat  harvest  one-third  to  one-half 
complete,  McKibben  says,  but  the  percent  completed  changes  rapidly  because 
wheat  harvest  is  the  center  of  activity. 

McKibben  says  most  wheat  yield  reports  run  about  35  bushels  per 
acre--an  average  yield  for  the  area.   North  of  the  Center  yields  are 
higher,  he  says. 

Discussing  double  cropping,  McKibben  says  conditions  are  excellent 
for  fast  germination  of  corn  and  soybeans  planted  in  wheat  stubble. 

He  suggests  planting  as  soon  after  combining, as  possible.  He 
recommends  using  a  straw  chopper  on  the  combine  and  using  herbicides  to 
control  weeds . 

McKibben  says  that  they're  using  the  herbicides  Paraquat,  Lasso 
and  Lorox.   And  they  are  planting  both  Wayne  and  Amsoy  soybeans. 

Double  cropping  should  be  completed  by  July  10,  he  advises. 

Wheat  harvest  is  about  80  percent  complete  in  the  Carbondale  ares, 
reports  Dale  Millis,  University  of  Illinois  area  agronomist  at  Carbondale. 

"Wheat  yields  are  normal--we  have  nothing  spectacular.   Blueboy 
didn't  live  up  to  expectations  as  far  as  I  can  tell  from  county  demonstrations 
plots  and  farmer  yields  I  have  seen,"  Millis  says. 

"Blueboy  yields  are  45  to  50  bushels  per  acre  with  some  fields 
yielding  as  much  as  60  bushels   per  acre. 

"Blueboy  isn't  beating  Arthur  or  Ben  Hur .   Last  year  Blueboy 
outstripped  these  other  varieties  by  about  20  bushels  per  acre.   Disease 
problems,  particularly  scab,  may  be  the  explanation,"   Millis  observes. 

-more- 
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Farmers  in  the  area  south  of  Carbondale  have  drougth  problems. 
The  rains  that  plagued  farmers  further  north  during  the  past  three  weeks 
missed  the  area  to  the  south.   Crops  not  yet  deeply  rooted  are  being  hurt 
by  the  dry  soil  conditions. 

Millis  reports  a  few  small  grasshoppers  making  an  appearance. 
He  also  warns  farmers  who  planted  corn  early  to  check  for  corn  borers. 
"There's  no  real  corn  borer  problem  yet  because  there's  not  much  corn  'big 
enough  to  bore,'  but  farmers  should  be  alert  for  an  onslaught  of  second 
generation  borers,"  Millis  warns. 

Arden  Christiansen,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  Brownstown,  reports 
wheat  harvest  just  starting.   Wet  weather  stymied  most  Brownstown  area 
farmers  by  keeping  them  off  their  fields  until  Monday. 

Christiansen  reports  some  weed  spraying  and  nitrogen  application 
on  corn.   "Crops  in  general  are  weedy.   This  may  be  the  weediest  year  we 
have  seen  in  a  long  time."   he  adds. 

Western  Illinois 

Ron  Dedert,  Adams  County  Extension  Adviser,  reports  crops  in  good 
shape  and  farmers  busy  in  his  area. 

"They've  finished  pTanting  soybeans,  and  most  of  the  guys  have 
finished  side  dressing  nitrogen,  he  adds. 

Dedert  says  some  corn  is  tasseling  and  it  looks  good.   But  he 
points  out  that  in  cornfields  where  herbicides  weren't  applied,  weeds  are 
a  "big  problem."   And  in  many  early-planted  fields  it's  too  late  to  solve 
the  problem  now. 

-more- 
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"A  nice  shower  to  keep  crops  moving  won't  hurt  a  thing  in  a  few 
days,"  he  adds. 

Eastern  Illinois 

Jim  Neuschwander ,  Ford  County  Extension  Adviser,  says  hot  weather 
is  really  speeding  up  crop  growth  in  Ford  County.   Yellowish  purple  leaves-- 
often  signs  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  def iciencies--disappeared  when  the 
weather  turned  hot. 

"All  we  really  need  up  here  is  a  good  rain  on  Saturday  night," 
Neuschwander  says. 

He  says  Ford  County  is  almost  "insect  free."   He's  seen  some  black 
cutworms,  but  on  treatment  is  needed. 

The   one  trouble  spot  is  with  alfalfa.   He's  had  several  reports  of 
crown  and  root  rot,  and  he  says  bacterial  wilt  is  also  present  in  some  fields 

He's  checking  to  see  if  the  crown  and  root  rot  is  related  to  wet 
spots  or  to  a  particular  hybrid. 

Northern  Illinois 

Farmers  left  their  fields  on  a  good  working  day--despite  being 
rained  out  for  the  last  10  days--to  attend  the  Agronomy  Field  Meeting  at 
the  DeKalb  Agronomy  Research  Center,  June  30. 

And  when  the  650  arrived  at  the  Center,  they  were  anxious  to  hear 
how  U.  of  I.  agronomist  assesed  crop  prospects  for  1970. 

-more- 
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Darreld  Mulvaney,  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb  says  interest  ran  high 
in  weed  control  and  in  fertility  studies  on  corn  and  soybeans. 

"I  was  surprized  at  attendance,"  Mulvaney  said.   "Every  field 
in  northern  Illinois  was  affected  by  excessive  moisture  during  the  past 
few  weeks ." 

"The  moisture  definitely  caused  some  nitrogen  losses.   And  some 
corn  is  tall  enough  farmers  can't  get  in  the  fields  to  apply  nitrogen." 

"Fields  that  haven't  received  nitrogen  this  year  need  it  badly," 
he  adds . 

Mulvaney  says  farmers  at  the  field  meeting  asked  if  they  could 
sidedress  with  highboy  equipment . 

Here's  his  answer:   "You  can,  but  before  you  decide  too,  you  need 
a  good  stand  that  was  planted  early.   And  you  need  to  consider  the  nitrogen 
supply  you  already  have.   For  example  if  your  field  is  in  continuous  corn  or 
second-year  corn,  you  may  need  more  nitrogen.   Corn  following  alfalfa  may 
not." 

"Keep  in  mind,"  he  adds,  "that  highboy  equipment  is  not  widely 
available ." 

Mulvaney  says  many  farmers  look  at  yellowing  in  corn  and  blame  it 
on  lack  of  nitrogen.   He  contends  the  yellowing  is  more  likely  the  result  of 
lack  of  oxygen  caused  by  too  much  moisture.   "Once  fields  dry  and  air  begins 
moving  through  the  soil,  the  corn  will  turn  green  again,"   he  says.   "In 
many  cases  there's  nitrogen  in  the   soil,  it  just  isn't  available  to  the 
plants  which  have  all  this  moisture." 

-more- 
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Mulvaney  says  he's  had  reports  of  brown  spot  and  phytophthera  root 
rot  on  soybeans.   Brown  spot—primarily  on  the  lower  leaves—won' t  affect  yields 

Oats  look  good  in  northern  Illinois,  and  Mulvaney  expects  top  yields, 
barring  losses  from  wind,  rain  or  bad  harvest  weather.   Oat  harvest  is  still 
six  weeks  away,  he  says. 

Forage  crops  and  new  seedings  are  making  excellent  growth.   The 
problem  with  forage  is  the  harvest  rather  than  growth. 

"We're  still  making  first-cutting  hay,"   he  reports,  "and  we're 

a  month  late.   Even  when  we  can  get  hay  baled  without  rain,  it's  poor  hay. 

It's  just  too  mature  for  good  quality." 
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Livestock  Marketing  Specialist 
Describes  Industry's  "New  Look" 


URBANA--The  livestock  industry  is  taking  on  a  "new  look"-- 
especially  in  Illinois.  And  as  this  change  takes  place,  a  whole  new 
agricultural  industry  service  organization  is  being  created. 

E.  E.  Broadbent,  University  of  Illinois  livestock  marketing 
specialist,  says  the  change  in  the  livestock  industry  is  basically  a 
shift  from  subsistence-type  operations  to  large-scale  commercial  undertakings 

And  he  points  to  changes  in  the  hog-marketing  system  as  an 
example  of  how  changes  in  production  can  affect  the  entire  agricultural 
services  system. 

On  May  15,  1970,  the  Chicago  hog  market  quit  receiving  hogs. 
"They  simply  could  not  afford  to  continue  marketing  small  lots  of  hogs 
in  multi-million  dollar  facilities,"  Broadbent  explains. 

Large  volume  was  essential  to  keep  costs  down.   But  packing 
plants  moved  away  from  Chicago  during  the  1950' s  and  the  Chicago  market 
became  a  packer  order-buying  market. 

Today,  most  Illinois  farm  businessmen  with  commercial  hog-feeding 
operations  operate  large-scale,  confinement  hog-feeding  units.   Many  of 
these  operators  bypass  both  country  and  terminal  hog  markets,  such  as  the 
Chicago  market,  and  deal  directly  with  packers  or  their  representatives. 

During  the  last  20  years,  the  number  of  hogs  marketed  from  U.S. 
farms  increased  by  an  average  of  nearly  a  million  hogs  each  year, 
Broadbent  reports.   Increased  marketings  from  Illinois  farms  accounted 
for  more  than  a  third  of  the  average  annual  nationwide  increase. 


-more- 
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But  the  expanded  flow  of  Illinois  market  hogs  comes  from  less 
than  half  the  number  of  farms  from  which  hogs  were  sold  20  years  ago. 

The  greatest  expansion  in  the  Illinois  swine  industry  has 
occurred  in  the  western  and  northwestern  areas  of  the  state,  Broadbent 
adds.   This  development  took  place  where  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
feed  grains,  top  management,  outlets  for  slaughter  stock  and  service 
organizations,  such  as  feed  mills  that  provide  the  high  energy  rations 
needed  for  such  operations. 

Broadbent  says  the  many  operators  of  efficient  large-scale  swine 
operations  are  "doing  a  great  job  of  coordinating  production"  management 
and  marketing."   Feeder  pigs  are  born  in  one  end  of  the  building  and  they 
never  leave  until  butcher  hogs  are  loaded  and  sent  to  the  packer  from  the 
other  end. 

"This  is  just  the  beginning  of  what  has  become  the  most  intensive 

swine  industry  program  in  the  world,"  Broadbent  says.   "Confinement  pig 

factories,  such  as  these,  need  the  services  of  feed  mills  to  provide 

supplements,  additives,  and  feed  rations  that  are  low  in  cost,  well-balanced 

and  concentrated. 

-30- 
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Educator  Remains  Hopeful 
Despite  World  Problems 


URBANA- -Maybe  the  authors  of  the  musical,  "Stop  the  World,  I 
Want  To  Get  Off"  had  a  point. 

Consider  some  of  the  problems  outlined  during  the  1970  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Colleges  and  Teachers  of  Agriculture  (NACTA) 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign.   Speaking  was  the  association's 
newly-elected  president,  Darrel  S.  Metcalfe,  director  of  resident  instruction, 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Arizona. 

--Population  experts  say  the  world  will  have  7.5  billion  people 
by  the  year  2000,  double  what  it  has  now.   An  even  more  startling  prediction 
is  that  by  2050  it  could  be  26  billion  people.  Where  do  you  put  them  and 
how  do  you  feed  them--or  will  nature  somehow  balance  itself,  perhaps  catostrophical 

--Eighty  percent  of  all  babies  are  born  in  developing  countries, 
and  40  percent  of  all  people  in  developing  countries  are  less  than  15  years 
old.   The  expanding  population  affects  world  and  domestic  politics,  social 
upheaval,  wars  and  world  peace. 

~~  Social  upheaval  best  describes  the  current  world  situation. 
There  is  a  marked  disparity  between  the  "haves"  and  the  "have  nots."  With 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  world's  population,  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  have  only  one-fourth  of  its  yearly  income.   As  derived  from  the 
gross  national  product,  the  average  individual  income  of  Africa's  344 
million  people  is  $140.  A  comparable  figure  for  each  of  the  288  million 
people  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  $3,399. 

--The  1970' s  promise  to  be  the  first  decade  in  which  threats  to  the 
environment  will  be  continuous  front-page  news.   Some  scientists  say  we  have 

only  25  to  30  years  to  clean  up  our  land,  air  and  water  if  we  are  to  avoid 

making  the  earth  uninhabitable. 
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--Telescoped  into  the  last  10  years  is  as  much  change  in  the 
productivity  of  American  farmers  as  was  made  between  the  time  of  Christ 
and  1960.   That  change  has  been  accompanied  by  numerous  economic  and  social 
problems . 

--President  Nixon  has  said  the  large  cities  are  slowly  strangling 
themselves.   He  says  rural  development  is  needed  to  create  jobs,  community 
services,  a  better  quality  of  living  and  an  improved  social  and  physical 
environment  in  the  small  cities,  towns,  villages  and  rural  communities. 

--The  general  public  questions  the  costs  of  education,  its  tenure 
system,  the  quality  and  relevance  of  instruction  and  the  amount  of  time 
educators  spend  teaching. 

--Students  in  today's  computerized  age  feel  left  out  and  alienated. 
Some  battle  to  "stay  out"  rather  than  to  "stay  in"  the  system.  An  increasing 
number  of  students  issincerely  concerned  about  today's  social  problems. 

But  having  made  all  those  points,  Metcalfe  emphasized  that  all 
is  not  lost*   "You  must  agree,"  he  told  his  NACTA  colleagues,  "that  only 
backward,  stagnant  societies  must  constantly  wrestle  with  old  problems.   A 
progressive  society  is  always  contending  with  new  ones." 

Calling  for  "participation  in  social  change"  and  keeping  down  "the 
violent,  destructive  forms  of  change,"  he  said  that  science  and  technology 
are  not  enough.   There  must  also  be  "a  conviction  about  the  value  of  human 
life." 

He  urged  that  people  charged  with  the  use  of  natural  resources 

consider  social-ecological  benefits  as  well  as  those  of  a  social-economic 

nature.   He  challenged  his  colleagues  to  "be  aware  of  the  significance  of" 

today's  problems  and  to  make  curriculum,  degree  programs,  and  instruction 

more  relevant  to  those  problems. 

-more- 
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He  warned  against  teaching  that  is  "burdened  with  methodology, 
trite  facts  and  obsolete  skills."   And  he  called  for  teachers  and  students 
whc  will  "become  creators  of  the  future  and  not  victims  of  the  past." 

Education  is  the  basis  for  solving  many  problems  and  "the 

education  of  a  student  is  what  remains  after  the  facts  are  forgotten," 

he  said. 

-30- 
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EDITORS  NOTE:   The  U.  of  I .  Agronomy  Report  is  a  service  from  the  Office 
of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers  and 
agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions  throughout 
the  state.   We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm  readers  insight 
into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform  them  of  research  in 
progress  to  help  solve  the  problems.  The  report  will  be  a 
weekly  service  throughout  the  crop  season. 

NOTE:   THERE  WILL  BE  NO  AGRONOMY  REPORT  NEXT  WEEK 


UI  Agronomy  Report: 
Crop  Progress 
Continues  Excellent: 


Continued  good  crop  weather  and  scattered  rains  throughout  the 
state  help  even  the  "bad  odds'"  given  the  1970  crop  season  a  couple  of 
months  ago.   In  general,  Illinois  corn  and  soybeans  —  especially  those 
planted  early--are  overcoming  the  effects  of  late  planting  and  too  much 
rain. 

Here's  what  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  staff 
members  reported  on  July  8: 

Southern  Illinois 


Wheat  yields  are  the  top  topic  in  southern  Illinois.   Wheat 
harvest  is  finished  except  for  a  few  scattered  fields.   Blueboy,  the 
high  yielder  of  1969,  did  not  top  the  list  this  year. 

Dale  Millis,  University  of  Illinois  area  agronomist  at  Carbondale, 
reports  yield  data   on  demonstration  plots  in  four  counties.   Highest  yield 
is  reported  for  Monroe  County  where  Arthur  out-yielded  other  varieties 
with  77  1/2  bushels  per  acre. 
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Blueboy  yielded  73  bushels  per  acre.   Other  varieities  and  yields 
were  Knox-62,  66  bushels;  Monon,  65  bushels;  Ben  Hur  64  bushels;  and  Timwin, 
58  bushels. 

Monroe,  Jackson,  Jefferson  and  Randolph  counties'  wheat  yields 
ranged  from  53  to  77  1/2  bushels  per  acre  for  Arthur;  41  to  73  bushels  for 
Blueboy;  38  to  66  bushels  for  Knox-62;  34  to  65  bushels  for  Monon;  34  to  64 
bushels  for  Ben  Hur;  and  33  to  58  bushels  for  Timwin. 

Grasshoppers  are  an  increasing  threat  to  crops  in  southern  Illinois, 
Millis  warns.   He  says  farmers  should  watch  waste  areas  such  as  fencerows, 
fences  and  ditches  for  grasshopper  buildup.   Populations  will  continue  to 
increase  during  the  current  dry  weather,  and  the  grasshoppers  may  move  into 
cropland.  Millis  thinks  spraying  waste  areas  is  advisable  where  increasing 
grasshopper  populations  are  observed. 

Millis  says  some  farmers  are  still  spraying  weeds  in  corn  using 
2,4-D  and  drop-nozzle  applicators.   Hay-making  is  well  along,  with  many 
farmers  making  second-cutting  hay. 

Southern  Illinois  had  scattered  showers  last  week  that  left  water 
standing  in  some  fields  but  caused  no  real  delay  of  normal  farm  operations. 

Arden  Christiansen,  U.  of  I-  area  agronomist  at  Brownst own,  reports 
wheat  yields  at  the  Brownstown  Agronomy  Research  Field  yielding  from  48  to 
62  bushels  per  acre.   Blueboy  remains  Brownstown' s  top  yielder  at  the  62-bushel 
mark. 

Other  varieties  and  yields  are  Arthur,  55  bushels;  Ben  Hur,  53 
bushels;  Monon,  50  bushels;  Knox-62,  59  bushels;  and  Timwin,  48  bushels 
per  acre.   All  yields  are  based  on  a  60-pound  bushel. 

Christiansen  reports  wheat  off  farmer  fields  in  the  area  yielding 
40  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  harvest  is  nearly  complete. 

-more- 
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Western  Illinois 

"Crop  maturity  is  varied,  but  all  crops  in  Knox  County  are 
making  excellent  progress,"  reports  Don  Teel,  Knox  County  Extension  Adviser. 

Teel  says  Knox  County  has  corn  tasselling  and  corn  breaking  through 
the  ground  growing  side  by  side.   Some  bottomland  has  been  planted  four 
times,  he  adds . 

But  the  early  corn  looks  good.   And  an  inch  rain  and  a  couple  of 
light  showers  last  week  make  prospects  even  brighter. 

Teel  reports  several  cases  of  bacterial  wilt  in  alfalfa.   The 
disease  shows  up  when  large  patches  of  alfalfa  die  out  after  first-cutting 
harvest . 

He  also  reports  one  case  of  2,4-D  damage  to  corn--probably 
resulting  from  hot  weather  and  fast-growth  stress. 

Eastern  Illinois 

"Crops  in  east-central  Illinois  are  as  good  as  any  in  the  state. 
We're  still  wearing  the  scars  of  late  planting,  but  we're  overcoming 
potential  yield  loss.   1970  may  become  a  fairly  normal  crop  year  after 
all." 

That's  the  report  from  Les  Boone,  area  agronomist  at  Urbana . 

Boone  says  last  Thursday's  (July  2)  rains  were  variable- 
ranging  from  about  2  inches  at  Urbana  to  only  one-fourth  inch  at  Hartsburg 
in  Logan  County.   Some  fields  need  rain,  he  says,  but  in  general,  there's 
adequate  subsoil  moisture  throughout  east-central  Illinois. 

Wheat  harvest  is  nearly  complete  in  Boones'  area,  and  a  few 
farmers  have  begun  combining  early  oat  varieties. 
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Boone  says  he's  had  some  reports  of  hail  damage  to  corn.  He 
points  out  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  hail  losses.   "Don't  understimate 
the  corn  plant's  ability  to  recover  from  hail  damage  at  this  time  of  year," 
he  adds. 

He  reports  that  some  soybeans  show  signs  of  leaf  diseases  on 
lower  leaves.   Effect  on  yields  will  be  slight,  unless  the  disease  spreads 
throughout  the  plants. 

Northern  Illinois 

"Crops  are  in  good  shape  in  Boone  County,"  reports  Boone  County 
Extension  Adviser  Wally  Reynolds.   "Corn  and  soybeans  never  looked  better." 

Reynolds  says  many  Boone  County  farmers  got  corn  planted  before 
the  heavy  rains.   Corn  planted  early  is  now  too  large  to  cultivate  or  to 
apply  nitrogen. 

Reynolds  says  soybeans  are  blooming  and  wheat  is  almost  ready 
to  combine. 

He  says  seed  corn  dealers  who  have  kept  track  of  heat  units 
this  crop  season  say  Boone  County  is  about  10  days  ahead  of  average. 

Only  two  crop  problems  seem  evident  now.   Oats  are  rusty.   And 
Reynolds  fears  hot  weather  from  July  1  to  3  may  hurt  the  test  weight. 

The  other  problem  is  the  yellowing  and  crinkling  of  the  two  top 
leaves  of  some  corn  plants.   Reynolds  says  the  condition  is  probably 
caused  by  the  fast  growth  resulting  from  the  hot  weather  and  more-than- 
adequate  soil  moisture.   The  plants  grow  leaves  faster  than  they  can 
manufacture  chlorophyll,  he  says. 

-more- 
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Reynolds  says  some  farmers  have  wet  spots  in  fields.   Others 
had  to  replant  earlier,  but  in  general,  Boone  County  crops  "look  great," 
in  Reynolds1  words. 
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Asst .  Secretary  of  Transportation  Baker 

To  Address  UI  Grain  Transportation  Symposium,  July  29 


URBANA--Grain  transportation  problems  in  the  Midwest  will 
receive  attention  Wednesday,  July  29,  when  grain  dealers,  railroad 
executives  and  University  of  Illinois  specialists  get  together  for  a 
Grain  Transportation  Symposium  at  the  U.  of  I . ,  Urbana-Champaign. 

Les  Stice,  U .  of  I.  Extension  grain  marketing  specialist, 
says  "Our  concern  about  grain  transportation  is  due  to  the  apparent 
inability  of  the  railroads  to  gear  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing 
and  expanding  grain  industry." 

Illinois,  for  example,  markets  more  than  twice  as  many 
bushels  of  grain  as  it  did  10  years  ago.   In  addition,  hauls  to  export 
points  and  to  the  Southeast  are  longer. 

"The  railroads  now  use  specialized  hopper  cars,"   Stice  says. 
"But  they  have  not  been  able  to  provide  enough  of  them  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  grain  industry." 

These  changes  put  many  shippers  at  a  disadvantage  in  pricing 
grains  and  getting  rail  service.   A  great  deal  of  uncertainty  exists 
over  long-run  investments  in  new  grain  facilities  at  all  levels--local 
elevators,  terminal  markets  and  interior  processors. 

Stice  says   the  symposium  program  has  two  objectives.   "First, 
by  inviting  high-level  railroad  executives  to  appear  upon  the  morning 
program  we  hope  to  impress  them  with  the  need  for  long-run  improvements 
in  rail  services  for  the  Illinois  grain  trade. 


-more- 


Grain  Transportation  Symposium  -  2 

"Second,  the  afternoon  program  is  designed  to  deal  with  short-run 
problems  that  may  be  corrected  through  more  efficient  operating  practices 

l 

by  railroad  and  grain  shippers. 

"And  because  government  regulations  play  an  important  role  in 
grain  rates  and  railroad  services,  Charles  D.  Baker,  assistant  secretary 
for  policy  and  international  affairs  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
will  be  the  luncheon  speaker,"  Stice  adds. 

Baker's  speech  will  be  on  "Improving  Rail  Services  To  The  Grain 
Industry-Government's  Role." 

Theme  for  the  symposium  is  "Modernizing  Rail  Services  for  the 
Illinois  Grain  Industry."  The  morning  program  will  include: 

--"Trends  In  Grain  Transportation,"  J.  H.  Frazier,  Jr.,  former 
chairman  of  the  transportation  committee,  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 

--"Providing  Rail  Transportation  Services  For  The  Grain  Industry," 
J.  P.  Duncan  of  the  Southern  Railway  System  and  a  former  assistant  secretary 
of  agriculture,  USDA,  and  R.  G.  Wiggins  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway. 
Wiggins  is  the  IC's  traffic  manager  for  grain  and  grain  products. 

--"Labor  Unions  And  Rail  Services,"   Q.  C.  Gabriel,  vice  president, 
United  Transportation  Union. 

The  symposium's  afternoon  topics  will  be: 

--"Grain  Industry  Views,"  a  panel  discussion  by  representatives 
of  terminal  markets,  country  grain  dealers  and  grain  processors.   Panel 
members  will  be  W.  W.  Lebeck,  Chicago  Board  of  Trade;  G.  L.  Kiley,  Atwood 
Grain  and  Supply;  H.  P.  Rardin,  Rardin  Grain  Company  and  J.  E.  Harvey, 
Archer  Daniels  Midland  Company. 

-more- 
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Grain  Transportation  Symposium  -  3 

--"Railroad  Views,"  by  railroad  superintendants  of  transportation 
C.  R.  Fountain,  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  and  R.  H.  Spicer,  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad. 

Symposium  registration  begins  at  8  a.m.  in  the  Illini  Union. 
There  will  be  a  registration  fee  for  the  program. 
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Average  Starting  Salary  For 


Ag  Graduates,  $8,335 


URBANA--The  average  beginning  salary  for  College  of  Agriculture 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  was  $8,335 
this  year.  Assistant  Dean  Warren  K.  Wessels  said  the  salary  range  reported 
was  from  $7,000  to  $10,800  per  year. 

The  1970  average  is  $^38  higher  than  the  $7,897  reported  by 
graduates  a  year  ago,  and  is  slightly  more  than  $800  above  the  average 
of  1968. 

Of  the  208  students  receiving  B.S.  degrees  in  June,  58  will  continue 
their  education  in  graduate  school,  law  school  or  in  veterinary  medicine. 
Military  service  was  in  the  immediate  plans  of  32  graduates. 

Thirty-six  reported  employment  in  business  and  industry,  2k 
reported  intentions  to  go  into  farming,  13  were  headed  for  work  in  educational 
fields,  k   indicated  employment  with  state  or  federal  governments,  and  11 
listed  Peace  Corps  or  missionary  work. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  26  were  undecided  and  h   did  not  respond. 
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Feed  Grain  Exports  Cause  Lag 
In  Illinois  Cattle  Development 


URBANA--'rMost  Illinois  cattle  feedlots  are  small  and  have  not 
adjusted  to  the  'new  look'  of  the  western  U.Sc  feedlot  operations,"  says 
E.E.  Broadbent,  University  of  Illinois  livestock  marketing  specialist. 

And  there  is  intense  competition  among  Illinois  cattle  feeders 
for  feedlot  replacements  as  well  as  for  slaughter  cattle  market  outlets. 

"In  the  long  run,"  Broadbent  says,  "the  growth  and  intensity 
of  the  Illinois  livestock  industry  will  be  determined  by  the  choices  that 
Illinois  farmers  make." 

Illinois  farmers  have  good  alternative  outlets  for  surplus  feed 
grains.  Broadbent  points  out.   The  big  management  question  is  whether  to 
commit  labor,  facilities  and  capital  to  market  grain  through  livestock  or 
to  sell  feed  grains  for  cash  so  that  producers  in  other  areas  can  feed 
livestock  and  compete  with  Corn  Belt  producers  on  national  and  international 
markets . 

Since  19^6,  the  yearly  volume  of  cattle  marketed  from  U.S.  farms 
has  increased  by  an  average  of  one  million  head  each  year,  Broadbent 
reports.  For  13  years,  the  average  annual  increase  in  cattle  marketed  from 
Illinois  farms  was  greater  than  the  national  rate  of  increase. 

-more- 


Feed  Grain  Exports  -  2 

Then  new  outlets  for  feed  grain  developed  rapidly  with  the  ooening 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.   Since  1957,  most  of  the  surplus  Illinois  feed 
grains  have  been  diverted  to  the  international  feed-grain  market.  A  volume 
equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  Illinois  feed-grain  production  has  been  exported 
from  Illinois  grain  terminals,  Broadbent  adds.  And  the  number  of  livestock 
produced  in  the  state  balances  available  feed  supplies. 

As  a  result,  the  number  of  slaughter  cattle  marketed  from  Illinois 
farms  has  leveled  off  at  about  two  million  head  per  year.   Cattle  are  now 
sold  from  about  one -third  fewer  Illinois  farms  than  20  years  ago.  The 
average  Illinois  feedlot  sells  less  than  50  head  a  year. 

In  the  western  U.S.  cattle -feeding  areas,  the  cattle  industry  is 
coordinated  from  the  "cattle  range"  to  the  "kitchen  range,"  Broadbent 
explains.   These  modern  cattle  feedlot  organizations  search  hundreds  of  miles 
for  feeder  calves  and  use  all  available  feed  that  can  be  accumulated. 
They  need  more  feeders  and  more  cheap  feed.   They  ship  feeders  from  south- 
western United  States  to  western  feed  yards  and  then  ship  beef  carcasses 
to  New  York.   This  is  costly. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  amount  of  U.S.  farm  land  planted  to 
feed  grains  has  decreased  25  percent  from  130  to  96  million  acres, 
Broadbent  notes.  But  the  yield  per  acre  has  increased  almost  53  percent. 
Annual  feed-grain  production  has  reached  a  total  of  167  million  tons-- 
a  17 -million  ton  increase  in  a  decade. 

Most  feed  grains  are  consumed  by  livestock  in  the  Corn  Belt  where 
about  80  percent  of  the  nation's  cattle  and  hogs  are  produced.  Yet  one- 
tenth  of  the  nation's  feed  grains  are  exported  to  feed  other  nations. 

-more- 
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A  commercial  livestock  industry  can  develop  only  where  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  low-cost  feed,  where  capital  and  management  are  available 
and  where  efficient  service  organizations  and  good  market  outlets  facilitate 
such  undertakings,  Broadbent  says.   'No  area  has  a  complete  monopoly  on  all 
of  these." 
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Agricultural  Economist  Compares 
Russian,  U.S.  Ag  Production 


URBANA-- "Fifty  years  of  centralized  control  in  Russia  show  a 
wide  contrast  in  achievements.  While  Russia  has  had  a  most  phenomenal 
growth  in  steel  production,  it  has  failed  to  keep  up  with  other  nations 
in  the  production  of  food  and  other  consumer  goods." 

R.  W.  Bartlett.  University  of  Illinois  emeritus  professor  of 
agricultural  economics,  says  that  in  IS65  -  three  out  of  every  four  people 
in  Russia  were  engaged  in  agriculture.   By  1965,  only  one  out  of  every 
three  Russians  was  farming. 

"This  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  Russian 
agriculture,"  Bartlett  says.   "But  despite  this  progress  made  under  its 
system  of  collective  and  state  farming.  Russia  has  been  falling  behind 
in  agricultural  efficiency,  compared  with  the  United  States  and  Free 
Europe . " 

In  19*4-0,  about  one  of  every  four  people  in  the  United  States 
was  engaged  in  agriculture—approximately  half  the  proportion  in  Russia. 
By  1965 •  only  one  out  of  every  16  in  the  United  States  was  producing 
food--less  than  one-fifth  of  Russia's  one  in  three. 

In  the  countries  of  Free  Europe,  excluding  the  United  Kingdom, 
only  one  of  seven  was  engaged  in  agriculture.   Including  the  United 
Kingdom  with  the  other  Free  European  countries,  this  proportion  descreases 
to  one  in  10--still  less  than  one-third  of  Russia's  rate. 

-more- 
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"An  even  larger  proportion  of  Russia's  population  would  be 
required  to  produce  food  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  state  permits 
private  enterprise  to  operate  on  a  small  part  of  the  land."  Bartlett 
continues.   "About  33  percent  of  Russia's  total  farm  production  comes  from 
three  percent  of  the  land  where  producers  are  free  to  produce  and  sell  on 
the  open  market." 

Bartlett  cites  these  facts  in  the  introduction  to  a  new  book, 
"The  Success  of  Modern  Private  Enterprise,"  published  recently  by  The 
Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,  Inc..  Danville.  The  book  is  a  compilation 
of  articles  by  noted  economists. 

"While  the  articles  in  the  book  show  a  wide  divergence,  both  in 
the  ideas  expressed  and  in  the  method  of  expression,  they  have  one  thing 
in  common,"  Bartlett  points  out.   "Each  of  the  writers  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  system  of  private  enterprise  as  it  operates  in  the  United  States 
and  Free  Europe . " 
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Marketing  Specialist  Predicts 
Coordinated  Production  And  Marketing 


URBANA--MThe  traditional  market  organization  of  the  livestock 
industry  is  rapidly  being  replaced  with  a  coordinated  system  that  could 
do  away  with  many  small  Corn  Belt  livestock  operations  or  integrate 
the  many  small  operations  into  a  national  livestock  marketing  system." 

That's  the  way  E.  E.  Broadbent,  University  of  Illinois 
livestock  marketing  specialist,  sees  the  trend  that's  developing. 

The  structure  of  the  livestock  industry  first  changed  from 
one  dominated  by  terminal  markets  to  a  country  order-buying  system  that 
handled  many  small  lots  of  livestock,  Broadbent  explains. 

This  system  was  followed  by  a  shift  to  an  integrated,  direct-flow 
organization  to  move  livestock  from  producers'  feedlots  to  packers. 

"And  we  will  probably  see  the  development  of  a  more  sophisticated 
computerized,  better-coordinated,  conglomerate-type  of  organization  that 
could  encompass  the  whole  livestock  industry,"  Broadbent  predicts. 

The  demand  side  of  the  livestock  industry  has  already  developed 
an  efficient  close-knit  structure.   There  is  close  coordination  between 
marketing  arrangements  that  guide  the  livestock  buying,  processing  and 
meat  distributing  activities  of  packers,  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

"But  service  organizations  on  the  supply  side  of  the  market 
have  not  been  as  well  developed--nor  have  they  been  as  efficiently 
organized,"  Broadbent  continues. 

-more- 


Marketing  Specialist  Predicts  -  2 

Contract  arrangements,  risk-sharing  and  coordination  in  the 
flow  of  grains,  livestock  and  feed  supplies  are  not  yet  well  established 
on  the  market  supply  side  of  the  industry. 

"Some  three  million  feed  grain  and  livestock  producers  maintain 
individual  family-sized  farms  and  attempt  to  coordinate  their  supply  with 
a  demand  that  is  unknown  to  them,"  Broadbent  says.   "This  system  is  costly 
to  producers  as  well  as  consumers." 

But  new  national  livestock-industry  service  organizations  are 
evolving  to  coordinate  most  phases  of  feed  and  livestock  marketing  as  well 
as  phases  of  meat    processing  and  distribution,  Broadbent  says. 

The  economics  of  such  a  national  production,  processing  and 
distribution  system  are  simple: 

1.  It  is  less  costly  to  transport  meat  than  to  ship  bulky 
feed  or  live  animals  to  be  fed  and  slaughtered  near  population  centers. 

2.  Low-value  waste  products  can  be  left  on  the  farms  and  in 
lagoons  away  from  areas  of  dense  human  concentration. 

3.  By  using  advanced  computer  technology,  large  plants  can 
formulate  least-cost  rations  that  meet  specific  nutritional  standards, 
from  available  feed  resources. 

4.  The  flow  of  live  feeder  animals  can  be  programmed  for  the 
feedlot  and  appropriate  feed  rations  formulated  for  each  lot. 

5.  Performance  and  cost  data  will  be  known  for  each  lot, 
making  it  possible  to  predict  profits. 

6.  Precise  marketing  programs  for  live  aniamals  can  be 
arranged  well  in  advance  to  keep  the  feedlot  operating  at  maximum  capacity 
to  reduce  fixed  costs. 

-more- 
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7.  Financing  costs  can  be  minimized. 

8.  More  consumers  will  be  able  to  buy  better-quality  meat 
at  more  reasonable  prices. 

9.  Service  organizations  should  be  able  to  earn  reasonable 
returns  on  their  investments. 
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Gardner  Sees  Uptrend  In 
Ag  College  Enrollment 


URBANA--The  College  of  Agriculture  enrollment  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign,  appears  ready  to  resume  its  upward  trend, 
Karl  Gardner,  associate  dean  and  director  of  resident  instruction  said. 
Enrollment  leveled  off  a  couple  of  years  ago,  after  showing  a  30  percent 
gain  in  the  five-year  period  between  1963  and  1968. 

"Based  on  advance  registrations,  it  looks  as  if  we'll  be  on 
the  way  up  again  this  fall,"  Gardner  said. 

For  the  academic  year  completed  in  June,  undergraduate  enrollment 
of  1,726  was  off  slightly  from  the  1,805  students  of  a  year  earlier.   But 
the  College  still  graduated  its  biggest  senior  class--287  in  agriculture 
and  127  in  home  economics  —  since  the  post-World  War  II  classes  of  1950 
and  1951. 

The  287  students  awarded  the  B.S.  degree  in  agriculture  in  1970 
numbered  88  more  than  the  199  graduating  in  1960.  While  this  was  a  healthy 
44  percent  increase  in  10  years,  the  287  still  is  well  below  the  all  time 
high  of  380  in  1950  and  322  that  followed  in  1951. 

Also  up  since  1960  are  the  numbers  of  graduate  degrees  awarded. 
At  the  master's  level,  degrees  went  to  92  candidates  in  1969,  compared 
with  80  in  1960.  Doctorates  awarded  in  1969  totalled  61,  compared  with 
55  in  1960. 

Gardner  noted  that  the  federal  government's  cutback  in  filling 
vacant  positions  has  affected  employment  in  such  fields  as  forestry  and 
soil  conservation.   He  also  agreed  that  for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  II  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  surplus  in  "the  whole  Ph.D.  field." 
The  surplus  applies  to  no  particular  field  but  is  true  across  the  board, 
Gardner  said.   He  attributed  it  to  the  current  business  recession. 
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Half  Of  Farmers  In  Study 
Report  Nonfarm  Incomes 


URBANA- -Based  on  findings  in  a  recent  University  of  Illinois 
study  it  appears  that  today's  farm  families  may  spend  considerable  time 
looking  at  newspaper  help-wanted  advertisements. 

Of  299  commercial  central  Illinois  farmers  surveyed  in  the 
study,  30  percent  held  off-farm  jobs.   Altogether,  55  percent  reported 
that  they  or  their  wives  earned  a  wag'e  or  salary  income  away  from  the 
farm. 

The  study  is  part  of  a  master's  thesis  project  conducted  by 
Ron  Hanson,  U.  of  I .  research  assistant  in  farm  management 

All  but  one  farm  operator  in  the  study  reported  some  source 
of  nonfarm  income.   Sources  of  nonfarm  income  included:   wages  and 
salaries,  61  percent  of  total   nonfarm  income;  dividends,  6  percent; 
interest,  9  percent;  rent,  0.3  percent;  pensions,  0.3  percent;  royalties, 
0.2  percent;  trusts,  3.2  percent;  non-farm  business  income,  11  percent; 
and  miscellaneous  income,  9  percent. 

One  out  of  every  four  wives  in  the  study  worked  outside  the 
home.   And  the  wives  were  the  major  salary  earners.   Of  the  operators 
reporting  wage  and  salary  incomes,  44  percent  said  the  incomes  were 
earned  entirely  by  their  wives.   Wives  accounted  for  some  72  percent  of 
total  nonfarm  income. 

Farm  wives'  earnings  averaged  $4,216  annually.   Most  of  the 
working  wives  held  full-time  jobs  that  require  special  skills  or  advanced 
education  such  as  teaching,  nursing  or  secretarial  work. 

-more- 


Half  Of  Farmers  -  2 

In  28  percent  of  the  families,  the  farm  operator  was  the  only 
wage  or  salary  earner.   These  operators  earned  28  percent  of  the  total 
wage  and  salary  income  reported  in  the  study  and  17  percent  of  the  total 
nonfarm  income.   Farm  operators'  wage  and  salary  incomes  averaged  $1,405, 
since  most  of  them  held  only  part-time  jobs  off  the  farm 

The  study  showed  that  39  percent  of  the  farm  operators  reported 
at  least  $2,000  from  wages  and  salaries,  earned  by  themselves  or  their 
wives—accounting  for  90  percent  of  the  total  wage  and  salary  income. 
This  group  had  an  average  wage  and  salary  income  of  $5,942  and  tended  to 
have  smaller  farms  and  fewer  livestock.   The  percentage  of  farms  with  no 
livestock  at  all  was  highest  in  this  group. 

The  study  also  reported  these  findings: 

--As  farm  and  family  income  increased,  total  nonfarm  income 
and  income  from  wages  and  salaries  decreased.   At  the  same  time,  wages 
and  salaries  became  a  smaller  percentage  of  total  nonfarm  income,  and 
the  proportion  of  interest  and  dividends  increased. 

--As  age  and  educational  level  of  the  operator  increased,  so 
did  wage  and  salary  income.   Also  with  increasing  age  and  education, 
wages  and  salaries  accounted  for  a  larger  percentage  of  total  nonfarm 
income.   And  nonfarm  income  became  a  larger  percentage  of  total  realized 
income . 

Farm  operators  with  college  educations  reported  slightly  more 
earrings  from  nonfarm  sources  than  from  farming.   These  operators  had  an 
average  nonfarm  income  of  $7,071.   They  received  the  highest  wage  and  salary 
income  and  the  largest  amounts  of  nonfarm  business  income,  interest  and 
dividends . 
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NOTE  TO  EDITORS 


The  U.  of  I .  Agronomy  Report  is  a  service  from  the  Office 
of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers  and 
agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions  throughout 
the  state.   We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm  readers  insight 
into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform  them  of  research  in 
progress  to  help  solve  the  problems.  The  report  will  be  a 
weekly  service  throughout  the  crop  season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report: 
Season's  Early  Problems 
Begin  To  Even 


URBANA- -De spite  the  wide  spread  in  planting  dates  and  the  problems 
caused  by  the  too  frequent  rains,  Illinois  corn  and  soybeans  look  good. 

And  the  crop  differences  resulting  from  early-season  setbacks  are 
beginning  to  disappear. 

Here's  what  University  of  Illinois  agronomists  reported  Wednesday, 
July  22. 

Southern  Illinois 

The  Carbondale  area  received  some  showers  this  week,  but  U.  of 
I.  Area  Agronomist  Dale  Millis  says  the  area  is  still  "awfully  dry." 

Showers  at  Carbondale  ranged  from  0.1  to  0.5  inches.  At  Centralia 
rains  were  heavier,  but  Millis  says  the  area  south  of  Mt .  Vernon  just  didn't 
get  enough. 

Wheat  and  oat  combining  is  100  percent  complete,  and  farmers  for 
the  most  part  are  doing  odd  jobs.   Some  are  baling  straw  and  cleaning  fence 
rows,  and  a  few  are  cultivating  late  soybeans. 


■more- 
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The  area  suffered  some  first-generation  corn  borer  damage,  and 
some  farmers  sprayed  —  especially  on  the  early  planted  fields. 

Farmers  around  the  Dixon  Springs  area  are  looking  for  rain 
reports  Bob  Webb,  superintendent  of  Extension  programs  at  the  Dixon  Springs 
Agricultural  Center.   The  Dixon  Springs  area  is  suffering  from  a  mild 
drought  condition.   Lawns  are  brown,  corn  curls  in  the  daytime  and  soybean 
growth  is  slow.   Little  rain  has  fallen  in  the  area  for  about  six  weeks. 

But,  Webb  emphasizes,  the  drought  situation  is  strictly  a  local 
condition.   North  of  Dixon  Springs,  at  Harrisburg,  there  are  a  few  reports 
of  flooding  and  water  standing  in  corn  fields. 

Except  for  the  daytime  curling,  southern  Illinois  corn  generally 
looks  good,  Webb  adds.  Early  corn  is  shooting  and  tasseling.  Some  of  the 
late  planted  corn  is  knee-high  now. 

The  weather's  been  good  for  making  hay  Webb  says.   And  southern 
Illinois  farmers  are  "really  in  the  hay  business."   Many  farmers  are  putting 
up  first  and  second  cuttings  of  mixed  hays  at  the  same  time,  and  are  into 
second  cuttings  of  clover  and  alfalfa.   Some  farmers  are  beginning  to  harvest 
lespedeza.   "It's  a  little  early  for  lespedeza,"  Webb  notes.   "But  the  crop 
grew  well  with  early  moisture,  and  it's  probably  a  good  idea  to  get  the  crop 
harvested  before  it  gets  any  drier." 

Southern  Illinois  pastures  still  have  a  lot  of  early  growth  and 
are  holding  up  well  despite  the  lack  of  rain. 


-more- 
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Central  Illinois 

Arden  Christiansen,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  Brownstown, 
reports  little  field  activity  these  days--in  the  lull  between  the  end  of 
wheat  harvest  and  the  beginning  of  soybean  harvest. 

Crops  generally  look  good,  Christiansen  adds.   Late-planted 
soybeans  are  coming  along  well,  and  they  got  an  added  boost  from  recent 
rains.   The  Brownstown  area  received  about  1  1/2  inches  of  rain  during  the 
past  week. 

Christiansen  says  that  a  few  Brownstown  area'  farmers  have  shown 
interest  in  double  cropping—planting  soybeans  in  wheat  stubble--this  year. 
But  the  dry  spell  probably  discouraged  more  farmers  with  zero-till  planting 
equipment  from  trying  out  this  new  practice.   At  the  experiment  station, 
the  double-cropped  soybeans  look  good,  Crhistiansen  adds. 

Heavy  storms  July  14  brought  needed  rain  to  west  central  Illinois, 
reports  Carrol  Chambliss,  area  agronomist  at  Macomb.   But  with  the  rain 
came  damaging  winds  that  laid  some  corn  flat  and  also  seriously  damaged 
yet-to-be-harvested  oats. 

Chambliss  says  damage  to  corn  was  not  widespread.   There  was  little 
stalk  breakage,  and  most  affected  corn  is  straightening  again. 

More  rain  on  July  17  was  fairly  widespread. 

Chambliss  says  wheat  harvest  is  finished,  and  only  a  few  acres  of 
late-maturing  oats  remain  in  the  fields.   They  should  be  harvested  by  August  1. 

Soybeans  look  good,  Chambliss  says,  and  yield  prospects  are  excellent 

-more- 
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Corn  yields  are  more  difficult  to  predict.   The  corn  looks  good 
now,  and  uneveness  and  planting-time  problems  are  fast  disappearing.   About 
60  to  70  percent  of  the  corn  is  tasseled. 

Chambliss  says  that  so  far,  west  central  Illinois  farmers  have 
faced  no  serious  insect  problems. 

Northern  Illinois 

Here's  a  switch.   Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at 
DeKalb,  reports  that  northern  Illinois  hasn't  had  much  rain  in  the  past 
few  weeks  and "could  use  a  little." 

Crops  in  that  area  aren't  suffering,  Mulvaney  adds.   But  new 
seedings,  soybeans  and  even  corn  would  benefit  from  some  rain. 

Corn  in  northern  Illinois  is  beginning  to  tassel,  Mulvaney  says. 
And  some  farmers  are  concerned  because  the  corn  is  short.   But  Mulvaney  isn't 
concerned.   "The  corn  that  is  tasseling  now,  is  early  planted  corn  and  is 
normally  shorter  when  it  tassels." 

Northern  Illinois  farmers  are  still  finding  root  rots—primarily 
phytophthora--in  soybeans.   "An  occasional  damaged  plant  is  not  serious," 
Mulvaney  points  out.   "But  when  a  length  of  row  is  damaged  some  yield 
reduction  is  likely." 

Oat  harvest  is  just  beginning  in  northern  Illinois,  Mulvaney 
reports,  and  there's  no  indication  of  yields  yet.   They've  combined  some 
oats  at  the  DeKalb  Fields  and  yields  there  are  running  in  the  neighborhood 
of  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 

-more- 
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The  excessive  moisture  earlier  in  the  season  is  still  causing  a, 

few  problems,  Mulvaney  adds.   Corn  is  tasseling  unevenly  in  some  areas. 

"But  this  is  a  condition  we're  just  going  to  have  to  live  with  through  this 

summer  and  into  the  fall."  There  will  likely  be  a  wide  variation  in  moisture 

content  in  corn  and  grain  harvested  this  fall,  he  adds. 
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Wheat  Referendum  Set 
For  July  27-31 


URBANA--U.S.  wheat  growers  mark  their  ballots  next  week  to  decide 
whether  marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect  for  their  1971  crop. 

Duane  E.  Erickson,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  economist  in 
farm  management,  says  that  July  27-31  has  been  set  for  the  mail  referendum. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1965--extended  to  cover  the  1970  crop- 
suspended  wheat  marketing  quotas.   In  the  absence  of  new  farm  legislation, 
the  1971  wheat  crop,  by  law,  comes  under  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustments  Act  of  1938,  Erickson  explains. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin  set  a  national  wheat 
marketing  quota  of  1,210  million  bushels  for  the  1971  wheat  crop  and  a 
national  allotment  of  43.5  million  acres  to  produce  that  quota.   The  1971 
wheat  acreage  allotment  for  Illinois  is  1,296,000  acres. 

When  a  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed,  the  law  requires  a  referendum 
for  growers  to  decide  if  they  want  the  marketing  quotas,  Erickson  adds. 

If  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum 
vote  "yes",  marketing  quotas  will  go  into  effect  for  the  1971  wheat  crop. 
Price  support  loans  will  be  available  at  a  national  average  loan  rate  of 
$1.15  a  bushel  on  all  wheat  grown  within  the  farm  allotment.   The  program 
will  also  include  domestic  marketing  certificates  valued  at  $1.39  a  bushel 
on  47  percent  of  the  projected  production  of  acreage  allotments.   Domestic 
certificates  will  be  issued  on  about  535  million  bushels. 


-more- 
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If  the  referendum  fails  to  carry,  there  will  be  no  marketing  quota 
program,  Erickson  notes.   Producers  who  keep  within  their  wheat  allotments 
will  be  offered  price  support  loans  at  50  percent  of  parity  as  of  July 
1971--or  about  $1.41  per  bushel.   No  wheat  marketing  certificates  will  be 
issued . 

A  "yes"  two-third  majority  vote  would  also  mean: 

1.  Producers  must  divert  an  acreage  equal  to  36.5  percent  of  the 
1971  wheat  allotment—compared  to  30.3  percent  for  1970--to  qualify  for  loans 
and  certificates.   Diversion  of  land  to  non-crop  use  is  also  required. 

2.  Substitution  between  wheat  and  feed  grain  acreages  will  not 
be  permitted  in  1971. 

3.  Marketing  quota  penalties—amounting  to  65  percent  of  the 
May  1,  1971,  wheat  parity  plus  a  seven  percent  loss  of  allotment  in  1973 
and  subsequent  years— will  be  applicable  on  wheat  produced  on  acreage  in 
excess  of  the  farm  allotment.   Excess  wheat,  however,  can  be  .delivered  to 
the  government  for  later  release  or  stored  according  to  regulations. 

4.  Export  marketing  certificate  payments  will  be  made  to  producers 
if  the  total  value  of  export  certificates  collected  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC)  from  exporters  exceeds  the  two  export  subsidies  paid  by 
CCC  to  exporters.   Any  excess  will  be  made  available  pro-rata  at  the  end  of 
the  1971  marketing  year. 

If  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  wheat  growers  vote  "no": 
1.   The  national  wheat  allotment  of  43.5  million  acres  will 
remain  in  effect. 

-more- 
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2.  Producers  who  stay  within  their  allotments  and  comply  with 
applicable  terms  and  conditions  will  be  eligible  for  price  support  loans 
at  50  percent  of  parity. 

3.  There  will  be  no  marketing  quota  or  land  use  penalties. 

4.  Wheat  harvested  in  excess  of  the  1971  farm  allotment  will 
result  in  a  seven  percent  loss  of  allotment  in  1973  and  subsequent  years. 

Erickson  says  that  all  wheat  growers  who  have  an  interest  in  wheat 
production  on  a  farm  with  a  1971  wheat  acreage  allotment  are  eligible  to 
vote.   Ballots  and  voting  instructions  have  been  mailed  to  all  eligible 
producers . 

The  ballots  must  be  signed  and  mailed  or  delivered  to  a  county 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  office  by  July  31, 
1970,  Erickson  reports.   Any  farmer  who  has  questions  or  who  did  not  receive 
a  ballot  should  contact  his  county  ASCS  office. 
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NOTE  TO  EDITORS 


The  U.  of  I .  Agronomy  Report  is  a  service  from  the 
Office  of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers 
and  agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions 
throughout  the  state.  We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm 
readers  insight  into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform 
them  of  research  in  progress  to  help  solve  the  problems. 
The  report  will  be  a  weekly  service  throughout  the  crop 
season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report: 
Areas  Need  Rain 


URBANA- -Farmers  and  agronomists  fought  a  losing  battle  with  the 
weatherman  last  spring  at  planting  time.  -Most  of  Illinois  had  too  much 
rain. 

But  now  there's  another  battle  beginning- -but  for  the  opposite 
reason.   Most  of  Illinois  could  use  some  rain. 

Here's  the  July  29  report  from  University  of  Illinois  area 
agronomists: 


Southern  Illinois 

George  McKibben,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  the  Dixon  Springs 
Agricultural  Center,  reports  that  zero-till  corn  seems  to  be  holding  up 
better  than  conventional  plow-plant  corn.   But  almost  all  of  the  corn  in 
southern  Illinois  is  at  the  point  where  it  needs  rain  badly. 

The  Dixon  Springs  area  has  had  only  1.4  inches  of  rain  in  the 
last  70  days--a  half  inch  in  the  past  40--and  is  "on  the  verge  of  burning 
up."  Grain  crops,  hay  and  pastures  all  need  moisture. 

-more- 
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"I've  had  my  first  inquiry  on  when  to  make  silage  from  corn  that 
had  no  ears—which  gives  an  indication  of  how  serious  the  problem  is," 
McKibben  adds. 

"It's  a  good  time  to  go  to  the  county  fair,"  says  University  of 
Illinois  Area  Agronomist  Dale  Millis,  Carbondale.   He  says  some  farmers  in 
his  area  are  clipping  pastures  and  fencerows  and  chopping  weeds. 

Millis  says  the  area  is  still  "burning  up."  The  drought  isn't 
at  a  crop-failure  stage  yet,  but  the  situation  is  serious.  Pastures  are 
extremely  dry. 

At  Brownstown,  U.  of  I .  Area  Agronomist  Arden  Christiansen  says 
the  Brownstown  area  could  use  an  inch  of  rain.   He  reports  a  few  tractors 
at  work  in  soybean  fields  as  farmers  get  in  the  last  cultivation  of  late 
beans . 

Western  Illinois 

"While  we  need  rain  throughout  the  area,  crop  progress  is  still 
good."  That's  the  report  from  Carrol  Chambliss,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist 
at  Macomb. 

Chambliss  says  most  soybeans  are  progressing  well--especially 
those  planted  early.   Late-planted  soybeans  in  sandy  bottomland  fields 
don't  look  good. 

Early  season  differences  in  corn  stands  continue  to  fade  away 
as  late-planted  corn  makes  a  drive  to  catch  up.   But  Chambliss  says 
stands  are  thin  in  low  areas  drowned  out  last  spring. 

-more- 
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Many  farmers  report  disappointing  oat  yields,  Chambliss  reports. 
Oats  looked  good  in  the  fields,  he  says,  but  they  weighed  light.  Most 
oats  are  harvested,  he  adds. 

Chambliss  and  Mercer  County  Extension  Adviser  J.  E.  Cop Ian  invite 
area  farmers  to  the  field  day  at  the  Agronomy  Research  Field  in  Aldeo, 
August  10.   The  field  is  located  on  the  west  edge  of  Aledo. 

Field  tours  begin  at  1:30  p.m.  and  continue  to  6  p.m.  Each 
tour  covers  six  stops  and  lasts  about  90  minutes. 

Stops  on  the  tour  will  include  these  topics:   plant  populations; 
nitrogen  fertility  on  corn;  pollution;  corn  and  soybean  insect  problems; 
and  soybean  varieties. 

Eastern  Illinois 

Farmers  in  Champaign  County—and  throughout  eastern  Illinois-- 
are  "sitting  in  the  promised  land,"  reports  Champaign  County  Extension 
Adviser  Earl  Bantz. 

"No  place  in  Illinois  looks  better,"  he  adds. 

Bantz  says  Champaign  County  doesn't  need  rain  at  present.  "A 
good  rain  wouldn't  hurt,  but  northern  parts  of  the  county  have  adequate 
moisture ." 

"We've  escaped  disease  and  insect  problems  so  far,  and  in  my 
opinion,  Champaign  County  has  the  yield  potential  to  match  last  year's 
record  soybean  yields  and  109-bushel  average  corn  crop." 


-more- 
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Northern  Illinois 

Some  isolated  areas  in  northern  Illinois  received  thundershowers 
last  week,  but  most  of  northern  Illinois  needs  about  an  inch  of  rain,  says 
Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb. 

Most  of  the  corn  in  northern  Illinois  is  tasseled,  Mulvaney  says. 
And  some  of  the  early  corn  has  pollinated.  Time  of  pollination  will  differ 
greatly  because  of  the  wide  variation  in  planting  dates. 

Northern  Illinois  soybeans  are  blooming  now  and  pods  are  beginning 
to  set.  Like  the  corn  crop,  soybeans  could  use  some  water. 

Mulvaney  says  that  most  of  the  oats  in  northern  Illinois  have 
been  harvested  and  "yields  are  fair."  Oat  yields  between  80  and  100 
bushels  are  common,  he  says.   But  grain  weight  is  light—probably  due  to 
variation  in  planting  date  and  the  stage  at  which  the  crop  went  into  the 
hot  period. 

Second-crop  haying  is  about  finished,  and  while  yields  were 

light,  quality  was  generally  good.  First-cutting  yields  were  high,  but 

quality  low—due  to  problems  in  getting  the  first  crop  put  up.   Some  rain 

soon  could  balance  things  out  and  result  in  both  good  yields  and  good 

quality  in  third-cutting. 
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Grain  Industry  Grievances  Aired 
At  UI  Grain  Transport  Symposium 


URBANA- -Midwest  grain  trade  representatives  charged  railways 
with  inadequate  facilities,  poor  service  and  overly-complex  rate  structures 
during  a  grain  transportation  symposium  here   July  29,  at  the  University  of 
Illinois . 

Railway  officials  and  government  representatives  met  with  grain 
dealers,  processors  and  marketers  to  discuss  grain  transportation  problems 
in  the  Midwest . 

W.  W.  Lebeck,  executive  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  charged  that  "In  recent  years,  the  grain  trade 
has  been  plagued  with  a  year-round  shortage  of  boxcars  and  other  cars 
suitable  for  loading  grain." 

In  the  past,  grain  car  shortages  usually  occurred  only  during 
the  peak  of  the  harvest  season. 

Lebeck  pointed  to  a  42-percent  reduction  in  the  number  of 
railroad- owned  boxcars  during  the  past  10  years  as  a  major  reason  for  the 
shortage . 

"Coupled  with  deteriorating  rail  service,  the  grain  industry 
faces  a  precarious  position  with  little  relief  in  sight,"  Lebeck  warned. 

G.  L.  Kiley,  manager,  Atwood  Grain  Co.,  Atwood,  echoed  the 
charge  of  too  few  boxcars  and  added,  "In  many  cases,  country  elevators 
have  tried  to  stave  off  disaster  by  expanding  storage  facilities  and 
installing  driers  to  compensate  for  the  inadequate  supply  of  cars  at 
harvest  time--and  this  is  expensive." 

-more- 
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Kiley  continued  that  many  country  elevator  managers  report 
that  railroads  slow  to  furnish  and  deliver  promised  equipment  and  to  move 
loads  from  their  elevators. 

Country  elevator  managers  also  agree  that  railroad  rate  structures 
are  "so  complex  that  it  takes  a  rate  specialist  to  interpret  them--and 
even  specialists  disagree,"  Kiley  noted. 

J.  E.  Harvey,  director  of  transportation  for  Archer  Daniels 
Midland  Co.,  Decatur,  noted  that  "In  70  years,  we  have  witnessed  improvements 
in  practically  every  phase  of  railroad  transportation—except  service.  All 
major  railroads  are  not  dieselized,  yet  some  carriers  are  moving  equipment 
built  before  World  War  II  over  trackage  built  before  World  War  I." 

Grain  processors  rely  upon  railroads  to  get  grain  and  to  sell 
their  grain  products,  Harvey  pointed  out.   "But  we  can't  get  the  products 
to  our  customers  because  of  service  inadequacies." 

For  their  part,  railway  officials  agreed  that  problems  exist. 

"We  are  only  too  aware  that  all  of  the  conditions  the  grain 
trade  wants  have  not  been  achieved,"  W.  H.  Jewett,  marketing  review 
manager  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  (IC)  ,  told  the  group. 

He  pointed  to  recent  changes  in  railway  operations  as  attempts 
to  correct  the  situation. 

"Extensive  use  of  computer  systems  has  decreased  empty  car  miles 
and  virtually  eliminated  the  car  days  formerly  lost  wandering  from  area 
to  area  in  search  of  a  load,"  Jewett  noted. 

-more- 
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In  the  first  half  of  this  year,  the  IC,  for  example,  reduced 
average  turn-around  time  for  all  cars  from  20  to  16  days--a  20  percent 
improvement . 

"IC  and  other  railroads  encourage  customers  with  regular 
shipping  patterns  to  acquire  their  own  privately-leased  rail  cars  as  one 
approach  to  the  car  shortage,"  Jewett  added. 

He  also  pointed  to  introduction  of  Rent-A-Train  units  and  a 

departure  from  the  "one-price-for-all-services"  concept  as  examples  of 

ways  the  railroads  are  attempting  to  meet  the  need  of  individual  customers 

in  the  grain  trade. 
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Office  of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers 
and  agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions 
throughout  the  state.   We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm 
readers  insight  into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform 
them  of  research  in  progress  to  help  solve  the  problems, 
The  report  will  be  a  weekly  service  throughout  the  crop 
season . 


UI  Agronomy  Report : 
Rains  Welcomed—But 
Badly  Needed  In  Southern  Illinois 


URBANA- -Southern  Illinois  still  needs  rain,  and  needs  it  badly 
From  further  north  in  the  state  come  reports  of  scattered  rains—much 
appreciated. 

Northern  Illinois  even  reports  a  3-1/2  inch  soaker  that  gave 
crops  a  real  boost. 

Here's  the  August  5  report  from  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture  staff  members: 

Southern  Illinois 

George  McKibben,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  the  Dixon  Springs 
Agricultural  Center,  reports  that  southern  Illinois  didn't  get  a  drop  of 
rain  in  the  past  week. 

The  official  1.29  inches  of  rain  that  has  fallen  during  the 
last  46  days  came  in  the  form  of  six  light  showers. 


-more- 


UI  Agronomy  Report  -  2 

McKibben  sums  up  the  southern  Illinois  crop  situation  as 
"desperate--as  far  as  moisture  is  concerned." 

Some  corn  ears  are  one-half  filled  now,  McKibben  says.   But 
southern  Illinois  temperatures  have  also  been  high.   While  he's  seen  no 
actual  burning  of  tassels,  some  corn  may  not  be  pollinating  properly. 

"Unless  we  get  some  rain  soon,  most  of  the  corn  that  is  filling 
now  isn't  going  to  amount  to  much  —  except  for  stalk  silage,"  McKibben 
predicts. 

Bill  McAllister,  Macoupin  County  Extension  adviser,  calls  the 
situation  in  his  area  "spotty."  Some  localities  had  showers  last  week, 
but  many  fields  still  need  rain. 

"Crops  generally  are  in  good  condition.   It's  the  late-planted 
corn  that  is  worst  hit.  We'll  have  to  wait  and  see  what  happened  to 
pollination  of  late  corn  during  the  extremely  hot,  dry  weather,"  McAllister 
observes . 

He  reports  a  few  corn  borers  starting  to  show,  especially  in 
the  late-planted  corn,  and  warns  that  grasshoppers  are  moving  from  fences 
and  hedgerows  to  adjoining  corn  fields. 

"There  is  no  spraying  for  grasshoppers  yet,  but  farmers  should 
keep  a  close  watch  on  the  situation,"  McAllister  says. 

Western  Illinois 

Rains  last  Tuesday  (July  29)  in  the  Kewanee-Aledo  area  and  last 
Saturday  and  Sunday  (August  1-2)  in  the  Macomb  area  were  welcome,  reports 
Carrol  Chambliss,  area  agronomist  at  Macomb.   Crops  look  good  throughout 
the  area. 


-more- 
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Wind  flattened  some  late-planted  corn  in  the  Carthage  area  last 
month,  but  the  corn  staged  a  strong  come  back  and  the  signs  of  wind  damage 
are  gone  now. 

Chambliss  reports  spotty  areas  of  corn-borer  damage  that  he 
calls  "neither  serious  nor  widespread." 

He  reminds  farmers  and  agribusinessmen  in  and  around  Mercer 
County  of  the  field  day  at  the  Agronomy  Research  Field  in  Aledo,  August  10, 
on  the  west  edge  of  Aledo. 

The  90-minute  field  tours  begin  at  1:30  p.m. 

Eastern  Illinois 

"We're  sitting  in  a  lap  of  luxury."  That's  how  Jim  Neuschwander , 
Ford  County  Extension  adviser,  explains  the  crop  situation  in  Ford  County. 

Neuschwander  reports  that  last  week's  rain  hit  at  just  the  right 
time.   And  if  the  good  weather  continues,  Ford  County  corn  and  soybeans 
should  mature  well. 

Some  of  the  corn  field  potholes  that  were  replanted  are  coming 
along  well,  too. 

So  far  there  are  no  reports  of  insect  or  crop  disease  problems, 
says  Neuschwander. 

Les  Boone,  area  agronomist  at  Urbana,  reports  some  crazy-top 
in  Logan  County  f ields--especially  in  areas  wet  or  waterlogged  earlier 
this  spring. 

Crazy-top  is  a  soil-borne  disease  that  affects  corn  plants 
only  when  infected  soil  or  muddy  water  enters  the  leaf  whorl  of  plants 
about  the  time  tassels  begin  to  form. 

-more- 
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The  symptoms  of  crazy-top  vary.   In  the  mild  form,  some  tassel 
branches  change  to  a  leaf-like  condition.   In  severe  cases  the  entire 
top  of  the  plant  is  a  mass  of  leaf-like  structures. 

Northern  Illinois 

Northern  Illinois  crop  yield  prospects  got  a  "big  boost"  from 
the  1-1/2  to  3-1/2  inches  of  rain  that  fell  in  the  area  last  week,  reports 
Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb., 

"While  we're  still  not  expecting  the  outstanding  yields  we've 
had  in  the  past  few  years,  we've  got  a  chance  for  average  to  slightly 
above  average  corn  and  soybean  yields." 

Some  areas  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  that  were  planted 
early  and  not  hurt  by  excessive  moisture  early  in  the  spring  should  harvest 
better-than-average  yields. 

But  Mulvaney  notes  a  wide  variation  in  time  of  maturity.   Some 
northern  Illinois  corn  has  pollinated  and  the  ears  are  filling;  some  has 
just  pollinated  and  some  has  yet  to  tassel.   Sometimes  all  three  stages 
appear  in  the  same  field,  Mulvaney  adds. 

Mulvaney  says  that  insect  problems  in  corn  have  been  few  this 
summer.   Only  a  few  incidences  of  aphids  have  been  reported.   He's 
received  some  isolated  reports  of  slight  blight  damage,  but  so  far,  Mulvaney 
hasn't  seen  any  blight  himself.   He  assumes  that  the  condition  —  if  it 
exists  —  is  not.  widespread. 

The  recent  rain  should  also  boost  third-crop  hay  prospects, 

Mulvaney  says . 
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Leaf  Blights  Threaten 
Illinois  Corn  Crop 


URBANA--Three  corn  leaf  blights--southern,  northern  and  yellow 
leaf—current ly  threaten  the  Illinois  corn  crop. 

But  it  will  be  at  least  three  weeks  before  losses  can  be  estimated, 
reports  Mai  Shurtleff,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  plant  pathologist. 
The  severity  of  the  blight  attack  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  weather. 

If  the  weather  turns  hot  and  dry,  the  spread  of  blights  will  be 
checked.   But  a  stretch  of  humid,  wet  weather  could  have  the  opposite 
effect . 

Shrutleff  calls  the  southern  leaf  blight,  "potentially  the  most 
serious  corn  disease  in  Illinois  this  year."  Until  1969,  the  disease  was 
considered  minor. 

A  new  race  of  causal  fungus  has  developed,  however,  and  inbreds 
and  hybrids  having  Texas  male-sterility--a  genetic  character  that  keeps  a 
corn  plant  from  pollinating  itself--are  susceptible. 

"Plant  breeders  have  incorporated  Texas  male-sterility  into  most 
inbred  and  hybrid  lines  used  in  Illinois  to  eliminate  hand  detasseling," 
Shurtleff  adds,  "so  most  fields  in  Illinois  are  susceptible." 

Here's  how  southern  leaf  blight  affects  the  crop:   If  the  blight 
appears  before  or  soon  after  tasseling,  the  yield,  the  grain  quality  and 
the  feed  value  will  be  reduced.   Normally,  the  blight  attacks  the  older 
leaves  first  and  advances  to  the  upper  leaves.   Heavily  infected  leaves 
turn  brown  and  die . 

-more- 


Leaf  Blights  Threaten  -  2 

The  new  race  of  southern  leaf  blight  causes  lesions  on  the  .stalks 
and  ear  husks  also—especially  in  seed  production  fields.   The  lesions 
penetrate  the  corn  husks  and  cause  a  powdery,  charcoal-like  rot  of  the  ears. 

Shurtleff  points  out,  however,  that  damage   to  stalks,  husks  and 
ears  is  more  widespread  in  seed  production  fields  than  in  commercial  dent 
corn  hybrid  fields. 

At  present,  southern  leaf  blight  is  extremely  destructive  to 
corn  throughout  southeastern  U.S.   And  the  disease  can  be  found  in  Illinois 
as  far  north  as  Chicago,  Shurtleff  says.   It  is  most  widespread  and  damaging 
in  southern  and  central  Illinois. 

Potential  damage  estimates  on  northern  and  yellow  leaf  blight 
can  not  be  made  at  present. 

Northern  leaf  blight  can  now  be  found  throughout  Illinois,  but 
the  present  buildup  is  light.   Ears  are  not  infected,  but  lesions  sometimes 
form  on  the  husks,  Shurtleff  adds. 

Yellow  leaf  blight  occurs  primarily  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Corn  Belt.   In  Illinois  it  has  been  reported  in  scattered  locations  as 
far  south  as  St.  Louis.   Cool,  wet  weather  will  favor  spread  of  the  yellow 
leaf  blight. 

Shurtleff  says  that  no  economical  control  is  available  at  this 
time.   Farmers  can  select  resistant  hybrids.   And  crop  rotation  and  clean 
plowing  seem  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  disease. 

"All  we  can  say  now  is  that  actual  damage  will  depend  on  the 
weather,"  Shurtleff  says.   "All  we  can  do  now  is  predict  potential  damage." 
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and  agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions 
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UI  Agronomy  Report 
Corn  Leaf  Blight 
Hits  Farm  Scene 


URBANA- -University  of  Illinois  area  agronomists  throughout  the 
state  report  a  growing  concern  over  the  southern  corn  leaf  blight  problem 
developing  in  Illinois. 

Weather  conditions  —  cooler  and  wetter  than  usual  —  during  the  past 
week  continued  to  favor  spread  of  the  blights.   Some  fields  in  southern 
Illinois  are  entirely  dried  up  —  partly  from  the  blights,  and  partly  from 
drought . 

Fields  in  western  and  eastern  Illinois  also  show  light-to-heavy 
signs  of  both  southern  and  northern  corn  leaf  blight,  the  agronomists 
report . 

In  northern  Illinois,  Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist 
at  DeKalb,  reports  some  signs  of  early  stages  of  the  new  southern  strain. 

"You  really  have  to  get  in  the  fields  and  look  for  signs  of 
infection,"  he  says.   "You  don't  notice  it  just  driving  past  a  field. 

Mulvaney  says  the  disease  appears  most  often  in  LaSalle,  Will  and 
Grundy  Counties.   Signs  are  fewer  as  you  go  further  north,  he  says. 

-more- 


UI  Agronomy  Report  -  2 

Spraying  Affected  Fields 

U.  of  I .  Extension  Plant  Pathologist  Mai  Shurtleff  says  many 
farmers  have  asked  if  they  should  spray  their  fields--as  some  seedsmen 
are  doing—to  protect  them  from  southern  corn  leaf  blight. 

"There's  no  easy  answer  to  that  question,"  Shurtleff  says. 
"Only  one  fungicide--zineb--of fers  protection.   The  75-percent  wettable 
powder  is  sold  under  several  trade  names,  and  should  be  applied  according 
to  the  manufacturer's  directions." 

Shurtleff  says  zineb  is  the  only  fungicide  that  has  received 
Federal  clearance  for  use  on  corn.  And  it  can  not  be  applied  to  corn 
that  will  be  used  as  forage  for  dairy  animals  or  animals  being  fed  for 
slaughter.   Zineb  can  be  used  only  on  corn  that  will  be  harvested  for 
seed  or  for  grain. 

Shurtleff  warns  however,  that  the  fungicide  only  provides 
protection.   It  does  not  eradicate  the  infection  present  on  leaves,  ears 
and  stalks. 

He  says  zineb  will  give  best  results  on  late-planted  corn 
that  is  not  yet  approaching  the  dent  stage. 

"If  the  corn  has  not  dented,  if  the  upper  five  leaves  are  free 
of  southern  leaf  blight  spots,  and  if  less  than  10  to  15  percent  of  the 
plants  are  affected,  consider  using  two  or  more  spray  applications  at 
7-  to  10-day  intervals  or  until  the  corn  reaches  the  dent  stage." 

-more- 
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Shurtleff  stresses  the  importance  of  getting  complete  plant 
coverage  for  effective  protection.   He  recommends  using  at  least  five 
gallons  of  water  per  acre  when  spraying  by  airplane,  and  at  least  20 
gallons  of  water  when  using  ground  equipment . 

Shurtleff  suggests  using  nozzles  as  small  as  possible.   The 
fungicide  is  a  wettable  powder,  and  the  nozzles  clog  if  their  output  is 
less  than  0.3  gallons  per  minute  at  40  pounds  per  square  inch  (psi) . 
Either  hollow  cone  or  flat  fan  nozzles  may  be  used,  but  hollow  cones 
work  best  on  ground  rigs,  he  adds. 

On  aircraft,  he  suggests  pointing  the  nozzle  outlets  forward 
to  break  up  the  droplets.   On  ground  sprayers,  use  nozzles  above  the  rows 
and  drops  between  the  rows  to  spray  into  the  canopy. 

Shurtleff  points  out  that  high  pressure  spraying  gives  the 
best  coverage  and  control.   Aircraft  spraying  pressures  should  be  30  psi 
or  above,  and  ground  spraying  should  be  80  psi  or  above. 

Adding  a  pint  of  surfactant  per  100  gallons  of  spray  will 
reduce  surface  tension  and  improve  coverage  too,  Shurtleff  concludes. 

Can  corn  hit  by  leaf  blight  be  salvaged  as  green  chop  or  silage? 
That's  another  question  Illinois  farmers  ask. 

Silage  From  Blighted  Corn 

Extension  Livestock  Specialist  Harry  Russell  and  Extension  Dairy 
Specialist  Leo  Fryman  talked  with  Extension  co-workers  in  Alabama,  Florida. 
Georgia  and  Mississippi  August  10,  to  determine  if  southern  farmers  are 
using  blighted  corn  for  silage. 

-more- 
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Russell  and  Fryman  say  that  farm  experience  in  all  four  states 
contacted  shows  that  blighted  corn  can  be  made  into  green  chop  and  silage 
and  fed  to  beef  or  dairy  cattle. 

Palatability  of  the  silage  is  the  only  problem  the  Alabama  and 
Florida  men  reported.   And  the  palatability  problem  increases  as  the 
blight,  disease  progresses  and  secondary  infections  develop  in  the  corn. 

Corn  sprayed  to  control  blight  cannot  be  green  chopped  or  ensiled, 
the  U.  of  I.  Extension  specialists  say.   Sprayed  corn  can  be  used  as  grain 
only. 

"It's  still  the  farmer's  decision  on  whether  to  ensile  a  diseased 

field  of  corn,"  Russell  says.   "Our  intent  is  to  let  farmers  know  their  crop 

is  salvageable  as  green  chop  or  silage  if  they  have  the  means  to  cut  and 

store  the  crop." 
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Corn  Blight  Adds  To  Corn  Price  Uncertainty 

URBANA — The  appearance  of  southern  corn  leaf  blight  as  a  potential 
threat  to  the  Illinois  corn  crop  adds  another  degree  of  uncertainty  to  an 
already  uncertain  corn  price  outlook  picture. 

Les  Stice,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist,  says 
the  southern  corn  leaf  blight  threat  has  already  strengthened  current  corn 
prices . 

Much  of  the  concern  over  future  price  trends  stems  from  the 
strong  demand  for  corn  in  the  current  marketing  year.   Annual  corn  usage 
is  now  at  an  all-time  high  and  growing;  reserve  stocks  are  being  used 
up;  and  the  livestock  and  poultry  industries  in  the  United  States,  Japan 
and  Europe  have  become  highly  dependent  upon  U.S.  corn. 

And  the  size  of  the  1970  crop  may  remain  in  doubt  even  after 
harvest,  Stice  adds. 

On  the  basis  on  conditions  existing  on  August  1,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  the  1970  corn  crop  at  4,692  million 
bushels . 

While  this  figure  exceeds  the  estimated  4,578  million  bushel 
crop  in  1969,  it  still  falls  short  of  expected  1970-71  market  demand. 

"Unless  curtailed  by  high  prices,  about  5.0  billion  bushels  of 
corn  will  likely  be  used  during  the  coming  marketing  year,"  Stice  says. 

Hog  producers,  the  major  consumers  of  corn,  account  for  about 
one-third  of  the  total  disappearance,  Stice  reports.   And  hog  numbers  are 
up  sharply.   The  ten-state  June  1  inventory  was  up  10  percent  and  farrowing 
intentions  for  summer  and  fall  were  up  17  percent. 

-more- 


Corn  Blight  Adds  To  Corn  Price  -  2 

Cattle  feeding,  the  second  largest  outlet  for  corn--15  percent 
of  the  crop--will  likely  use  moderately  more  corn  than  in  1969-70. 

Poultry,  including  broilers,  runs  third—slightly  ahead  of 
exports--in  the  use  of  corn.   Broiler  use  of  corn  may  decline  or  at 
least  level  off,  in  1970-71. 

"If  available  at  moderate  prices,  corn  to  feed  livestock  and 
poultry  in  1970-71  may  total  about  4.0  billion  bushels--200  million  bushels 
more  than  in  1969-70. 

"The  other  two  potential  markets  for  corn—food  and  industrial 
use  and  export—should  take  another  billion  bushels  and  boost  total  corn 
usage  to  the  5.0  billion  bushel  mark,"  Stice  adds. 

Exports  are  expected  to  account  for  some  600  million  of  the 
total.   But  the  size  of  Europe's  1970  barley  and  wheat  crops  and  of  the 
corn  crops  in  Argentina  and  South  Africa  could  affect  U.S.  corn  exports. 

All  of  the  uncertainties  add  up  to  a  big  question  mark  for 
1970-71  corn  prices. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  final  size  of  the  deficit,  if  any, 
between  1970  corn  production  and  1970-71  market  demands,  Stice  says. 

If  this  deficit  is  smaller  than  the  amount  of  corn  stored  under 
government  re-seal— 347  million  bushels  on  June  30,  1970— corn  prices  to 
central  Illinois  farmers  will  range  from  about  $1.10  at  harvest  to  $1.30 
later  in  the  marketing  year. 

If  there  is  no  deficit  between  1970  production  and  1970-71 
use,  prices  will  likely  be  in  the  $1.05  to  $1.20  range,  Stice  adds. 


-more- 
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But  if  it  appears  that  the  1970  corn  crop  will  fall  short  of 
prospective  needs  by  300  million  bushels  or  more,  corn  prices  will  go 
high  enough  to  permit  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  to  sell 
storable  corn.   In  this  event,  corn  prices  to  Illinois  farmers  would  be 
$1.40  or  higher. 
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Sierra  Leone  Educator 
Commends  UI  Staff 

URBANA--A  Sierra  Leone  educator  gives  University  of  Illinois 
staff  members  "top  grades"  for  their  work  since  1963  at  Njala  University 
College,  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa. 

S.  T.  Matturi,  principal  of  Njala  University  College  (NUC) , 
praised  the  U.  of  I .  staff  during  a  recent  visit  here  for  "offering 
leadership  and  the  best  of  guidance  to  our  NUC  students." 

Since  1963,  more  than  40  U .  of  I.  staff  members  have  served 
as  advisers  in  setting  up  programs  of  education,  research  and  Extension 
at  NUC.  A  15 -man  U.  of  I .  team  is  now  at  NUC. 

"After  six  years  of  existence,  we're  looking  at  staffing  and 
programming  problems,"  said  Matturi,  explaining  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 

NUC  will  begin  a  graduate  program  in  agricultural  economics  in 
1971,  Matturi  said.   He  thinks  this  is  the  most  logical  area  to  begin  a 
graduate  program  because  the  agricultural  economic  curriculum  requires 
the  least  in  facilities. 

Asked  about  the  impact  of  NUC  on  other  African  countries, 
Matturi  remarked,  "Njala  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  university  in 
Africa   that  offers  an  agricultural  education  program."  He  said  that 
students  from  all  over  the  African  continent  enroll  at  NUC. 

The  Sierra  Leone  Ministry  of  Agriculture  employs  the  largest 
percent  of  NUC  graduates,  Matturi  said,  but  many  work  for  private  firms. 
He  said  some  NUC  graduates  serve  a  one-year  internship  learning  about 
NUC ' s  educational  program  and  then  do  their  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Matturi  added  that  he  hoped  that  these  students  will  return 
to  NUC  in  staff  positions. 

-more- 


Sierra  Leone  Educator  -  2 

When  asked  if  NUC  will  become  completely  independent  of  University 
of  Illinois  assistance,  Matturi  remarked,  "association  will  persist  even 
after  the  end  of  the  AID  contract."   "NUC  is  growing,"  Matturi  said.   "Our 
1970  enrollment  is  306  enrolled  compared  to  101  in  1963.  With  this 
expansion  we  hope  for  continued  collaboration  with  the  U.  of  I." 

"Adequate  science  preparation  is  the  biggest  problem  that 
students  have  before  entering  the  University.   The  failure  rate  in  the 
science  area  is  very  high,"  Matturi  said. 

NUC  is  currently  evaluating  a  6-year-old  program  of  help  to 
science-deficient  students. 

U.  of  I .  advisers  helped  NUC  establish  a  science  rehabilitation 
center  in  1964. 

Matturi  said  that  15-year-old  students  start  the  five-year 

science  program  prior  to  entering  NUC. 
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NOTE  TO  EDITORS:   The  U.  of  I .  Agronomy  Report  is  a  service  from  the 

Office  of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers 
and  agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions 
throughout  the  state.   We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm 
readers  insight  into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform 
them  of  research  in  progress  to  help  solve  the  problems, 
The  report  will  be  a  weekly  service  throughout  the  crop 
season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report: 
Corn  Blight  Widespread, 
Stage  Of  Infection  Varies 


URBANA- -Southern  corn  leaf  blight  continues  to  dominate  the 
agricultural  news  picture  in  Illinois  and  in  the  nation  this  week. 
University  of  Illinois  area  agronomists  and  county  Extension  advisers 
throughout  the  state  report  signs  of  southern  leaf  blight  infection. 
They  only  differ  in  the  amount  and  stage  of  infection  reported. 

Southern  Illinois 

Dale  Millis,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  Carbondale,  says  he 
has  seen  the  charcoal-like  rot--characteristic  of  advanced  southern  leaf 
blight  infection--on  the  ears  of  early  planted  corn.   And  the  rot  is 
hitting  corn  that  is  already  in  the  dent  stage. 

Millis  reports  that  rain  and  cool,  damp  nights  are  speeding  the 
spread  of  the  leaf  blight  infection.   "The  disease  really  'blossomed'  over 
the  weekend,"  Millis  reports. 

-more- 
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Clark  County  Extension  Adviser  Charles  Orcutt  reports  that  at 
least  a  half  dozen  Clark  County  farmers  are  spraying  in  an  attempt  to 
control  the  leaf  blight. 

Orcutt  urges  farmers  to  follow  normal  precautions  to  prevent 
drift  of  spraying  materials  on  to  areas  that  will  be  grazed. 

On  the  subject  of  spraying,  U.  of  I .  Extension  Plant  Pathologist 
Ed  Burns  reports  that  recent  discussions  with  chemical  company  representatives 
have  clarified  the  question  of  using  maneb  plus  zinc-ion  for  possible 
control  of  southern  corn  leaf  blight. 

Burns  says  that  maneb  plus  zinc-ion  can  be  used  on  corn  to  be 
harvested  for  forage  if  there  is  at  least  a  7-day  interval  between  the 
last  fungicide  application  and  the  time  the  crop  is  harvested  as  feed. 

But  Burns  reminds  growers  that  zineb--another  fungicide  with 
Federal  clearance  for  use  on  corn--cannot  be  used  on  corn  that  will  be 
harvested  as  forage  for  dairy  animals  or  animals  being  fed  for  slaughter. 
This  restriction  also  applies  to  pasturing  stalks  after  harvest. 

Burns  emphasizes  that  these  fungicides  offer  protection  only 
against  new  infection  and  will  not  eradicate  infections  already  present 
on  leaves,  ears  or  stalks. 

And,  he  adds,  farmers  who  decide  to  spray  should  not  expect  a 
"one  shot  deal"  to  do  the  job.   For  best  protection,  repeated  spray  applications 
are  needed  at  7-  to  10-day  intervals  until  the  corn  reaches  the  dent  stage. 

-more- 
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Western  Illinois 

The  situation  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  differs  little 
from  that  in  southern  Illinois.   Carroll  Chambliss,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist 
at  Macomb,  reports  rain  and  cool  weather  during  the  past  week. 

"And  that's  exactly  the  type  of  weather  that  we  don't  need," 
Chambliss  adds.  The  weather  during  the  next  two  weeks  may  well  hold  the 
answer  to  how  extensive  corn  blight  damage  will  be. 

If  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  the  spread  o£  blight  and  growth 
of  the  fungus  may  be  slowed  down.  But  a  stretch  of  humid  or  wet  weather 
could  have  the  opposite  effect. 

Chambliss  reports  that  he  hasn't  seen  rot  in  corn  ears  yet.   But 
he  has  seen  a  lot  of  fields  where  the  rot  has  penetrated  two  layers  of  husks 

The  blight  condition  is  general  in  western  Illinois,  Chambliss 
says.  Corn  fields  that  appear  healthy  from  the  highway  are  infected.   "You 
just  don't  see  it  unless  you  go  into  the  field,"  he  adds. 

Central  Illinois 

Gene  Mosbacher,  McLean  County  Extension  adviser,  reports  corn 
blight  lesions  on  the  leaves  of  the  lower  half  of  corn  stalks  in  many  fields 
in  his  area.  And  he's  seen  some  penetration  through  the  Outer  layers  of 
the  husks . 

Mosbacher  says  the  infection  is  more  noticeable  on  early  maturing 
corn  that  is  fully  dented.  But,  he  says,  late-planted  corn  may  soon  become 
infected  if  rain  and  cool  weather  persist. 

-more- 
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Peoria  County  Extension  Adviser  Dave  Hembrough  estimates  that- 
between  50  and  75  percent  of  the  leaves  on  corn  plants  show  signs  of  lesions 
caused  by  southern  corn  leaf  blight. 

But,  Hembrough  says,  so  far  only  the  leaves  seem  to  be  infected. 
He's  seen  no  damage  to  corn  ears. 

Most  of  the  corn  in  Peoria  County  is  in  the  early  dent  stage, 
Hembrough  adds. 

Northern  Illinois 

Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb,  reports 
signs  of  early  stages  of  southern  corn  leaf  blight  infection  in  many 
northern  Illinois  fields. 

Most  of  the  infection  is  confined  to  the  leaves  and  stalks,  he 
adds.  Though  he's  had  a  few  scattered  reports  of  damage  to  ears. 

But,  Mulvaney  says,  warm  and  humid  weather  last  week  provided 
optimum  conditions  for  corn  blight  infections  to  occur  and  spread.  The 
situation  bears  "keeping  an  eye  on." 

U.  of  I.  Plant  Pathologist  Ed  Burns  emphasizes  that  it's  still 
too  early  to  fully  assess  how  much  effect  southern  corn  leaf  blight  will 
have  on  final  crop  yields  in  Illinois. 

"About  all  we  can  say  at  this  point  is  that  the  infection  is 
widespread  and  severe  damage  is  possible,"  he  says.   "The  final  verdict 
may  not  be  in  until  after  the  crop  is  harvested." 

-more- 
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But  even  before  this  year's  crop  is  in  the  bin,  many  Illinois 
farmers  are  looking  ahead  to  the  1971  and  1972  crops. 

Burns  says  that  lines  with  resistance  to  southern  corn  leaf 
blight  are  being  developed  but  will  not  be  available  for  farmer  use  for 
a  year  or  two . 

Burns  suggests  that  corn  growers  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
crop  in  their  own  fields  and  in  neighboring  fields  now. 

"What's  important,"  Burns  says,  "is  how  the  crop  looks  now--or 
how  it  will  look  at  harvest  time--not  whether  the  seed  stock  was  produced 
by  hand  detasseling  or  whether  the  parent  stock  carried  the  Texas 
male~sterile  character." 

Compare  varieties  and  note  the  amount  of  infection  present. 
Then  stick  with  the  variety  that  looks  the  best  for  next  year. 
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Three  Illinois  County  Extension  Advisers 
Receive  Distinguished  Service  Award 


URBANA--Three  county  Extension  advisers  for  the  University  of 
Illinois  Cooperative  Extension  Service  received  the  National  Association 
of  County  Agricultural  Agents'  highest  award  at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  this 
week . 

Receiving  the  NACAA' s  Distinguished  Service  Award  were  Calvin 
Cowsert,  Shelby  County;  Louis  Engelbrecht,  Mc Henry  County;  and  Robert 
Schmerbauch,  Wayne  County.   Their  employment  record  shows  a  total  of  44 
years  of  service  to  Illinois  agriculture  through  the  U.  of  I .  Cooperative 
Extension  Service. 

Cowsert  has  13  years  of  service  in  Pope,  Hardin,  Franklin  and 
Shelby  Counties.  He  was  Franklin  County  Extension  adviser  for  six  years, 
moving  to  Shelby  County  in  1965.  The  NACAA  cited  Cowsert  for  his  leadership 
in  organization  of  livestock  associations.  He  provided  guidance  to  the 
Benton  Livestock  Association  in  Franklin  County  and  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  Shelby  County  Pork  Producers  Association  and  the  Eastern 
Illinois  Livestock  Association. 

As  a  multi-county  livestock  adviser,  Cowsert  guides  and  judges 
livestock  events  throughout  a  wide  area  in  central  Illinois. 

Engelbrecht  counts  19  years  of  service  with  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  in  three  counties.   He  started  in  Dupage  County  in  1951, 
moved  to  Bureau  County  in  1953  and  to  McHenry  County  in  1964. 

-more- 
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The  NACAA  citation  for  Engelbrecht  credits  him  with  initiation 
of  programs  to  stimulate  personal  growth  and  leadership  development  in  youth 
and  with  leadership  in  livestock  and  grain  marketing  for  his  county  producers 

With  assistance  from  the  county  Extension  council,  Engelbrecht 
helped  McHenry  County  farmers  increase  their  marketing  effectiveness  through 
a  four-year  program  of  marketing  schools. 

Schmerbauch  started  as  Extension  adviser,  youth,  in  Perry  County 
in  1958,  moving  to  Wayne  County  in  1961--a  total  of  12  years  with  the 
Extension  Service. 

His  Wayne  County  work  has  resulted  in  development  of  a  cooperative 

marketing  of  pigs  that  has  grown  into  a  million-dollar-a-year  business. 

Schmerbauch  has  actively  sought  expansion  of  local  leadership  for  the  Wayne 

County  4-H  program.   He  also  serves  a  multi-county  area  as  a  specialized 

adviser  in  agronomy. 
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NOTE  TO  EDITORS:   The  U.  of  I .  Agronomy  Report  is  a  service  from  the  Office 

of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers  and 
agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions  throughout 
the  state.  We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm  readers  insight 
into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform  them  of  research  in 
progress  to  help  solve  the  problems.  The  report  will  be  a 
weekly  service  throughout  the  crop  season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report: 
Leaf  Blights  Overshadow 
Other  Crop  Reports 


URBANA- -Reports  from  throughout  the  state  first  focus  on  the  corn 
leaf  blight  situation.  Then  advisers  and  area  agronomists  comment  on  other  crops 

And  that's  how  they  work  these  days.   First  they  handle  problems 
and  concerns  with  corn  leaf  blight.  And  then--if  there  are  questions  and 
concerns--they  switch  their  attention  to  soybeans,  forage  crops  and  preparations 
for  wheat  planting. 

Here's  the  report  for  August  26. 

Southern  Illinois 

Bob  Webb,  superintendent  of  Extension  programs  at  the  Dixon  Springs 
Agricultural  Center,  reports  that  they've  already  harvested  one  blight-damaged 
field  for  silage  at  the  Center. 

And  Webb  says  many  southern  Illinois  farmers  are  interested  in 
making  ensilage--but  lack  harvest  and  storage  facilities  to  do  the  job.  A 
few  farmers  are  beginning  to  harvest  corn  for  grain. 

Southern  Illinois  pastures  have  improved  with  the  added  moisture  and 

cooler  weather,  Webb  says.  The  grass  is  growing  again.   Soybeans  are  looking 

good--but  it  will  still  be  some  time  before  harvest  as  most  of  the  beans  were 

planted  late. 

-more- 
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Where  corn  has  been  taken  for  silage,  southern  Illinois  farmers  are  busy 
plowing,  discing  and  re-seeding  with  wheat,  rye  and  orchard  grass,  Webb  reports. 

Agronomists  and  Extension  advisers  who  rated  corn  fields  across 
southern  Illinois  this  week,  report  that  southern  corn  leaf  blight  problems 
stiil  exist  but  that  the  disease's  advance  has  slowed. 

"I  spent  the  week  rating  fields.   There's  still  some  advance  by  the 
blight  but  I  didn't  see  the  rapid  advance  of  the  week  before.   I'm  finding 
more  fields  with  ear  rot,  however,"  says  Dale  Millis,  University  of  Illinois 
area  agronomist  at  Carbondale. 

Millfs  reports  that  corn  harvest  has  started  in  Monroe  and  St.  Clair 
Counties.   And  Randolph  County  farmers  started  harvesting  short-season,  early 
planted  soybeans  on  August  14. 

"Late-planted  corn  is  going  to  be  the  worst  hit  by  the  blight.   Where 
farmers  have  more  than  one  field  of  corn  and  have  to  make  a  choice  for  silage, 
they  should  use  the  late-planted  field  for  silage,"  Millis  advises. 

"A  lot  of  corn  will  be  ready  for  harvest  in  a  week  or  two.  There 
will  be  many  farmers  who  will  have  to  decide  whether  to  harvest  early  because 
of  blight.  A  rule  of  thumb  I  suggest  is  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the  ears. 
If  the  ears  are  still  green  and  ear  rot  is  started,  then  harvesting  at  35  percent 
moisture  should  be  considered.   But  if  the  husks  on  the  ears  are  dry,  then  I 
think  it's  advisable  to  wait  until  the  corn  reaches  30  percent  moisture  or  below," 
he  adds. 

Some  alfalfa  seeding  is  underway  in  Millis'  area.  He  also  reports  a 
few  farmers  trying  aerial  wheat  seeding.   Pastures  are  in  good  condition  due  to 
recent  rains.  Millis  says  he's  getting  only  a  few  questions  on  soybeans. 

-more- 
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"That  means  there's  no  problem  with  beans,  or  if  there  are  problems, 
they  are  overshadowed  by  the  corn  blight  situation,"  Millis  remarks. 

He  says  farmers  in  the  Carlinville  area  should  plan  to  attend 
Agronomy  Day  at  the  Carlinville  Agronomy  Research  Field,  September  1. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  leaf  blight  will  be  the  top  topic  that 
day"  he  adds . 

Fayette  County  Extension  Adviser  T.  Joe  Faggetti  reports  that  his 
county  has  a  serious  southern  corn  leaf  blight  problem.  He  says  he  checked 
120  corn  fields  recently  and  found  only  five  fields  that  he  rated  relatively 
free  of  the  disease.  And  those  five  fields  had  traces  of  blight  infection. 

"I'm  observing  rotting  and  drying  in  the  shanks  of  the  ears  and  the 
ears  are  starting  to  'lop  over'  in  many  of  the  early-planted  fields.   It's 
a  question  at  this  point  whether  these  ears  will  stay  on  the  plant  until 
harvest  time,"  Faggetti  says. 

He  reports  no  corn  harvesting  to  date.   Some  Fayette  County  farmers 
have  started  silage  making  in  blight-hit  fields. 

"And  our  problems  aren't  all  with  blight.  We  have  grasshoppers 
feeding  in  a  lot  of  the  corn  and  soybean  acreage,"  Faggetti  adds. 

He  says  he  plans  to  have  a  southern  leaf  blight  information  center  at 
the  Brownstown  Agronomy  Day  at  Brownstown,  September  2. 

Keith  Romack,  Cumberland  County  Extension  adviser  reports  that  the 
blight  situation  in  his  county  is  not  as  serious  as  in  other  areas. 

"We're  not  as  seriously  hit.   Cumberland  County  will  make  a  good  corn 
crop.   I've  seen  some  blight  on  the  outer  two  or  three  layers  of  corn  husks,  but 
it's  not  getting  too  bad  too  fast,"  Romack  reports. 
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He  says  he  has  seen  little  stalk  rot.   Corn  borer  damage,  however, 
is  evident  in  many  fields. 

"Romack  thinks  early  planting  of  corn  helped  his  county  farmers. 

"More  than  60  percent  of  our  corn  was  planted  by  the  second  week  in 
May.  We're  going  to  make  a  good  crop.   Fields  won't  be  far  from  the  five-year 
average  down  here,"  Romack  observes. 

Romack  thinks  the  Cumberland  County  soybean  crop  may  be  off  slightly 
"But  it's  still  going  to  be  a  good  crop,"  he  adds. 

Clark  County  Extension  Adviser  Charles  Orcutt  also  reports  that  the 
blight  disease  has  generally  slowed  in  it's  advance.   But,  he  says  the 
late-planted  fields  are  starting  to  show  some  blight  signs. 

"About  all  we  can  do  is  get  ready  to  harvest,"  Orcutt  says.   "I'm 
suggesting  to  farmers  that  they  put  the  corn  head  on  first  and  get  set  to 
harvest  corn  as  soon  as  moisture  conditions  are  right." 

Western  Illinois 

"I  think  McDonough  County  crops  are  fairing  better  than  those  of 
most  other  counties  in  our  area",  That  is  the  report  Extension  Adviser  Dick 
Weller  gave  concerning  his  county's  crop  situation. 

Weller  says  that  about  95  percent  of  McDonough  County  corn  shows 
symptoms  of  southern  corn  leaf  blight. 

"Some  farmers  have  started  opening  their  corn  fields  and  are  feeding 
the  chopped  corn  to  their  hogs  and  cattle",  Weller  said. 

Corn  ears  in  some  fields  are  starting  to  droop  over  because  of 
blight  damage.  Weller  believes  this  will  lead  to  yield  loss  at  harvest  time. 

-more- 
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A  few  farmers  are  reporting  slight  grasshopper  damage  to  soybean 
crops,  but  Weller  says  the  problem  isn't  widespread. 

Eastern  Illinois 

"It  looks  like  its  going  to  be  a  wait  and  see  situation,"  says 
Ford  County  Extension  Adviser  Jim  Neuschwander  concerning  his  county  crop 
situation. 

Neuschwander  says  leaf  blight  has  caused  a  steady  deterioration  in 
the  corn  crop.   But  he  adds  that  like  everyone  else,  Ford  county  farmers  will 
have  to  wait  until  October  to  see  what  the  final  damage  will  be. 

About  75  percent  of  the  corn  is  in  the  dent  stage.   And  some  corn 
has  been  reported  to  be  below  40  percent  moisture  but  it  is  seriously  blighted 

Ford  County  soybeans  are  looking  great,  Neuschwander  reports.   If  we 
can  escape  an  early  frost,  the  beans  will  come  through  in  good  shape. 

There  have  been  some  reports  of  grasshoppers,  but  it  hasn't  been 
serious  enough  to  warrant  spraying  Neuschwander  concludes. 

Northern  Illinois 

Cooler  temperatures  and  heavy  nigh-time  dews  continue  to  provide 
ideal  conditions  for  southern  corn  leaf  blight  to  spread  in  northern  Illinois, 
says  Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb. 

"And  a  race  between  the  physical  maturity  of  the  corn  and  the  spread 
of  the  disease  is  shaping  up,"  he  adds. 

Northern  Illinois  corn  is  in  all  stages  of  maturity  —  from  dough 
to  dent--because  of  the  wide  variation  in  planting  date  and  weather  conditions 
this  spring. 

-more- 
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In  general,  Mulvaney  says,  southern  corn  leaf  blight  infections  are 
still  in  the  early  stages—especially  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state. 
Lesions  on  the  leaves  are  still  small  and  whole  leaves  are  not  covered. 

The  disease  has  progressed  a  little  further  in  northwestern  Illinois, 
Mulvaney  reports.   Some  rot  on  the  tips  of  ears  has  been  reported. 

As  of  Friday  (Aug.  21)  he  had  seen  no  ear  damage  in  northeastern 
Illinois.   But  he  did  see  lesions  that  had  penetrated  two  or  three  layers  of 
husks  and  more  leaf  sheath  infections  than  a  week  earlier. 

The  increased  moisture  and  cooler  temperatures  have  given  other 
crops  a  boost.   Mulvaney  says  northern  Illinois  soybeans  were  planted  late 
but  look  good  and  should  stand  better  than  in  previous  years.   Some  varieties 
are  beginning  to  mature  and  should  lose  leaves  in  a  copule  of  weeks.   Barring 
any  storms  between  now  and  harvest,  northern  Illinois  soybeans  should  yield  well, 
Mulvaney  says . 

Forage  seedings  are  making  good  third  growth  and  should  outyield  the 

second  crop. 
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UI-USDA  Release 

Blight -Resistant 

Corn  Inbred  Lines  DO  NOT  RELEASE  UNTIL  SEPT.  1 


URBANA--The  University  of  Illinois  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  today  (Sept.  1)  announced  the  release  of  two  inbred  corn  lines  to 
commercial  plant  breeders  and  seedsmen. 

The  inbred  lines  are  not  for  commercial  farmer  use,  and  only  a  limited 
amount  of  seed  is  available.   It  will  be  released  in  October  in  time  for  winter 
planting  in  areas  with  suitable  climates. 

The  two  inbreds  have  C  and  S  cytoplasm  for  male  sterility,  says 
A.  L.  Hooker,  U.  of  I .  professor  of  plant  pathology  and  genetics,  Departments 
of  Plant  Pathology  and  Agronomy.  The  lines  offer  resistance  to  the  new  race  T 
of  southern  corn  leaf  blight  that  has  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  Corn  Belt. 

The  inbreds  offer  an  alternative  to  T  cytoplasm--a  form  found-  to  be 
susceptible  to  the  new  race  this  year--in  the  production  of  hybrid  corn. 

Hooker  explains  that  the  inbreds,  when  used  to  produce  commercial 
hybrids,  will  incorporate  cytoplasmic  resistance  into  the  hybrids  farmers  buy. 

He  says  that  in  U .  of  I .  tests,  inbred  seedlings  have  consistently 
shown  resistance  to  the  new  race.   And  plantings  on  the  U.  of  I .  research  plots 
likewise  show  no  symptoms  of  the  new  race  of  southern  corn  leaf  blight. 

The  original  seed  supply  was  from  a  collection  developed  by  Dr.  Jack 
5.  Beckett,  formerly  at  the  U.  of  I .  with  the  USDA  Agricultural  Research  Service 
^rop  Research  Division.   Beckett,  now  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  developed 
he  collection  as  part  of  his  studies  on  various  forms  of  cytoplasmic  male  sterility 
he  seed  supplies  have  been  in  cold  storage  since  Beckett  left  the  U.  of  I .  in  1962. 

-more- 


UI  USDA  Release--add  1 

Hooker's  research  team  borrowed  representative  samples  of  the 
collection  and  recognized  their  cytoplasmic  resistance  to  a  new  race  of  the 
southern  corn  leaf  blight  organism  they  identified. 

The  research  team  Hooker  heads  consists  of  D.  R.  Smith,  assistant  plant 

pathologist;  S.  M.  Lim,  research  associate  in  plant  pathology;  and  Merle  D.  Musson, 

crop  testing  technician. 
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County  Extension  Advisers 
To  Have  Corn  Blight  Briefing 


URBANA--A11  County  Extension  Advisers  for  the  University  of  Illinois 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  will  attend  one  of  five  special  briefing  sessions 
on  the  southern  corn  leaf  blight  situation,  Sept.  1-3. 

John  B.  Claar,  director  of  the  U.  of  I .  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
reports  that  he  has  invited  all  Extension  Advisers  to  meet  with  U.  of  I . 
specialists  during  agricultural  meetings  already  scheduled  for  September 
throughout  Illinois. 

More  than  200  U.  of  I .  Extension  specialists  and  advisers  are  involved 
in  monitoring  the  corn  leaf  blight  situation  and  advising  farmers  on  procedures 
for  decreasing  farmer  losses  from  the  disease. 

Claar  says  the  meetings  between  specialists  and  advisers  will  allow 
for  exchange  of  information  and  will  provide  all  counties  with  the  latest 
information  available  on  the  blight  and  related  problems. 

Scheduled  events  that  will  include  special  corn  leaf  blight  briefings 
are: 

--Sept.  1,  Farm  Management  Association  Field  Meeting,  Mount  Pulaski. 
County  Extension  Advisers  will  join  a  tour  starting  at  8:30  a.m.  on  the  Dean 
Toohey  farm,  two  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  Mount  Pulaski. 

--Sept.  1-2,  Ventilation  Workshop  For  Confinement  Swine  and  Beef 
at  the  Illini  Union  U.  of  I . ,  Urbana . 

--Sept.  2,  Brownstown  Agronomy  Day,  starting  at  9:30  a.m.  at  the 
U.  of  I .  Agronomy  Research  Station,  Brownstown. 

-more- 


Extension  Advisers  Have  Corn  Blight  Briefing  -  2 

--Sept.  2,  Farm  Management  Association  Field  Meeting,  1:15  p.m. 
at  the  Urban  Berkes  farm,  four  and  one-half  miles  west  of  Kanesville. 

--Sept.  3,  Toledo  Agronomy  Day  at  the  U.  of  I .  Agronomy  Field,  Toledo. 

--Sept.  3,  Annual  Fall  Tour  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Professional 
Farm  Manager  and  Rural  Appraisers,  Kankakee.   The  tour  will  start  at  the  Kankakee 
Fairgrounds  at  9  a.m. 

Claar  says  the  Extension  specialist  teams  who  will  meet  with  Extension 
advisers  will  also  talk  with  anyone  seeking  information'  on  the  corn  disease 
situation. 

U .  of  I .  Extension  specialist  teams  from  the  Department  of  Plant 

Pathology,  Agronomy,  Animal  Science,  Agricultural  Economics  and  Agricultural 

Engineering  will  attend  the  meetings. 
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Agronomists  Report 
Research  Findings 
To  Illinois  Farmers 


URBANA — Some  of  the  nation's  top  agronomists  and  scientists  from 
agricultural  fields  will  offer  the  latest  recommendations  from  improved 
farming  when  they  report  the  findings  of  recent  research  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  Agronomy  Day  on  the  Agronomy  South  Farm,  Urbana. 

Don  Graff is,  U.  of  I.  extension  agronomist  and  Agronomy  Day 
chairman,  says  visitors  will  tour  the  research  plots  at  the  Agronomy 
South  Farm.  Tours  start  every  10  minutes  beginning  at  7  a.m.  The  last 
tour  will  start  at  1  p.m. 

There  will  be  16  plots  featuring  this  research:  soybean  planting 
dates;  composition  of  municipal  waste;  use  of  municipal  wastes;  foliar 
application  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  to  corn  and  soybeans;  a  crop  disease 
report;  three  tillage  systems  for  corn;  1970  insect  problems;  sulfur  status 
and  fertilization  needs  of  Illinois  soils. 

Soybean  varieties;  aerial  seeded  corn;  nitrogen  for  optimum 
yield  and  minimum  pollution;  maize  geometry;  nitrate  accumulation  under 
alfalfa  and  corn  with  three  tillage  systems;  controlling  broadleaved  weeds 
in  soybeans;  wild  hemp:  identification  and  control;  and  soybean  germ  plasm 
for  varieties  in  the  70' s. 

Farmers  will  also  get  a  chance  to  question  specialists  about  corn 
leaf  blight.  Graff is  says  there  will  be  a  special  information  booth  on  the 
yield-killing  disease  at  Agronomy  Day. 

Parking  and  refreshments  will  be  available  at  the  farm. 

Graff is  adds  that  flying  farmers  and  others  who  fly  to  Urbana  on 
September  10,  will  be  transported  to  the  South  Farm  from  Willard  Airport  in 

Champaign. 

-more- 


Agronomist  Report  Research  -  2 

And  he  adds  that  the  program  will  be  held  on  September  10, 

regardless  of  the  weather.  If  it  rains,  the  group  will  meet  in  the  U.  of 

I.  Stock  Pavilion. 
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NOTE  TO  EDITORS: 


The  U.  of  I .  Agronomy  Report  is  a  service  from  the 
Office  of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers 
and  agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions 
throughout  the  state.  We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm 
readers  insight  into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform 
them  of  research  in  progress  to  help  solve  the  problems 
The  report  will  be  a  weekly  service  throughout  the  crop 
season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report: 
Reports  On  Blight  Continue; 
Farmers  Seek  Answers 


URBANA--Southern  corn  leaf  blight  continues  to  dominate  the  farm 
scene  this  week.  And  Illinois  farmers  continue  to  seek  answers  to  their 
many  questions. 

The  University  of  Illinois  Agronomy  Day  program,  September  10, 
will  offer  farmers  a  chance  to  get  some  of  the  answers. 

Agronomy  Day  at  the  U.  of  I .  Agronomy  South  Farm,  here  in  Urbana, 
will  feature  a  question  and  answer  session  on  southern  corn  leaf  blight. 
Extension  specialists  in  plant  pathology,  agronomy,  agricultural  economics, 
agricultural  engineering  and  animal  and  dairy  science  will  field  questions. 

The  first  tour  begins  at  7  a.m.  and  new  tours  start  every  10 
minutes  thereafter  until  1  p.m. 

Here's  the  September  3  report  from  U.  of  I .  staff  members: 


Southern  Illinois 

Bob  Webb,  superintendent  of  Extension  programs  at  the  Dixon 

Springs  Agricultural  Center,  says  the  amount  of  corn  leaf  blight  damage 

in  southern  Illinois  ranges  widely.   "Some  fields  show  little  or  no  damage, 

while  others  show  almost  complete  loss  as  far  as  grain  is  concerned." 

-more- 
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Webb  says  the  most  severe  damage  is  generally  restricted  to 
late-planted  corn  in  lowlands. 

They  checked  fields  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Center  yesterday  and 
made  a  list  of  the  varieties  that  show  the  best  resistance  in  preparation 
for  ordering  next  year's  seed  corn. 

All  crops  are  maturing  rapidly  in  dry  weather,  Webb  says. 
Although  soybeans  are  filling,  some  late-planted  beans  may  have  trouble 
filling  out. 

Many  southern  Illinois  farmers  are  making  silage  from  blight- 
damaged  corn.   But  one  tendency  is  to  make  it  too  early--especially  from 
late  corn.   Webb  says  the  leaves  are  dry  and  the  plant  looks  mature  but 
the  stalks  are  still  sappy  and  make  wet,  unpalatable  silage. 

Webb  says  other  farmers  are  getting  an  early  start  on  small 
grain  seeding.   He  thinks  small  grains  are  a  good  bet  for  this  fall. 
Adequate  moisture  is  almost  certain  as  we  move  into  fall  and  with  a  little 
extra  attention  to  seeding  and  fertilization,  farmers  can  harvest  a  good 
crop  of  wheat  next  spring  for  livestock  feed  to  supplement  possibly 
reduced  corn  supplies. 

Reports  from  southern  Illinois  are  increasingly  pessimistic 
about  the  effects  of  southern  corn  leaf  blight.   But  county  Extension 
advisers  are  not  willing  to  blame  all  of  the  damage  to  the  corn  crop  on 
the  blight. 

"The  blight  seems  to  have  been  held  in  check  by  the  recent  warm 
weather.   There's  a  lot  of  silage  making  under  way,  but  farmers  are  under  no 
particular  pressure  from  the  blight  to  hurry  operations,"  says  Bill  McAllister, 
Macoupin  County  Extension  adviser. 

-more- 
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"Corn  yields  will  be  spotty  from  field  to  field  this  year.   Not 
all  of  the  damage,  however,  is  from  the  southern  corn  leaf  blight.   We  have 
extensive  damage  from  corn  borers  in  some  fields,  and  an  early-season  heat 
wave  resulted  in  a  lot  of  corn  ears  not  filling.   So  it's  not  all  blight 
damage  that  we're  talking  about,"  McAllister  comments. 

McAllister  says  the  soybean  crop  looks  good,  but  he  has  seen 
extensive  grasshopper  damage  in  some  parts  of  the  county.   And  he  reports 
pastures  in  need  of  rain--the  exact  opposite  of  what  is  needed  to  keep  the 
corn  blight  in  check. 

Lawrence  County  Extension  Adviser  Hugh  Livesay  reports  serious 
blight  damage  in  his  county.   And  he  echoes  McAllister's  comments  on  other 
causes  of  reduced  corn  yields. 

"I've  been  in  several  fields  of  corn  and  find  that  there  is  just 
nothing  on  the  ears.   Bit  it's  not  all  blight  damage.   We  had  late  planting 
last  spring,  then  we  got  hit  by  hot  weather.   The  build-up  of  insects  in 
many  corn  fields  was  higher  than  we  realized,"  Livesay  reports. 

Several  Lawrence  County  farmers  are  harvesting  damaged  corn, 
but  the  yields  are  low  and  the  corn  is  extremely  chaffy,  Livesay  reports. 

Monroe  County  Assistant  Extension  Adviser  Lloyd  Klindworth  says 
extensive  corn  harvesting  is  under  way  in  that  county.   Moisture  content 
in  early  planted  corn  is  dropping   rapidly. 

Klindworth  reports  that  farmers  with  late-planted  corn  are  hit  hardest 
by  the  blight.   Much  of  the  early  harvested  corn  is  arriving  at  local 
elevators  with  no  blight-damaged  kernels. 


•more- 
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Western  Illinois 

A  whopping  crowd  of  more  than  1,400  attended  the  Kewanee 
Agronomy  Field  Day,  August  31,  reports  U .  of  I   Area  Agronomist  Carrol 
Chambliss.   Interest  ran  high  on  southern  corn  leaf  blight,  and  the 
twilight  tours  lasted  until  9  p.m. 

U.  of  I .  Plant  Pathologist  Ed  Burns  and  seed  producers  attending 
the  event  fielded  questions  from  the  group. 

One  seed  producer  told  the  group  that  seed  will  be  available  for 
1971  planting,  but  not  all  of  it  will  be  resistant  to  the  new  race  of 
southern  corn  leaf  blight.   He  assured  those  attending  that  adequate  supplies 
of  resistant  seed  will  be  available  in  1972. 

The  next  U .  of  I.  Agronomy  Field  Day  in  western  Illinois  is 
September  9,  at  Carthage.   The  program  begins  at  1  p.m. 

Chambliss  says  there's  still  a  wide  range  of  concern  over  the 
blight  problem  among  farmers  he's  talked  with.   Some  are  upset;  others 
expect  to  harvest  top  yields  of  high-quality  corn. 

Soybeans  look  good  in  western  Illinois  and  they  are  maturing  fast. 

Eastern  Illinois 

"Corn  most  severely  damaged  in  our  county  is  now  showing  the 
secondary  ear  rots,"  reports  John  Bicket,  Vermilion  County  Extension  Adviser. 

Bicket  says  he's  had  two  reports  of  ears  sprouting  in  the  field. 
But  in  general,  he  says  the  recent  warm,  dry  weather  seems  to  be  slowing 
the  spread  of  blight  development  in  Vermilion  County. 

"I  don't  know  of  any  farmers  harvesting  corn  for  grain  yet," 
Bicket  says,  "but  a  number  of  people  are  ready  to  begin  making  corn  silage." 

-more- 
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Bicket  says  soybeans  in  the  county  look  excellent,  bit  some 
fields  are  suffering  some  late-season  weed  problems. 

Northern  Illinois 

"We're  still  fighting  the  battle  of  the  blight,"  reports  Derreld 
Mulvaney,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb.   But  it  has  been  dry  and  warm 
the  past  week  and  Mulvaney  feels  that  the  spread  of  the  blight  has  slowed 
somewhat . 

Mulvaney  has  found  some  rot  penetration  on  the  ear  tips.   But  so 
far,  he's  seen  no  penetration  on  other  areas  of  corn  ears. 

He  says  the  leaf  blight  situation  is  generally  worse  in  the 
western  part  of  northern  Illinois  than  in  the  eastern  part. 

He's  not  sure  why  this  difference  exists.  But  in  general,  corn 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  is  less  mature  than  in  the  northwest. 

Mulvaney  says  he  occasionally  sees  fields  where  most  of  the  leaves 
have  been  killed—but  this  is  usually  in  fields  near  maturity.   The  only 
silage  making  underway  in  northern  Illinois  is  in  fields  that  were  intended 
for  silage  in  the  first  place. 

Northern  Illinois  soybeans  still  look  good,  Mulvaney  says.  But 
they  could  use  some  rain.  Beans  are  filling,  and  in  some  northern  areas, 
are  very  dry.  Beans  are  standing  well,  Mulvaney  adds.  Earlier  varieties 
will  begin  losing  leaves  in  a  week  or  two  and  lodging  problems  will  diminish 

New  seedings  could  also  use  rain  to  get  some  growth  before  they 
move  into  the  winter. 
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Leaf  Blight  Information  Booth 
At  II  Agronomy  Day 


URBANA--University  of  Illinois  agronomists  have  organized  a  special 
corn  leaf  blight  information  booth  for  the  September  10  Agronomy  Day  on 
the  Agronomy  South  Farm  in  Urbana.   That's  the  latest  report  from  Agronomy 
Day  Chairman  Don  Graff is. 

Illinois  farmers  need  information  on  how  to  recognize,  harvest,  store 
and  feed  their  blighted  corn,  Graff is  says.   And  a  team  of  Extension 
specialists  will  discuss  blight  problems  at  the  booth,  Graffis  explains. 
The  team  consists  of  animal  scientists,  dairy  scientists,  agronomists,  plant 
pathologists,  agricultural  economists  and  engineers. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  new  race  of  southern  corn  leaf  blight, 
specialists  have  spent  long  hours  in  laboratories  and  farmers'  fields 
studying  the  disease.   They  have  gathered  information  on  how  the  disease 
affects  each  phase  of  the  corn  cycle  from  harvesting  and  feeding  to  economic 
effects  and  next  year's  crop. 

Corn  leaf  blight  first  drew  attention  in  Illinois  in  late  July  and 
early  August.   It  has  since  spread  throughout  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  corn  leaf  blight  information  booth,  there  will  be 
15  other  stops  at  the  annual  U.  of  I .  Agronomy  Day,  Graffis  adds.   Guests 
will  learn  about  insect  problems  of  1970,  controlling  broadleaved  weeds  in 
soybeans,  three  tillage  systems  for  corn,  nitrogen  application  for  optimum 
yield  and  minimum  pollution,  and  composition  and  use  of  municipal  wastes. 


-more- 
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Agronomy  Day  tours  start  at  7  a.m.  on  the  Agronomy  South  Farm 
in  Urbana .   New  tours  start  every  ten  minutes  until  1  p.m.   Parking 
and  refreshments  will  be  available  at  the  farm. 
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NOTE  TO  EDITORS:     The  U.   of  I.  Agronomy  Report   is  a   service   from  the  Office 

of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give   farmers  and 
agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions  throughout 
the   state.     We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm  readers 
insight    into  the   farmer's  problems  and  inform  them  of 
research  in  progress  to  help  solve  the  problems.     The 
report  will  be  a  weekly  service  throughout  the  crop  season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report 

Blight  Development  Slows? 

Some  Chance,  Agronomists   Report 

URBANA — There's   a  feeling  among  agronomists,  Extension  advisers 
and  some   farm  people  that  the  rapid  development  of  southern  corn  leaf 
blight  damage  may  be  slowing  somewhat. 

But  while  some  optimism  creeps  into  reports,  most  still  agree 
it's  wise  to  check  fields  closely.  And  everybody  agrees  it's  still  to 
early  to  predict  damage. 

At   any  rate,   southern  corn  leaf  blight   still  remains  the  number- 
one  topic    in  Illinois  agriculture  circles.     Here's  the  September  9  report 
from  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  Staff  members. 

Southern  Illinois 

"You  can't  think  about  corn  maturity  in  the  normal  way  this 
season,"  observes  George  McKibben,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  the  Dixon 
Springs  Agricultural  Center. 

Corn  is  drying  fast,  McKibben  says,  because  of  both  dry  weather  and 
southern  corn  leaf  blight  infection. 

-more - 
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McKibben  says  there's  not  much  ear  damage,  but  many  ears 
just  didn't  fill.  The  major  concern  now  is  stalk  and  ear  shank  rots 
that  may  present  problems  at  harvest  time.   In  some  fields,  the  portion 
of  the  stalk  above  the  ear  is  already  down. 

McKibben  says  farmers  need  to  be  alert  and  get  the  corn  off  the 
fields  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  ready.  The  critical  question,  as  McKibben 
sees  it,  will  be  whether  farmers  can  get  the  job  done  fast  enough. 

The  dry  weather  has  been  hard  on  pastures,  McKibben  adds.  And 
the  new  small  grain  and  pasture  seedings  need  rain  to  get  started. 

But  the  dry  weather  may  have  been  a  blessing.  McKibben  thinks 
the  amount  of  damage  caused  by  southern  corn  leaf  blight  would  have  been 
even  greater  if  wetter  weather  had  been  the  rule. 

U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  in  Southern  Illinois  report  that  the 
rapid  advance  of  southern  corn  leaf  blight  has  slowed  and  that  overall 
damage  to  the  corn  crop  may  be  much  less  than  expected. 

"it's  wind  that  will  hurt  corn  most  now.  Drying  corn  and  dry 
weather  seem  to  have  checked  the  problem  of  ear  rot,  but  where  stalks 
are  rotted  they'll  go  down  fast  if  the  wind  blows,"  comments  Dale  Millis 
area  agronomist  at  Carbondale. 

Brownstown  Area  Agronomist  Arden  Christiansen  echoes  Millis' 
comment.  He  reports  corn  lodging  at  the  Toledo  Agronomy  Research  Field 
during  a  storm  Sept.  3* 

"But  all  of  the  damage  isn't  from  the  leaf  blight.  Drought 
conditions  are  the  cause  of  a  lot  of  dry,  brown  cornfields,"  Christiansen 
reports.  . 

-more- 
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He  says  he  hasn't  observed  ear  and  stalk  rotting  resulting 
from  southern  corn  leaf  blight  such  as  that  reported  from  other  areas. 

"it  appears  that  the  corn  harvest  will  be  fairly  good — much 
better  than  expected  in  the  early  days  of  the  blight,"  Christiansen 
observes. 

Western  Illinois 

Brown  County  Extension  Adviser  Robert  Hayward  reports  a 
successful  Crop-Forage  Day  program  September  8.  The  Adams -Pike -Brown 
multi-county  tour  featured  10-ton  alfalfa  yields,  pasture  fertilization 
practices  and  a  stop  at  a  wetland  pasture. 

Following  the  three  forage  stops,  the  group  went  to  the  C.W. 
Smith  farm  near  Clayton  to  discuss  southern  corn  leaf  blight  problems 
in  the  area. 

U.  of  I.  specialists  on  the  program  included  Wayne  Bever, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology;  Don  Graffis,  Extension 
agronomist;  Marvin  Hall,  area  agricultural  engineer;  Leo  Fryman,  Extension 
dairy  specialist;  and  Del  Wilkins,  Extension  agricultural  economist. 

Nearly  200  area  farmers  attended  to  get  answers  to  their 
questions  on  the  disease. 

Hayward  says  Brown  County  fields  in  the  Illinois  river 
bottom  are  badly  infected  and  the  disease  can  be  found  throughout  the 
county.  Some  fields  look  bad.  Others  still  look  good. 

-more - 
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He  says  the  pace  of  the  disease  spread  seems  to  be  picking 
up  again  following  the  September  5  and  6  rains.  And  he  advises 
farmers  to  keep  checking  fields  for  ear  damage.  Only  a  few  fields  have 
been  harvested  in  Brown  County,  he  reports. 

While  a  few  fields  of  soybeans  in  the  county  seem  early, 
Hayward  expects  the  bulk  of  the  soybeans  to  be  ready  for  harvest  one 
to  two  weeks  later  than  usual  this  week. 

Eastern  Illinois 

"The  progress  of  southern  corn  leaf  blight  seems  to  have 
slowed,  due  to  dry  weather — expect  in  late-planted  fields." 

That's  how  Extension  Adviser  A.  C.  Kamm  describes  the  Piatt 
County  situation. 

Kamm  says  the  only  way  to  estimate  ear  damage  and  yield  is  to 
get  in  the  field  with  a  combine.  Only  a  few  early-planted  fields  have 
been  combined  in  Piatt  County. 

He  expects  the  real  problems  to  hit  when  harvesting  begins. 
"Some  corn  will  be  light,  chaffy  and  of  questionable  quality,"  he  says. 
"Cobs  will  be  immature  and  soft,  and  they'll  break  up  and  come  out  with 
the  grain." 

Kamm  says  at  present  the  early-planted  corn  looks  best.  Some 
of  the  extremely  late  corn  planted  in  bottom  areas  is  still  green  and  it's 
difficult  to  predict  blight  damage. 

He  points  out  that  many  farmers  in  Piatt  County  feel  1970 
wasn't  a  good  corn  year — even  without  the  blight  problem. 

Soybeans  look  good,  he  reports,  and  the  early  varieties  are 

starting  to  mature. 

-more- 
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Northern  Illinois 

Northern  Illinois  farmers  are  watching  their  corn  fields 
and  waiting  for  harvest,  reports  Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I.  area 
agronomist  at  DeKalb. 

Mulvaney  says  tip  rot  is  the  main  damage  caused  by  southern 
corn  leaf  blight  in  northern  Illinois.  He's  seen  some  lesions  on  ear 
shanks — but  few  cases  of  blight  penetrating  into  the  ear.  Mulvaney 
emphasizes,  however,  that  there's  no  way  to  really  assess  the  amount 
of  damage  until  the  crop  is  harvested. 

Mulvaney  suggests  that  farmers  who  have  not  yet  compared 
varieties  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  As  corn  approaches  maturity 
its  difficult  to  distinguish  between  blight -damaged  corn  and  normally 
dry  plants. 

Corn  is  maturing  rapidly,  Mulvaney  says.  Some  corn  is  down 
to  26-27  percent  moisture.  Much  of  the  early  corn  will  be  ready  to 
harvest  in  about  three  weeks. 

Rain  during  the  past  weekend  helped  northern  Illinois  soybeans, 
Mulvaney  says — especially  later  varieties  that  are  still  filling.  Some 
early  varieties  are  physiologically  mature  and  will  be  ready  to  combine 
in  two  to  three  weeks. 

Soybeans  are  standing  well,  and.  northern  Illinois  farmers  are 
looking  forward  to  fewer  harvesting  problems  than  last  year. 

The  rain  also  gave  forage  seedings  a  boost  and  they  should  be 
in  good  shape  as  they  move  into  winter,  Mulvaney  adds. 
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UI  Agronomy  Report: 
Corn  Problems  Remain; 
Soybeans  Look  Good 


URBANA- -There ■ s  still  nothing  cheery  about  prospects  for  the  1970 
corn  crop.  And  as  harvest  begins  and  yield  reports  filter  in,  more  and 
more  people  agree  that  1970  hasn't  been  an  especially  good  corn  year 
since  planting  time. 

And  a  lot  of  people  agree  that  southern  corn  leaf  blight  will 
take  the  rap  for  lower-than-expected  corn  yields--whether  it  deserves 
the  blame  or  not. 

On  a  cheery  note,  most  areas  report  a  promising  soybean  crop. 

Here's  what  University  of  Illinois  Extension  staff  people  reported 
on  September  16. 

Southern  Illinois 

George  McKibben,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  the  Dixon  Springs 
Agricultural  Center,  reports  some  southern  Illinois  farmers  have  made 
silage  from  blight-damaged  corn.   Some  are  now  beginning  to  harvest  for 
grain--but  there  are  few  yield  reports. 

-more- 
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Some  silage  has  been  made  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Center  and  researchers 
have  done  some  hand  separations  to  study  the  feeding  value  of  the  silage. 
Here's  what  they  found. 

The  blight-damaged  corn  in  one  field  yielded  10.45  tons  of  silage 
per  acre  as  it  came  from  the  field  at  21.4  percent  dry  matter.   Converting 
this  to  30  percent  dry  matter—the  usual  standard  for  silage—makes  it 
equivalent  to  7.45  tons  to  the  acre,  McKibben  says. 

It  would  take  about  21  pounds  of  this  material  to  replace  one 
pound  of  grain  at  12  percent  moisture— compared  to  a  7:1  ratio  for  top- 
notch  silage. 

Most  of  the  reduction  in  feeding  value  seems  to  result  from  the 
grain  part  of  the  silage,  McKibben  notes.   If  the  yield  figures  are 
converted  to  a  12  percent  moisture  grain  basis,  it  comes  out  somewhere 
around  17.4  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Stalks,  leaves  and  sheaths  are  not  reduced  much  from  their  usual 
feeding  value.   Because  this  material  is  low  in  grain,  McKibben  says 
it  may  be  necessary  to  supplement  the  ration  to  get  good  growth. 

He  reports  that  small  grain  and  forage  seedings  are  going  full 
swing,  but  much  of  the  seed  is  going  into  dry  seed  beds.   Little  is 
coming  up  because  of  the  dry  weather  that  continues  in  southern  Illinois. 

Rainfall  in  other  parts  of  southern  Illinois  during  the  past  weekend 
both  aided  and  complicated  the  farming  situation— depending  on  point  of 
view.   Fall  tillage  operations  will  be  easier,  but  the  corn  harvest  will 
get  tougher. 

-more- 
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"The  rain  really  put  a  lot  of  corn  down,"  reports  Dale  Millis, 
U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  Carbondale.   "Stalks  have  deteriorated 
rapidly  since  the  rain  started  and  the  area  has  considerable  lodging. 
There's  a  lot  of  concern  about  shank  rot  and  ear  droppage." 

But  low  corn  yields  in  the  area  can't  be  completely  blamed  on 
southern  corn  leaf  blight.   Millis  says  corn  from  his  experimental  plots 
shows  the  effect  of  poor  pollination.   Farmers  and  Extension  advisers 
make  the  same  observation. 

"The  problem  of  poor  pollination  goes  back  to  the  hot,  dry  July 
weather,"  Millis  says.  "I'm  hearing  about  a  lot  of  50  bushel  per  acre 
corn  yields.   Only  the  early  planted  fields  are  coming  out  good." 

Millis  thinks  this  is  a  year  to  plant  a  few  extra  acres  of  wheat 
as  an  alternative  to  a  switch  to  soybeans.   He  says  plowing  for  wheat 
hasn't  really  started  because  of  dry  soil  conditions.   October  14  is 
the  Hessian  fly-free  date  in  the  Carbondale  area. 

Arden  Christiansen,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  Brownstown  reports 
that  farmers  are  checking  and  testing  corn  fields,  but  only  a  few  fields 
have  been  harvested.   Corn  still  contains  too  much  moisture  for  harvest. 

"Cornfields  I  have  checked  have  a  lot  of  stalk  and  shank  rot  due 
to  the  blight.   But  the  fibrous  tissue  remains  tough.   Even  with  the 
rotting  the  ears  are  hanging  tough  to  the  stalks.   Lodging  remains  a 
potential  danger,"  Christiansen  observes. 

Eastern  Illinois 

Vermilion  County  Extension  Adviser  John  Bicket  reports  that  the 
beginning  of  corn  harvest  has  produced  as  many  opinions  on  blight  as  there 
are  reports.  The  southern  corn  leaf  blight's  effect  on  corn  ranges 
widely,  he  says. 

-more- 
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Bicket  reports  yields  ranging  from  80  to  110  bushels  per  acre, 
with  most  yields  below  the  100-bushel  mark  and  many  in  the  80  to  85 
bushel  per  acre  range. 

"An  awful  lot  of  our  Vermilion  County  people  are  admitting  that 
1970  wasn't  a  good  corn  year--even  without  the  blight  problem,"  he  says. 

Bicket  describes  the  county's  soybeans  as  "excellent,  weedy  and 
a  bit  later  than  normal."   Some  harvesting  of  early  beans  will  probably 
begin  during  the  next  7  to  10  days.   But  he  adds  that  he  expects  more 
corn  to  be  harvested  ahead  of  beans  than  in  any  other  year  on  record. 

Western  Illinois 

"Weather  is  the  worst  thing  going  on  over  here,"  reports  area 
agronomist  Carrol  Chambliss.   He  says  the  area  had  rain  Sunday,  Monday 
and  Tuesday  (Sept.  13-15)  and  tropical  storms  in  the  south  promise  more 
rain  to  follow. 

"Southern  corn  leaf  blight  is  still  progressing,"  Chambliss  says, 
"especially  in  late  planted  fields  that  are  still  green." 

He  reports  some  harvesting  in  the  area  with  variable  results. 
Some  producers  have  found  their  grain  in  good  shape.   Others  have  found 
heavy  ear  damage. 

So  far  Chambliss  has  heard  no  yield  reports. 

Northern  Illinois 

Most  of  northern  Illinois  received  about  two  inches  of  rain  during 
the  weekend  and  Monday,  reports  Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist 
at  DeKalb.   But  fortunately,  there  were  no  high  winds  to  cause  lodging 
and  ear  drop  in  blight-damaged  corn  fields. 

-more- 
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Mulvaney  says  there  are  not  many  reports  of  corn  harvest  yet  in 
northern  Illinois.   Some  fields  are  drying,  but  Mulvaney  says  it's  normal 
maturity  that  has  been  speeded  somewhat  by  southern  corn  leaf  blight. 

Northern  Illinois  farmers  have  generally  adopted  a  "wait  and  see" 
attitude.   Corn  yields  will  likely  be  lower,  Mulvaney  says.   But  weather 
conditions  have  been  less  than  ideal  this  season,  and  yields  would  have 
been  down  even  if  southern  corn  leaf  blight  had  not  shown  up. 

Northern  Illinois  farmers  are  likely  to  face  some  ear  drop  problems 
as  harvest  nears,  Mulvaney  adds.   Part  of  the  problem  is  due  to  southern 
corn  leaf  blight  infections  on  the  ear  shanks.   But  some  damage-- 
especially  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  —  is  due  to  corn  borer 
damage. 

Northern  Illinois  soybeans  are  still  in  good  shape  and  standing 

well,  Mulvaney  reports.  Many  fields  are  beginning  to  drop  leaves. 

Soybean  harvest  should  be  one  of  the  bright  spots  on  the  northern  Illinois 

harvest  scene  this  year. 
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Missouri  Cattleman  Featured 
As  UI's   First  Lantz  Lecturer 


URBANA — Flint  McRoberts,   a  Missouri  cattleman  with  a 
Ph.D.   degree   in  agricultural  chemistry,   and  one  of  the  Midwest's 
leading  cattle  producers,  will  give  the   first   "Senator  Simon  E.   Lantz 
Memorial  Lecture"  at   Illinois  Beef  Cattle  Day,  Spetember  25. 

Beef  Cattle  Day,   held  annually  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana -Champaign,   attracts  beef  producers   from  all  parts  of  the 
Midwest.     The  day-long  program  includes  an  open  house  at  the  U.   of  I. 
beef  research  unit  and  reports  from  animal  scientists  on  current  beef 
cattle  research.     This  year's  program  includes  eight  research  reports. 

McRoberts  will  speak  on,    "Views  of  A  Cattle  Feeder." 
U.   H.   Brungardt,  University  of  Wisconsin  animal  scientist,  will  also 
address  the  cattlemen.     His  topic  will  be   "Influence  of  Size  and 
Type  on  Cattle  Profits." 

The  Lantz  Lecture,  being  given  for  the   first  time  this  year, 
honors  the  late   Illinois  Senator  Simon  E.   Lantz.     Lantz  was  a  well-known 
Angus  cattle  breeder  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

A  trust   fund  established  by  the  family  and  friends  of  Senator 
Lantz  finances  the  lecture  series.     The  fund  provides   for  the  annual 
selection  of  a  leader  in  the   field  of  animal  agriculture  as  lecturer 
for  an  Illinois  audience   of  students,   faculty  and  visiting  breeders 
and  feeders  of  beef  cattle. 

About  1,000  Illinois  and  Midwestern  cattlemen  are  expected 
at  Beef  Cattle  Day. 
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UI  Agronomy  Report: 

Rains  Again 

Draw  Farmer  Concern 

URBANA — Rain  dominated  the  early  planting  season.   And 
throughout  the  summer  we've  had  too  little  or  too  much. 

Then  we  got  southern  corn  leaf  blight,  and  when  that  hit, 
most  people  on  the  farm  scene  quit  talking  about  rain. 

But  now  we've  got  both  problems  at  the  same  time.   Continued 
wet  weather  favors  blight  development  and  makes  harvesting  prospects 
even  more  dismal  than  before. 

Here's  what  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
staff  members  reported  on  September  23. 

Southern  Illinois 

Bob  Webb,  superintendent  of  Extension  programs  at  the  Dixon 
Springs  Agricultural  Center,  reports  that  southern  Illinois  got  some 
much-needed  rain  during  the  weekend. 

"Forage  and  small  grain  seedings  that  had  been  planted  in 
dust  should  start  to  grow  now,"  he  adds. 

They've  started  to  harvest  corn  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Center, 

Webb  reports.   Quality  is  good--but  yields  are  down.  Webb  estimates 

yields  at  about  60  to  70  bushels  per  acre  on  the  60  acres  now  being 

harvested. 

-more- 
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Soybean  combining  is  also  underway  in  southern  Illinois. 
But  no  yield  reports  are  in  as  yet.  Webb  expects  soybean  yields 
to  be  somewhat  lower  than  usual.   "Pods  just  didn't  fill  because  of  ' 
the  long  stretch  of  dry  weather." 

Cumberland  County  Extension  Adviser  Kieth  Romack  reports 
corn  yields  running  both  high  and  low.   "We  have  farmers  reporting 
corn  yields  of  60  to  65  bushels  per  acre,  but  many  farms  with  large 
acreages  of  early  planted  corn  report  yields  of  120  bushels  per  acre 
or  more,"  he  says. 

Romack  says  silage  makers  report  the  same  trend--both  good 
and  bad  yields. 

"But  soybeans  look  real  good  so  far,"  Romack  says.   Our 
bean  harvest  is  well  along  and  will  be  finished  this  week  if  good 
weather  holds.  Give  us  ten  days  of  good  weather  and  we'll  have  both 
corn  and  soybean  harvest  completed,"  he  adds. 

But  Cumberland  County  appears  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the 
"good-bad"  line. 

Arden  Christiansen,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  Brownstown, 
reports  soybean  harvest  just  starting  on  September  21.   Only  a  few 
acres  of  corn  have  been  harvested. 

Fayette  County  Extension  Adviser  Joe  Faggetti  reports  some 
corn  harvesting. 

"So  far,  corn  yields  are  ranging  from  20  to  75  bushels  per 
acre.  The  southern  part  of  the  county  was  badly  hurt  by  the  blight, 
drought  and  delayed  planting,"  Faggetti  notes. 

-more- 
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But  it's  not  all  bad.  Fagettl  reports  ideal  conditions 
for  fall  seeding  of  alfalfa  and  pasture  mixes.  And  soybeans  look 
better  than  expected,  he  says.   He  thinks  the  September  rains  have 
given  soybean  yields  a  boost. 

Macoupin  County  Extension  Adviser  Bill  McAllister  says 
most  of  the  corn  harvest  so  far  is  on  blight-problem  fields. 
"Several  reports  of  70  to  80  bushels  per  acre  are  in  from  those  fields," 
he  says . 

"Corn  test  weights  are  down.   And  farmers  are  stirring  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  dust  in  the  blighted  fields.   I'm  recommending 
that  a  respirator  be  worn  when  farmers  work  in  dusty  conditions. 

"Severe  lodging  of  corn  is  evident  in  some  corn  fields. 
The  sooner  those  fields  are  harvested  the  better,"  McAllister  says. 
He  reports  that  only  a  few  early  soybeans  are  being  harvested. 

Arlin  Obst  and  Lloyd  Klindworth,  Monroe  County  Extension 
advisers,  report  all  harvest  operations  bogged  down  by  wet  weather. 
They  say  Monroe  County  farmers  need  10  days  of  sunshine  and  dry  weather 
to  move  the  harvest  along. 

"Corn  is  going  down  fast  because  of  the  rain,"  Obst  reports. 
"Stalks  are  like  rotten  paper.   One  farmer  reports  that  stalks  fall 
several  feet  ahead  of  his  combine  because  of  machinery  vibration. 
Many  corn  fields  look  as  they  should  in  the  middle  of  March.  A  hard 
rain  puts  as  much  as  30  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  on  the  ground  in  some 
fields,"  Obst  says. 

"Yet,  some  of  the  early  planted,  blight-resistant  corn  is 
yielding  150  bushels  per  acre.  It's  the  late  planted  fields  hit  by 
drought  and  blight  that  yield  as  low  as  15  bushels  per  acre,"  he  adds. 
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Eastern  Illinois 

"If  you  listen  to  the  conversation  at  grain  elevators  this 
fall,  you'll  get  the  idea  that  corn  yields  will  be  reduced  considerably 
--more  than  anticipated." 

"That's  the  report  from  Les  Boone,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist 
at  Urbana. 

Boone  points  out,  however,  that  not  all  yield  loss  can  be 
blamed  on  the  blight.  And  he  warns  that  corn  quality  continues  to 
deteriorate  with  every  day  of  bad  weather. 

"Late  planted  corn  that  was  still  soft  when  the  blight  hit 
is  the  worst  hit,"  Boone  says.  He  also  reports  the  largest  amount  of 
ear  damage  occurring  where  ear  worms  and  fall  armyworm  struck  earlier. 

"Our  corn  planted  on  April  18  at  the  Hartsburg  research  field 
shows  little  evidence  of  ear  rots,"  he  says.   "Leaves  are  badly 
affected,  but  the  grain  seems  sound  and  yields  should  be  fairly  good." 

Boone  warns  however  that  early  planting  won't  necessarily 
solve  the  1971  problem.   "We  could  have  an  earlier  infestation  because 
inoculum  is  already  present." 

Soybeans  look  good  now,  Boone  reports,  but  he  fears  weather 
may  stand  between  farmers  and  top  yields. 

"We've  got  planty  of  beans  in  the  field,  but  we  need  a 
break  from  the  weather  before  we  suffer  too  many  harvesting  losses," 
he  adds. 


-more- 
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Western  Illinois 

"We're  about  ready  to  start  stocking  corn  fields  with 
small-mouthed  bass  over  here,"  reports  Dick  Weller,  McDonough  County 
Extension  Adviser. 

Weller  says  fields  still  wet  from  earlier  rains  received  a 
four-inch  soaker  Monday  and  Tuesday  (September  21-22).   But  despite 
the  rains,  some  farmers  harvested  corn  over  the  weekend. 

Weller  says  conversation  around  grain  elevators  in  his  area 
puts  area  corn  yields  at  20  to  25  percent  less  than  the  average  of 
the  last  three  to  five  years. 

But  he  too  agrees  that  not  all  of  the  low  yields  can  be 
blamed  on  blight.   Drought  earlier  in  the  growing  season  also  put  a 
lid  on  yield  levels. 

Weller  says  he's  heard  several  reports  of  kernels  sprouting 
on  ears.   But  in  general,  harvest  has  been  easier  than  feared,  and 
grain  quality  is  better  than  expected--so  far.   Late  planted  corn  may 
be  a  different  and  sadder  story,  he  warns. 

Northern  Illinois 

Northern  Illinois  has  plenty  of  moisture  now,  says  Derreld 
Mulvaney,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb.   But  it's  too  late  to 
have  much  effect  on  this  year's  crops.  Most  farmers  would  prefer  some 
clear,  dry  days. 

Many  northern  Illinois  soybean  fields  are  physiologically 
mature.   And  during  the  few  good  days  last  week  and  over  the  weekend, 
beans  turned  rapidly.   If  we  can  get  four  or  five  good,  dry  days,  early 
beans  will  be  ready,"  Mulvaney  adds. 

-more- 
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Soybeans  are  still  standing  well.   "It  looks  like  we'll 
get  most  of  the  beans  this  year,"  Mulvaney  says.   But  yields  will 
likely  be  lower  than  last  year--when  50-60  bushel-per-acre  reports 
were  not  uncommon.   Beans  are  generally  well-podded.   But  the  dry 
period  in  August,  when  pods  were  filling,  probably  cut  yields  somewhat 
Mulvaney  expects  about  average  soybean  yields  in  northern  Illinois 
this  year. 

Corn  is  also  maturing  rapidly,  Mulvaney  says.  Little  corn 
has  been  harvested  in  northern  Illinois  yet--so  yield  data  is  scarce. 

Mulvaney  received  scattered  reports  of  low  yields  and  low 

test  weights.   But  he  says  these  early  harvested  fields  were  probably 

some  that  were  most  severely  affected  by  southern  corn  leaf  blight. 

"We'll  have  to  wait  and  see  on  the  bulk  of  the  crop,"  he  adds. 
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Farm  Tax  Schools  Set 
For  Tax  Practitioners 

URBANA--Most  Illinois  residents  are  looking  forward  to  fall 
sports  and  harvesting  activities.   Few  have  started  to  think  about 
filing  their  1971  tax  returns. 

But  area  income  tax  practitioners  are  getting  geared  up  for  the 
busy  tax-filing  season  not  far  ahead,  says  Fay  M.  Sims,  University  of 
Illinois  Extension  farm  management  specialist. 

And  Illinois  tax  practitioners  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
catch  up  on  all  the  latest  changes  in  state  and  federal  income  tax  rules 
and  regulations,  Sims  adds. 

Again  this  year,  the  U.  of  I .  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
will  sponsor  a  series  of  Farm  Income  Tax  Schools  for  tax  practitioners, 
consultants  and  others  who  prepare  and  file  income  tax  returns. 

The  Springfield  and  Chicago  Districts  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  State  of  Illinois  Department  of  Revenue  are  helping  to 
plan  and  prepare  teaching  materials  for  the  tax  schools.   In  addition, 
they  will  provide  specially  trained  instructors.  While  the  primary 
emphasis  is  on  preparing  and  filing  farm  tax  returns,  the  tax  schools 
will  also  provide  information  on  non-farm  tax  returns. 

Sims  says  the  tax  schools  are  specifically  designed  for  those  who 
prepare  and  file  income  tax  returns  for  others.   "The  general  plan  to 
'wholesale1  information  to  tax  practitioners  who  in  turn,  'retail'  the 
information  to  individual  taxpayers  has  been  effective,"  Sims  comments. 

Last  year,  the  1,960  individuals  enrolled  for  the  tax  schools 
reported  they  had  helped  prepare  and  file  130,000  farm  and  250,000 
non-farm  rax  returns. 

-more- 
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Farm  Income  Tax  Schools  are  planned  for  23  locations  throughout 
Illinois,  Sims  adds.   For  more  information  contact  your  County  Extension 
office  or  write  to  F.  M.  Sims,  301  Mumford  Hall,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana  61801. 

Dates  and  locations  of  the  1970  Farm  Tax  Schools  are:  Belleville, 
Nov.  23-24;  Bloomington,  Nov.  16-17;  Carbondale,  Dec.  7-8;  Champaign, 
Dec.  14-15;  Charelston,  Dec.  10-11;  Decatur,  Nov.  23-24;  DeKalb,  Dec.  7-8; 
Dixon,  Nov.  30-Dec.  1;  Effingham,  Dec.  7-8;  Elgin,  Nov.  19-20;  Freeport, 
Nov.  23-24;  Galesburg,  Dec.  3-4;  Geneseo,  Dec.  3-4;  Harrisburg,  Dec.  3-4; 
Hillsboro,  Nov.  19-20;  Jacksonville,  Nov.  19-20;  Joliet,  Dec.  14-15; 
LaSalle-Peru,  Dec.  10-11;  Macomb,  Nov.  30-Dec.  1;  Mt .  Vernon,  Nov.  30- 
Dec.  1;  Olney,  Nov.  23-24;  Peoria,  Dec.  7-8;  and  Springfield,  Dec.  10-11. 
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High  Russian  Honor 
To  UI  Professor 


URBANA--A  University  of  Illinois  plant  breeder  recently  received 
the  highest  honor  Russians  give  agricultural  scientists.   D.  E.  Alexander, 
professor  of  plant  breeding,  was  elected  to  the  Russian  All-Union  Academy 
of  Agricultural  Sciences  in  August. 

Alexander  is  the  first  American  to  receive  the  honor,  and  the 
eleventh  foreign  member  elected  to  the  academy  since  it  was  founded  in 
1929. 

"I  believe  there  were  basically  three  reasons  for  the  Russian 
decision,"  states  Alexander.  "1  breed  corn  to  increase  oil  content  and 
improve  protein  quality;  I  have  been  an  adviser  to  three  Russian  graduate 
students;  and  I  am  part  of  a  team  that  was  instrumental  in  introducing 
a  new  oil  analysis  system  now  used  in  Russia  for  breeding  agronomic  crops." 

"The  Russians  have  much  more  fundamental  food  production  problems 
than  we  do,"  states  Alexander.  "Genetic  developments  such  as  high  oil  corn 
and  better  corn  protein  quality  could  solve  many  of  these  problems." 

Alexander  visited  Russia  in  1962  upon  invitation  from  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture.   He  spent  ten  days  there  as  a  hybrid-maize  consultant. 

"Because  of  the  great  need  for  information,"  explains  Alexander, 
"I  am  called  to  speak  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Latin  America  more  than  I  am 
in  the  United  States.   More  of  our  genetic  information  on  high  oil  corn  and 
protein  quality  is  published  in  those  parts  of  the  world  than  here." 

"Russia  was  almost  completely  in  the  dark  about  corn  genetics 
in  the  early  1950's,"  continues  Alexander.   "Since  then,  there  has  been 
a  big  drive  on  food  production.   Much  of  our  work  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  has  been  helpful  to  them." 

-more- 
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For  those  who  question  our  providing  information  to  countries 
such  as  Russia,  Alexander  comments,  "In  the  agricultural  scientific  world 
there  must  be  a  free  flow  of  information.  We  make  our  material  available 
to  everyone." 

The  Russian  election  of  an  American  to  the  All-Union  Academy 

of  Agricultural  Sciences  may  imply  to  some  a  change  in  the  political 

climate.   However  Alexander  does  not  hold  this  opinion. 
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ILICA  Soil  And  Water  Conservation  Show 
Set  For  Piatt  County  In  1971 

URBANA--Piatt  County  will  be  host  for  the  1971  Illinois 
Land  Improvement  Contractors  Association  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Show  on  August  24-26.  Tentative  location  of  the  1971  show  site  is 
just  east  of  Monticello. 

The  show  will  be  a  major  event  for  anyone  interested  in 
agriculture  and  conservation,  says  Ralph  C.  Hay,  University  of  Illinois 
Extension  agricultural  engineer.   Hay  serves  as  unofficial  executive 
secretary  of  ILICA. 

Plans  for  the  biennial  event  were  set  at  a  recent  meeting 
in  Monticello  with  the  Piatt  County  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District  Board,  Piatt  County  Extension  Adviser  A.  C.  Kamm,  Soil 
Conservation  Service  District  Conservationist,  R.  E.  Bourland  and  an 
ILICA  steering  committee.   Steering  committee  members  are  Clyde  Day, 
Gibson  City,  and  Clinton  Tribby,  Kansas,  co-chairmen;  Robert  Anderson, 
Marseilles;  Ken  Whitmer,  Carlock;  Don  Hurst,  Elmwood;  Dale  Knuppel, 
Mackinaw;  Roger  Bish,  Hinckley;  and  Ken  Arnett,  Hettick. 

Plans  for  the  show's  conservation  practices  will  be  developed 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  under  the  general  direction  of  Area 
Conservationist  Albert  P.  Seyer,  Lincoln. 

ILICA  has  held  three  soil  and  water  shows  in  Illinois  since 
1965.  The  first  show  was  in  Macoupin  County,  the  second  near  Galesburg 
in  1967  and  the  third  near  Benton  in  August  1969.  Each  event  attracted 
several  thousand  rural  and  urban  people. 

All  conservation  work  during  ILICA  shows  is  done  by  contractor 
members  of  the  association.  Machinery  is  furnished  by  the  major  manufacturer! 
and  dealers  of  earth  moving  and  other  construction  equipment. 
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DIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 

UI  Agronomy  Report: 

Harvest  Progresses 
Throughout  Illinois 


It's  been  wet  in  some  parts  of  Illinois,  but  throughout  the  state, 
combines  are  growling  and  driers  are  howling  as  the  1970  crop  harvest 
begins  to  hit  full  swing. 

Weather — now  as  always — plays  an  important  part  in  determining  the 
ease  of  harvest.  So  far,  farmers  have  had  mostly  bad  breaks,  leaving  them 
with  wet  fields  and  lodged  crops. 

Here's  what  University  of  Illinois  staff  members  reported  on 
September  30: 

Southern  Illinois 

"Not  much  change  in  southern  Illinois,"  reports  George  McKibben, 
U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural  Center. 
"Southern  Illinois  farmers  are  planting  some  wheat  and  harvesting  some 
corn." 

Southern  Illinois  received  a  little  rain  last  week,  McKibben  says, 
but  not  enough  to  slow  field  work.   "Probably  just  about  enough  to  sprout 
seeds  already  in  the  ground,"  he  adds. 

McKibben 's  heard  some  reports  from  White  County  where  corn  yields 
varied  from  30  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  "Yields  seemed  to  be  pretty 
well  associated  to  the  degree  of  blight  resistance  of  the  variety,"  he 
adds. 

McKibben  estimates  that  varieties  showing  resistance  to  southern 
corn  leaf  blight  average  about  100  bushels — while  those  showing  less 
resistance  range  between  50  and  60  bushels  to  the  acre. 

-more- 
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McKibben  believes  that  early  corn  fared  somewhat  better  than  late 
corn  against  corn  leaf  blight.  But  he's  heard  opposite  reports,  as  well. 
"The  main  problem  is  we  didn't  get  much  corn  planted  early  because  of  wet 
spring  conditions,"  McKibben  notes. 

"Last  week's  wet  weather  bogged  down  all  harvest  activity,"  says 
Arden  Christiansen,  University  of  Illinois  area  agronomist  at  Brownstown. 
He  says  farmers  in  his  area  are  working  on  the  soybean  harvest  rather  than 
corn  and  that  bean  yields  are  running  somewhat  lower  than  expected. 

Soybeans  from  the  Brownstown  plots  with  good  fertility  levels  are 
yielding  30  to  35  bushels  per  acre,  he  reports. 

Dale  Millis,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  Carbondale  also  reports 
soybean  harvest  slowed  by  rain.   "But  beans  will  come  off  rapidly  with  a 
stretch  of  dry  weather,"  he  says. 

Millis  says  several  early  seeded  wheat  fields  are  showing  green  and 
that  wheat  seeding  will  pick  up  rapidly  with  dry  weather. 

But  Millis  is  not  optimistic  about  the  corn  harvest.   "Lodging 
problems  are  on  the  increase.  Most  corn  fields  have  the  appearance  of 
unharvested  corn  in  mid-December,"  he  says. 

Farmers  combining  corn  have  shelling  difficulties,  Millis  reports. 
Cobs  are  soft  and  a  lot  of  broken  cobs  end  up  in  the  grain,  contributing 
to  the  light  test  weights  common  this  year. 

Western  Illinois 

After  at  least  10  days  of  wet  weather,  farmers  finally  got  back  in 
cornfields  on  Monday  (Sept.  28). 

Carroll  Chambliss,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  MaComb,  says  fields 
are  still  soft.  But  he  predicts  that  by  the  first  of  next  week  elevator 
lines  will  be  long  in  western  Illinois. 

-more- 
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Chambliss  says  the  corn  crop  continues  it's  quality  slide  as  blight 
and  weather  strike  late-season  blows. 

He  still  believes  late-planted  corn  will  be  hardest  hit  in  his  area. 

Soybeans  look  good  in  the  area,  but  Chambliss  has  heard  reports  of 
soybeans  molding  in  the  pod — especially  where  the  plants  have  lodged  and 
are  still  green. 


UI  Agronomy  Report 
Eastern  Illinois 

Yield  reports  range  from  kO   to  130  bushels  per  acre  in  Logan  County, 
reports  Charles  Englehardt,  Logan  County  Extension  Adviser. 

And  as  Logan  County  farmers  tackle  the  1970  corn  harvest,  stalk 
strength  seems  to  be  the  main  problem  they  face.  Recent  rains  and  winds 
topped  many  fields  in  the  county.  Englehardt  says  more  winds  could  cause 
serious  lodging  problems. 

Test  weight  reports  are  lower  than  usual,  he  says— many  hover  at  the 
52-pound  mark.  Fortunately,  however,  the  ear  molds  reported  in  other  areas 
are  not  yet  a  serious  problem  in  Logan  County. 

Englehardt  says  early  season  hybrids  planted  early  are  yielding  lower 
than  expected,  but  the  quality  is  good.  Mid- season  hybrids  planted  early 
appear  to  be  the  best-yielding  in  the  county.  Late-planted  corn  seems 
hardest  hit. 

Most  soybeans  are  standing  ready  to  harvest  as  Logan  County  farmers 
wait  for  fields  to  dry.  Yields  from  early  maturing  varieties  such  as 
Corsoys  have  been  disappointing.  But  Englehardt  expects  Waynes — the  most 
popular  mid-season  variety  in  the  county — to  yield  well. 

Northern  Illinois 

Rains  kept  Illinois  farmers  out  of  their  fields  all  last  week, 
reports  DerreJLd  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb. 

But  if  fields  dry  out  this  week,  the  picture  will  change.  And 
harvest  in  northern  Illinois  will  be  in  full  swing. 

Mulvaney  says  soybeans  are  ready  to  go  as  soon  as  fields  dry.  He's 
had  some  reports  of  corn  harvested  at  2h   to  28  percent  moisture.  And  he 

-more- 
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expects  that  a  lot  more  corn  will  be  harvested  when  conditions  improve. 

Many  corn  fields  in  northern  Illinois  show  the  effects  of  southern 
corn  leaf  blight  and  accompanying  stalk  rots,  Mulvaney  says.  He  expects 
a  great  deal  of  variation  in  yields. 

Farmers  generally  anticipate  higher  field  losses  because  of  the  stalk 
rot  and  also  heavy  corn  borer  infestations — especially  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state. 

But  if  harvesting  problems  will  likely  be  greater  for  the  corn  crop,  the 
opposite  holds  true  for  soybean  harvest  this  fall. 

Except  for  a  few  areas  where  severe  storms  knocked  down  some  late- 
planted  soybeans  last  week,  soybeans  are  generally  mature  and  standing 
well. 

The  rain  has  been  a  boon  for  new  seedings,  Mulvaney  adds.  New 
seedings  are  growing  well  and  stands  are  excellent. 

But  it's  safe  to  say  that  most  northern  Illinois  farmers  are  singing, 
"Rain,  rain,  go  away,"  these  days.  Continued  rain  will  only  multiply  our 
problems,  Mulvaney  concludes. 
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Extension  Advisers  Conference 
Emphasizes  Environmental  Quality 

URBANA- -Extension  advisers  from  throughout  Illinois  will  convene  at 
Urbana,  Oct.  12,  for  a  5-day  annual  conference  that  will  place  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  nation's  environmental  quality  problems. 

About  1+00  county  and  area  advisers  who  make  up  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Services  field  staff  will  participate.  Also  taking  part  will  be  subject  matter 
specialists  and  administrators  from  the  CES  central  staff. 

Increasing  concern  with  the  maintenance  of  environmental  quality  is 
reflected  in  the  Thursday,  Oct.  15,  program  featuring  four  University  of  Illinois 
professors  who  will  speak  on  topics  related  to  that  problem: 

— W.  R.  Boggess,  head  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  chairman  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  Council  on  Environmental  Quality;  "The  Ecological  System." 

--R.  L.  Metcalf,  head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology;  "Possible  Hazards 
in  Managing  the  Ecological  System. " 

--S.  R.  Aldrich,  newly  appointed  member  of  the  Illinois  Pollution  Control 
Board  (currently  on  leave  from  his  position  as  an  Extension  agronomist);  "Environ- 
mental Protection—Government  Programs." 

— G.  W.  Salisbury,  director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station; 
"Meeting  the  Challenge — College  of  Agriculture." 

Extension  Service  Administrator  Edwin  Kirby  of  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
address  the  conference  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  Ik.     Scheduled  to  speak  earlier  in  the 
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week  are  0.  G.  Bentley,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture;  J.  B.  Claar,  director 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service;  and  L.  L.  Cunningham,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  a  professional  lecturer  specializing  in  "inspirational"  addresses. 

About  half  the  five-day  session  will  be  devoted  to  refresher  courses 
for  the  CES  field  staff,  taught  by  Extension  subject  matter  specialists  and 
other  College  of  Agriculture  staff  members.   Each  student  can  take  as  many  as 
20  hours  of  instruction. 

Business  meetings  for  both  the  Illinois  Extension  Advisers  Association 
and  the  Illinois  Home  Advisers  Association  are  scheduled  during  the  week.  Also 
slated  are  the  business  meeting  and  annual  dinner  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi,  Extension 
honor  society. 

G.  J.  Christenson,  assistant  state  leader  for  CES,  is  chairman  of  the 
conference  committee. 

A  part  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
conducts  informal  educational  programs  through  county  and  area  offices  through- 
out the  state.   Heavy  emphasis  .is  placed  on  involving  local  committees  and  advi- 
sory councils  to  determine  educational  needs. 

The  CES  has  long  provided  programs  in  agriculture,  home  economics  and 
youth  development.   More  recently  it  has  become  increasingly  active  in  nutrition 
education  for  low- income  groups  and  in  community  and  resource  development  work. 
In  urban  areas  it  is  best  known  for  h-H   and  home  management  programs,  and  for 
advising  homeowners  on  the -care  of  lawns,  gardens,  trees  and  shrubs. 
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JNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


NOTE  TO  EDITORS:  The  U.  of  I .  Agronomy  Report  is  a  service  from  the 

Office  of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers 
and  agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions 
throughout  the  state.  We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm 
readers  insight  into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform 
them  of  research  in  progress  to  help  solve  the  problems. 
The  report  will  be  a  weekly  service  throughout  the  crop 
season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report: 
Corn  Harvest  Continues 
Yields  Still  Range  Wide 

URBANA--In  southern  Illinois,  some  areas  report  corn  harvest 
one-third  complete.   Other  reports  put  completed  harvest  at  the  10- 
percent  mark. 

One  thing  seems  certain.   Regardless  of  the  percent  harvested, 
corn  yields  range  from  almost  zero  up  to  levels  considered  fairly  normal. 
And  1970  looks  like  a  year  when  you  wait  until  all  bushels  are  in  cribs 
and  bins  before  you  tell  anybody  what  your  corn  yielded.   Here's  the 
October  14  report  from  University  of  Illinois  staff  members. 

Southern  Illinois 

Bob  Cate,  Communications  specialist  at  the  Dixon  Springs 
Agricultural  Center,  reports  corn  harvest  in  southern  Illinois  is  running 
slightly  ahead  of  other  areas.   Cate  "guesstimates"  that  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  southern  Illinois  corn  crop  is  already  in  the  bin. 

At  the  Dixon  Springs  Center,  they've  harvested  some  of  the 
commercial  hybrid  variety  trial  plots.  They  found  ear  drop  a  major 
problem  especially  in  varieties  with  high  susceptibility  to  southern  corn 

leaf  blight. 

-more- 
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The  crew  at  Dixon  Springs  is  now  picking  up  dropped  ears  to 
determine  the  actual  amount  of  loss.   But,  Cate  cautions,  these  plots 
were  harvested  by  hand  and  losses  will  likely  be  less  than  in  machine- 
harvested  fields. 

Cate  says  that  corn  yields  in  southern  Illinois  run  the  full 
gamut  —  from  nothing  to  120  to  140  bushels  to  the  acre,  depending  on  the 
variety,  time  of  planting  and  rainfall  pattern  during  the  growing  season. 

In  one  White  County  report  on  37  corn  varieties  yields  varied 
greatly  and  seemed  to  be  correlated  to  the  resistance  of  the  variety 
involved,  Cate  says.  Fourteen  varieties  averaged  more  than  a  100  bushels 
to  the  acre  and  14,  less  than  70.  Grain  damage  ran  as  high  as  17  percent. 

Southern  Illinois  soybean  harvest  is  running  a  little  behind 
the  rate  in  central  and  east-central  Illinois,  Cate  says.   But  this  is 
probably  due  to  a  difference  in  varieties  grown.   Southern  Illinois 
farmers  generally  plant  longer-season  varieties. 

Both  corn  and  soybeans  are  moving  out  of  southern  Illinois  fields 
with  soybean  harvest  having  a  slight  edge.   Dale  Millis,  U.  of  I .  area 
agronomist,  Carbondale,  says  emphasis  is  on  soybean  harvest  and  that  farmers 
still  probably  finish  all  but  the  late-maturing  beans  before  shifting  back 
to  corn  harvest. 

Millis  reports  soybeans  from  30  to  50  percent  harvested  and  corn 

from  20  to  45  percent  harvested.   He  says  farmers  put  more  emphasis  on 

early  corn  harvest  in  the  southern  part  of  his  area  due  to  blight  and 

drought  problems.   As  much  as  45  percent  of  the  corn  is  harvested  in  the 

Carbondale  area  and  south,  while  less  than  30  percent  is  harvested  in  the 

area  around  Carlinville. 

-more- 
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Some  wheat  is  being  planted  in  southern  Illinois  but  again  soil 
moisture  makes  a  difference.   Farmers  south  of  Carbondale  report  borderline 
moisture  for  wheat,  Millis  says.   But  north  of  Carbondale,  soil  moisture 
is  adequate  for  wheat  seeding. 

At  Brownstown,  U.  of  I .  Area  Agronomist  Arden  Christiansen  reports 
harvest  operations  proceeding  normally.   If  work  at  the  Brownstown  research 
farm  can  be  used  as  a  measure,  soybean  harvest  in  the  area  is  nearly  complete 
and  attention  will  soon  turn  to  corn.   Christiansen  says  he'll  plant  wheat 
this  week  and  shift  his  combine  to  corn  harvest  equipment. 

Keith  Romack,  Cumberland  County  Extension  adviser  believes  that 
Cumberland  County  farmers  will  have  80  percent  of  the  bean  crop  and  50 
to  60  percent  of  the  corn  crop  harvested  if  dry  weather  holds  through 
October  10. 

Western  Illinois 

Larry  Camp,  Knox  County  Assoicate  Extension  Adviser,  reports 
corn  harvest  not  more  than  10  percent  complete.   Soybean  harvest  is  just 
beginning. 

Camp  says  yield  reports  range  from  40  to  45  bushels  per  acre 
up  to  120  to  125.   But  based  on  the  limited  acreage  harvested,  he  guesses 
the  county  average  will  fall  between  80  and  90  bushels  per  acre. 

"As  harvest  progresses,  our  farmers  are  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  yield  losses  they're  getting  from  corn  borers  and  stalk  rot. 
You  can't  blame  all  disappointing  yields  on  southern  corn  leaf  blight," 
he  says. 

-more- 
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He  reports  seeing  quite  a  bit  of  tip  rot,  but  isn't  yet  able 
to  assess  the  extent  of  ear  rot  damage. 

Eastern  Illinois 

At  Urbana,  Les  Boone,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist,  reports  that 
the  stretch  of  good  harvest  weather  has  allowed  area  farmers  to  partially 
catch  up.  And  equally  important,  it  has  lifted  spirits  as  farmers  face 
the  harvest  that  remains. 

Boone  says  corn  yields  still  vary  widely  and  he  says  over-all 
yield  figures  are  difficult  to  predict. 

The  east-central  area  of  Illinois  seems  less  severely  hit  by 
ear  rots,  Boone  says.  And  as  corn  in  the  field  drops  in  moisture  content, 
Boone  expects  corn  quality  to  remain  better  than  some  believed  earlier  in 
the  season. 

He  points  out,  however,  that  test  weights  are  lower  than  usual. 

Boone  says  he's  seen  several  farmers  using  chisel  plows  this 
fall  and  he  believes  most  farmers  in  east-central  Illinois  will  stick 
with  conservation  tillage  systems  they've  used  in  the  past. 

Northern  Illinois 

Soybean  and  corn  harvest  are  in  full  swing  in  northern  Illinois, 
reports  Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb. 

Mulvaney  says  it  looks  as  if  soybean  yields  will  be  down  somewhat 
from  yields  of  the  past  few  years--but  will  still  be  good.   At  the  U.  of  I . 
agronomy  research  fields  at  DeKalb  and  Elwood,  soybean  yields  average  45 
to  50  bushels  to  the  acre  this  year—compared  to  50  to  55  bushels  for  the 
past  few  years. 

-more- 
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Soybeans  are  still  standing  well,  Mulvaney  says.   Some  farmers 
report  moldy  beans  in  wet  spots.   But  bean  quality  is  generally  good. 

Mulvaney  says  quite  a  bit  of  corn  is  coming  out  in  northern 
Illinois  now.   But  it's  still  too  early  to  assess  the  amount  of  loss  from 
southern  corn  leaf  blight  and  other  unfavorable  conditions  this  season. 

Northern  Illinois  corn  yields  range  from  50  to  135  bushels  per 
acre.  Quality  ranges  from  poor  to  excellent.   One  elevator  operator  told 
Mulvaney  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  quality  of  corn  this  year--he  had 
been  expecting  the  worst. 

Mulvaney  says  they  planted  wheat  last  week  at  the  northern 

Illinois  research  fields—some  of  the  first  in  northern  Illinois  this 

year.  Wheat  planting—usually  done  in  the  latter  part  of  September— was 

held  up  because  of  wet  weather  last  month. 
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UI  Agronomy  Report: 
Corn  Harvest  Continues 
Yields  Still  Range  Wide 

URBANA--In  southern  Illinois,  some  areas  report  corn  harvest 
one-third  complete.   Other  reports  put  completed  harvest  at  the  10- 
percent  mark. 

One  thing  seems  certain.   Regardless  of  the  percent  harvested, 
corn  yields  range  from  almost  zero  up  to  levels  considered  fairly  normal. 
And  1970  looks  like  a  year  when  you  wait  until  all  bushels  are  in  cribs 
and  bins  before  you  tell  anybody  what  your  corn  yielded.   Here's  the 
October  14  report  from  University  of  Illinois  staff  members. 

Southern  Illinois 

Bob  Cate,  Communications  specialist  at  the  Dixon  Springs 
Agricultural  Center,  reports  corn  harvest  in  southern  Illinois  is  running 
slightly  ahead  of  other  areas.   Cate  "guesstimates"  that  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  southern  Illinois  corn  crop  is  already  in  the  bin. 

At  the  Dixon  Springs  Center,  they've  harvested  some  of  the 
commercial  hybrid  variety  trial  plots.  They  found  ear  drop  a  major 
problem  especially  in  varieties  with  high  susceptibility  to  southern  corn 

leaf  blight. 

-more- 
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The  crew  at  Dixon  Springs  is  now  picking  up  dropped  ears  to 
determine  the  actual  amount  of  loss.   But,  Cate  cautions,  these  plots 
were  harvested  by  hand  and  losses  will  likely  be  less  than  in  machine- 
harvested  fields. 

Cate  says  that  corn  yields  in  southern  Illinois  run  the  full 
gamut  —  from  nothing  to  120  to  140  bushels  to  the  acre,  depending  on  the 
variety,  time  of  planting  and  rainfall  pattern  during  the  growing  season. 

In  one  White  County  report  on  37  corn  varieties  yields  varied 
greatly  and  seemed  to  be  correlated  to  the  resistance  of  the  variety 
involved,  Cate  says.  Fourteen  varieties  averaged  more  than  a  100  bushels 
to  the  acre  and  14,  less  than  70.  Grain  damage  ran  as  high  as  17  percent. 

Southern  Illinois  soybean  harvest  is  running  a  little  behind 
the  rate  in  central  and  east-central  Illinois,  Cate  says.   But  this  is 
probably  due  to  a  difference  in  varieties  grown.   Southern  Illinois 
farmers  generally  plant  longer-season  varieties. 

Both  corn  and  soybeans  are  moving  out  of  southern  Illinois  fields 
with  soybean  harvest  having  a  slight  edge.   Dale  Millis,  U.  of  I .  area 
agronomist,  Carbondale,  says  emphasis  is  on  soybean  harvest  and  that  farmers 
still  probably  finish  all  but  the  late-maturing  beans  before  shifting  back 
to  corn  harvest. 

Millis  reports  soybeans  from  30  to  50  percent  harvested  and  corn 

from  20  to  45  percent  harvested.   He  says  farmers  put  more  emphasis  on 

early  corn  harvest  in  the  southern  part  of  his  area  due  to  blight  and 

drought  problems.   As  much  as  45  percent  of  the  corn  is  harvested  in  the 

Carbondale  area  and  south,  while  less  than  30  percent  is  harvested  in  the 

area  around  Carlinville. 

-more- 
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Some  wheat  is  being  planted  in  southern  Illinois  but  again  soil 
moisture  makes  a  difference.   Farmers  south  of  Carbondale  report  borderline 
moisture  for  wheat,  Millis  says.   But  north  of  Carbondale,  soil  moisture 
is  adequate  for  wheat  seeding. 

At  Brownstown,  U.  of  I .  Area  Agronomist  Arden  Christiansen  reports 
harvest  operations  proceeding  normally.   If  work  at  the  Brownstown  research 
farm  can  be  used  as  a  measure,  soybean  harvest  in  the  area  is  nearly  complete 
and  attention  will  soon  turn  to  corn.   Christiansen  says  he'll  plant  wheat 
this  week  and  shift  his  combine  to  corn  harvest  equipment. 

Keith  Romack,  Cumberland  County  Extension  adviser  believes  that 
Cumberland  County  farmers  will  have  80  percent  of  the  bean  crop  and  50 
to  60  percent  of  the  corn  crop  harvested  if  dry  weather  holds  through 
October  10. 

Western  Illinois 

Larry  Camp,  Knox  County  Assoicate  Extension  Adviser,  reports 
corn  harvest  not  more  than  10  percent  complete.   Soybean  harvest  is  just 
beginning. 

Camp  says  yield  reports  range  from  40  to  45  bushels  per  acre 
up  to  120  to  125.   But  based  on  the  limited  acreage  harvested,  he  guesses 
the  county  average  will  fall  between  80  and  90  bushels  per  acre. 

"As  harvest  progresses,  our  farmers  are  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  yield  losses  they're  getting  from  corn  borers  and  stalk  rot. 
You  can't  blame  all  disappointing  yields  on  southern  corn  leaf  blight," 
he  says. 

-more- 
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He  reports  seeing  quite  a  bit  of  tip  rot,  but  isn't  yet  able 
to  assess  the  extent  of  ear  rot  damage. 

Eastern  Illinois 

At  Urbana,  Les  Boone,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist,  reports  that 
the  stretch  of  good  harvest  weather  has  allowed  area  farmers  to  partially 
catch  up.  And  equally  important,  it  has  lifted  spirits  as  farmers  face 
the  harvest  that  remains. 

Boone  says  corn  yields  still  vary  widely  and  he  says  over-all 
yield  figures  are  difficult  to  predict. 

The  east-central  area  of  Illinois  seems  less  severely  hit  by 
ear  rots,  Boone  says.  And  as  corn  in  the  field  drops  in  moisture  content, 
Boone  expects  corn  quality  to  remain  better  than  some  believed  earlier  in 
the  season. 

He  points  out,  however,  that  test  weights  are  lower  than  usual. 

Boone  says  he's  seen  several  farmers  using  chisel  plows  this 
fall  and  he  believes  most  farmers  in  east-central  Illinois  will  stick 
with  conservation  tillage  systems  they've  used  in  the  past. 

Northern  Illinois 

Soybean  and  corn  harvest  are  in  full  swing  in  northern  Illinois, 
reports  Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb. 

Mulvaney  says  it  looks  as  if  soybean  yields  will  be  down  somewhat 
from  yields  of  the  past  few  years--but  will  still  be  good.   At  the  U.  of  I . 
agronomy  research  fields  at  DeKalb  and  Elwood,  soybean  yields  average  45 
to  50  bushels  to  the  acre  this  year—compared  to  50  to  55  bushels  for  the 
past  few  years . 

-more- 
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Soybeans  are  still  standing  well,  Mulvaney  says.   Some  farmers 
report  moldy  beans  in  wet  spots.   But  bean  quality  is  generally  good. 

Mulvaney  says  quite  a  bit  of  corn  is  coming  out  in  northern 
Illinois  now.   But  it's  still  too  early  to  assess  the  amount  of  loss  from 
southern  corn  leaf  blight  and  other  unfavorable  conditions  this  season. 

Northern  Illinois  corn  yields  range  from  50  to  135  bushels  per 
acre.  Quality  ranges  from  poor  to  excellent.   One  elevator  operator  told 
Mulvaney  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  quality  of  corn  this  year—he  had 
been  expecting  the  worst. 

Mulvaney  says  they  planted  wheat  last  week  at  the  northern 

Illinois  research  fields—some  of  the  first  in  northern  Illinois  this 

year.  Wheat  planting— usually  done  in  the  latter  part  of  September— was 

held  up  because  of  wet  weather  last  month. 
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UI  Agronomy  Report: 
Rains  Dampen 
Fields  And  Spirit 


URBANA- -Each  day  of  rain  dampens  not  only  the  fields  but  also 
the  farmers'  spirits.  And  farmers  know  that  rain  and  wind  both  make 
future  harvesting  more  difficult. 

Here's  the  October  13  report  from  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture  staff  members. 

Southern  Illinois 

"There's  a  lot  of  interest  in  milo  in  this  area,"  reports 
Dale  Millis,  University  of  Illinois  area  agronomist  at  Carbondale. 
"I  also  hear  farmers  talking  about  increasing  their  wheat  acreage  and 
discussing  the  possibility  of  double  cropping.   Wheat  can  be  harvested 
in  June  and  either  sorghum  or  soybeans  planted  in  the  stubble  for  a 
second  crop  in  the  same  season." 

Double  cropping  experiments  at  both  Carbondale  and  Brownstown 
this  season  indicate  that  double  cropping  is  practical. 

Millis  says  major  emphasis  in  his  area  last  week  was  on 
soybean  harvest,  but  if  the  weather  stays  wet,  many  farmers  will  switch 
to  corn  harvesting  while  bean  fields  dry.   Both  corn  and  soybean  harvest 
has  passed  the  50  percent  point,  Millis  estimates. 

-more- 
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Corn  still  in  the  field  deteriorates  daily,  he  adds.   Winds 
last  weekend  did  a  lot  of  damage  and  corn  lodging  increases  daily 
because  of  stalk  rot  and  borer  damage. 

U.  of  I .  Agronomist  Arden  Christiansen,  Brownstown,  reports 
that  his  area's  soybean  harvest  is  well  along  with  mostly  the  late-planted 
beans  left  to  come  out.  Major  harvest  activity  is  with  corn.   Corn 
harvesting  picked  up  on  Sunday  as  fields  became  dry  after  Friday's 
heavy  rain. 

Christiansen  thinks  most  of  the  wheat  is  already  planted  in 
his  area,  but  he  has  no  assessment  of  whether  wheat  acreage  has  increased. 
This  year's  double  cropping  experiments  at  Brownstown  have  not  been 
harvested,  but  they  promise  to  yield  well. 

It  rained  off  and  on  in  southern  Illinois  during  the  weekend, 
reports  George  McKibben,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist  at  the  Dixon  Springs 
Agricultural  Center.  And  that  was  the  pattern  for  harvesting  activities 
too--off  and  on. 

McKibben  estimates  that  between  50  and  60  percent  of  southern 
Illinois'  corn  crop  is  harvested,  although  most  operations  were  stopped 
because  of  rain  Tuesday  (Oct.  13). 

Yield  reports  vary  greatly.   McKibben  says  that  at  the  Dixon 
Springs  Center,  one  plot  that  showed  no  signs  of  southern  corn  leaf 
blight  infection  yielded  103  bushels  to  the  acre.   A  similar  plot  that 
showed  100  percent  infection,  yielded  60  bushels--but  also  resulted  in 
36  percent  field  losses. 

Both  of  these  plots  were  in  bottomland  areas,  where  lack  of 
moisture  was  not  as  severe,  McKibben  adds. 

-more- 
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Yields  on  a  field  of  upland  corn,  however,  were  cut  more 
drastically  —  from  118  bushels  per  acre  last  year  to  46  bushels  this 
year. 

McKibben  reports  that  some  soybeans  have  been  harvested  in 
southern  Illinois,  but  most  farmers  are  working  to  get  corn  off  their 
field  before  it  goes  down. 

Eastern  Illinois 

Area  Agronomist  Les  Boone  says  there's  been  little  change  in 
harvest  prospects  since  last  week.   But  he  points  out  that  each  day  of 
rain  or  wind  makes  the  outlook  for  the  remaining  harvest  a  bit  more 
dismal. 

Corn  combining  has  been  less  set-back  by  rain  than  soybean 
harvest.  Boone  explains  that  in  many  cases,  farmers  can  get  back  in 
the  fields  as  soon  as  the  crop  foliage  dries.  Soybeans  pick  up  more 
moisture  during  a  rain  and  consequently  require  more  time  to  drop  to 
safe  harvest  levels. 

Western  Illinois 

Peoria  County  Extension  Adviser  George  Perisho  says  corn 
yields  in  Peoria  County  range  from  35  to  140  bushels  per  acre.  And 
he  says  a  few  fields  are  a  complete  loss.  Livestock  will  do  all  the 
picking  that  gets  done. 

Almost  all  fields  show  some  ear  damage  and  shank  rot.   And 
he  says  it's  hard  to  find  a  clean  load  of  corn  in  the  county.   He 
anticipates  drying  problems  throughout  the  season,  based  on  his  early 
reports.   Not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  corn  is  harvested. 

-more- 
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He  expects  an  average—not  outstanding—soybean  yield  for  the 
county.  The  highest  yielding  varieties  will  have  to  hurry  to  make  45 
bushels  per  acre.   Less  than  five  percent  of  the  beans  are  harvested. 

Perisho  says  many  farmers  will  find  they  leave  10  to  15 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  in  the  field  after  harvest.  Most  losses  come 
from  lodging  and  from  ear  drop  as  the  combine  goes  through  the  field. 
He  does  not  feel  corn  borers  are  causing  much  of  the  lodging  problem. 

Northern  Illinois 

Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb,  reports 
a  good  deal  of  soybean  harvesting  activity  in  northern  Illinois  last 
week.   But  rain  and  high  moisture  slowed  harvest  during  the  weekend 
and  early  this  week. 

Mulvaney  estimates  that  only  about  20  percent  of  the  northern 
Illinois  soybean  crop  is  harvested  at  this  time.   Bean  quality  is 
generally  good  and  soybeans  are  still  standing  well.  With  a  good  stretch 
of  good  weather,  most  northern  Illinois  farmers  will  wrap  up  their 
soybeans  in  a  hurry. 

Northern  Illinois  farmers  are  just  beginning  to  harvest  corn, 
Mulvaney  says.  And  it  looks  as  if  yields  will  be  cut  somewhat,  though 
it's  still  too  early  to  tell  for  sure. 

At  the  DeKalb  agronomy  fields,  corn  yields  were  about  10 
bushels  lower  than  last  year--but  still  averaged  about  140  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

But,  Mulvaney  says,  not  all  of  the  yield  loss  was  due  to 
southern  corn  leaf  blight.  Unfavorable  weather  conditions  during  much 
of  the  growing  season  caused  as  much  loss  as  the  blight. 

-more- 
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Conditions  early  in  the  growing  season  favored  high  nitrogen 
loss,  too.  And  the  effects  are  now  showing  up.  . 

Mulvaney  reports  that  one  nitrogen-deficient  plot  averaged 
40  bushels  to  the  acre.   Yields  on  another  plot  with  adequate  nitrogen 
ranged  from  80  to  90  bushels. 

Mulvaney  says  that  so  far,  most  of  the  corn  has  been  harvested 

as  shell  corn.   But  he  thinks  many  northern  Illinois  farmers--especially 

feeders  who  use  corn  and  cob  meal--plan  to  put  their  best  corn  into 

the  crib  and  shell  the  rest. 
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Illinois  Garden  Club  Increases 
Scholarship  Grant  to  U.  of  I . 

URBANA--The  Garden  Club  of  Illinois  has  increased  its  scholarship 
awards  at  the  University  of  Illinois  to  $3,300,  up  $600  from  grants  made 
during  the  previous  school  year.  Mrs.  George  H.  Gardner,  Evanston, 
chairman  of  the  club's  scholarship  fund,  announced  the  increase  for  the 
current  academic  year. 

Also  announced  was  the  renewal  of  a  separate  $1,000  National 
Garden  Club  scholarship  to  Scott  Trees,  a  1970  U.  of  I.  graduate  from 
Homer.  Trees  will  use  the  grant  for  graduate  study  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis. 

C.  D.  Smith,  assistant  dean  of  the  U.  of  I.  College  of  Agriculture, 
said  seven  1970-71  scholarships  totalling  $2,600  have  been  awarded  from 
the  Garden  Club  funds,  leaving  $700  to  be  committed  later  in  the  school 
year. 

Recipients,  all  Illinois  residents,  include: 

David  B.  Green,  sophomore  forest  science  major,  son  of  Mrs.  Pat  T. 
Gibson,  Paris. 

Dana  J.  Braatz,  freshman  forest  science  major,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  R.  Braatz,  Gibson  City. 

Daniel  W.  Harms,  junior  agricultural  occupations-resources 
and  forestry  major,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  R.  Harms,  Lanark. 

Ethel  Pullin,  senior  ornamental  horticulture  major,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  F.  Pullin,  Lindenwood. 

Daniel  S.  Smith,  sophomore  forestry  major,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earl  S.  Smith,  Deerfield. 

-more- 
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David  M.  Stenger,  senior  forest  science  major,  son  of  Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Stenger,  Edwards. 

Henry  N.  Spelter  Jr.,  junior  forestry  major,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  N.  Spelter,  Chicago. 

The  Garden  Club  of  Illinois,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 

is  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs.   Since  the 

two  organizations  initiated  a  scholarship  program  in  the  UI  College 

of  Agriculture  in  1962,  state  and  national  awards  totalling  $18,400 

have  been  made. 
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Earl  Hughes  Receives 
IEAA  Ag  Service  Award 

URBANA--Earl  M.  Hughes,  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Board  of  Trustees,  last  night  (Oct.  14)  received  the  Illinois  Extension 
Advisers  Association's  1970  award  for  distinguished  service  to  agriculture. 

The  award  came  during  the  association's  annual  dinner  at  the 
Illini  Union  on  the  University's  Urbana-Champaign  campus.   The  association 
meets  each  year  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  conference  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service. 

Hughes  is  a  1929  graduate  of  the  U.  of  I.  College  of  Agriculture. 
He  later  specialized  in  marketing  and  farm  management  work  in  graduate 
school  and  received  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Cornell  University  in  1938.   For 
the  next  four  years  he  was  an  agricultural  economist  on  the  U.  of  I. 
Extension  staff,  resigning  in  1942  to  devote  full  time  to  operating  the 
Hughes  farms  near  Woodstock  in  McHenry  County. 

Hughes  was  a  special  consultant  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  T.  Benson  in  1954-55.  During  the  next  two  years  he  was  an  administrator 
of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service.  From  1957  to  1961,  he  served  as 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  also  as 
a  member  of  President  Dwight  Eisenhower's  advisory  board  to  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service. 

Hughes  has  been  a  director  or  board  member  for  numerous 

businesses,  governmental  units,  foundations  and  societies,  many  of  them 

agriculturally  oriented.   He  is  a  life  member  of  the  U.  of  I .  Alumni 

AssDciatitm.   His  wife,  the  former  Mildred  Shuman  of  Sullivan,  also 

graduated  from  the  U.  of  I.,  as  did  their  three  children. 
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Illinois  Men  Receive 
Top  National  FFA  Awards 

URBANA- -Twenty- four  Illinois  men  were  nationally  recognized 
for  outstanding  service  at  the  43rd  National  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Convention  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  this  week  (Oct.  13-16). 

The  four  Illinois  men  receiving  the  Honorary  American  Farmer 
Degree  were:  Chester  H.  Becker,  retired  Farm  Services  Executive; 
Robert  L.  Rohlfing,  Agricultural  Occupations  Instructor,  Paxton  High 
School;  D.  A.  Sommer,  President,  Keystone  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
Peoria;  and  John  D.  Turrel,  Executive  Manager,  Farm  Electrification 
Council,  Oak  Brook. 

This  degree,  the  highest  awarded  to  non-members,  is  presented 
each  year  to  men  who  have  rendered  outstanding  service  to  the  FFA 

The  National  FFA  Distinguished  Service  Award  was  presented 
to  E.  S.  Donnell,  President,  Montgomery  Ward  and  Company,  Chicago,  and 
Douglas  K.  Hanson,  Sales  Manager,  Funk  Brothers  Seed  Company,  Bloomington. 

The  award  is  presented  only  to  persons  who  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  vocational  agriculture  and  the  FFA  over  a  period  of 
many  years.   Only  21  persons  received  this  award  at  the  Convention. 

Eighteen  Illinois  Future  Farmers  of  America  members  received 
the  American  Farmer  Degree,  the  organization's  highest  honor. 

The  American  Farmer  Degree  is  awarded  annually  at  the  national 
convention  to  one  FFA  member  in  one  thousand.   Illinois 's  American  Farmers 
are:  Thomas  Adcock,  Jr.,  Morrisonville;  Collin  Cain,  Jonesboro;  Kim  Curry, 
Griggsville;  Theodore  Flath,  Edwardsville;  Jack  Hastings,  Louisville;  Henry 
Hoene,  Effingham;  Richard  Hunter,  Moweaqua;  Kenneth  Jorstad,  Morris;  Jesse 
Keyser  II,  Lawrenceville ;  Lee  Mader,  Mt.  Carroll;  Ronald  Mann,  Du  Quoin; 
Lee  Plummer,  Jerseyville;  Russel  Roth,  Morton;  David  Rybacki,  Nashville; 
James  Setterstrom,  Orangeville;  Artie  Tenhouse,  Liberty;  Dennis  Van  Daele, 
Taylor  Ridge;  and  David  Wilson,  Franklin.  -more- 
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The  young  men  earn  this  award  on  the  basis  of  their  records 
in  agriculture,  leadership,  and  scholarship.  They  must  also  have  been 
out  of  high  school  for  one  year  and  have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
becoming  established  in  an  agricultural  occupation. 

The  American  Farmer  Degree  culminates  years  spent  working 

and  planning.  It  is  preceded  by  the  Green  Hand  Degree,  for  first  year 

FFA  members;  the  Chapter  Farmer  Degree,  presented  by  the  local  high 

school  chapter;  and  the  State  Farmer  Degree,  presented  by  the  state 

association. 
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Illinois  FFA  Chapters 
Receive  National  Awards 


URBANA--Three  Illinois  Future  Farmer  of  America  Chapters 
were  presented  National  "Gold  Emblem"  Awards  for  superior  performance 
in  FFA  activities  at  the  43rd  National  FFA  Convention  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  October  13-16. 

Only  84  chapters  received  such  awards  from  more  than  8,200 

local  high  school  chapters  across  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  Harvard,  Sycamore  and  Warren  FFA  Chapters  earned  the 

National  "Gold  Emblem"  award  for  their  activities  in  ten  areas  of  chapter 

envolvement.   To  be  eligible,  FFA  Chapters  must  submit  application  as 

evidence  of  their  chapter's  performance  in  each  of  the  ten  areas. 

The  Warren  FFA  Chapter  was  also  selected  as  one  of  the  nation's 

most  safety-minded  chapters.  It  received  the  National  "Gold  Emblem" 

Safety  Award,  which  was  designed  to  stimulate  activities  that  would 

result  in  a  more  widespread  observance  of  safety  rules.  The  Warren 

Chapter  carried  out  safety  activities  including:  farm  and  home  safety 

surveys,  auto  and  farm  equipment  safety  inspections,  promotion  and  sale 

of  slow  moving  vehicle  signs,  safe  corn  harvest  campaigns,  programs 

to  illustrate  safety  procedures  in  the  use  of  farm  chemicals  and  many 

other  farm  and  home  safety  projects. 
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Illinois  Delegates  In  "Thick  Of  It" 
At  National  FFA  Convention 


URBANA--More  than  1,000  members  of  the  Illinois  Association 
of  Future  Farmers  of  America  are  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  this  week 
(Oct.  13-16)  for  the  43rd  National  FFA  Convention. 

The  Illinois  delegation  is  led  by  Artie  Tenhouse,  Liberty, 
Past  State  President;  Mercer  Turner,  Wapella  State  FFA  President;  and 
John  Rich,  Sycamore.  They  serve  as  the  State's  "official  delegates." 
Two  delegates  from  each  State  form  the  convention  voting  body. 

Richard  Petrea,  Iuka,  Salem  FFA  Chapter,  recipient  of  the 
FFA  Central  Region  award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  Dairy  Farming 
is  in  the  running  for  a  national  award.  He  will  participate  in  the 
program  Thursday,  Oct.  15,  when  the  FFA  Agricultural  Proficiency  Awards 
are  presented.  Petrea  will  be  competing  with  three  other  regional 
winners  for  the  top  spot. 

Four  Illinois  FFA  chapters  will  compete  in  the  national 
judging  contest  held  at  the  American  Royal  during  the  National  FFA 
Convention.   The  Shelbyville  Chapter  will  represent  Illinois  FFA  in 
meats  and  dairy  products  judging.  The  Crescent-Iroquois  Chapter  will  judge 
dairy,  the  Herrick  Chapter  will  judge  poultry,  and  the  Jamaica  Chapter 
will  judge  livestock. 

Edward  King,  Morton,  competes  with  other  contestants  in  the 
National  FFA  Public  Speaking  Contest. 

-more- 
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In  addition  to  those  who  have  official  roles  in  the  convention 
program,  many  Illinois  FFA  members  will  attend  to  view  the  proceedings. 
G.  Donavon  Coil,  head  consultant  for  agricultural  occupations,  Springfield, 
said  he  expects  300  Illinois  local  chapters  to  be  represented. 

Some  12,000  young  men  of  the  nation's  nearly  440,000  FFA 

members  from  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico  will  attend  the  convention. 
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Illinois  FFA  Members 

Entertain  at  National  Convention 

URBANA — More  than  200  talented  Future  Farmers  of  America 
from  across  the  nation  are  gathered  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  this 
week  (Oct.  13-16)  to  provide  music  and  entertainment  for  the  more 
than  12,000  FFA  members  and  guests  at  the  ^3rd  National  FFA  Convention, 

Band  members  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  recommendations 
from  their  high  school  band  instructors.  Representing  Illinois  are: 
Maria  Behrends,  Clifton;  Mike  Dittmer,  Coatsburg;  Charles  Neal, 
Mount  Zion;  Stuart  Rumple,  Griggsville;  and  Larry  Thurow  of 
Yorkville. 

Often  referred  to  as  the  "mail  order  band"  because  of  the 
method  of  recruiting  members,  the  National  FFA  band  was  first 
organized  in  19^7.  Under  the  direction  of  Roger  Heath,  assistant 
director  of  the  Purdue  University  bands,  the  FFA  band  has  gained 
a  reputation  for  its  polished  performances  even  though  the 
bandsmen  have  only  two  days  of  practice  together  prior  to  their 
first  performance. 

The  National  FFA  Chorus  uses  similiar  methods  for  selection 
as  those  used  by  the  band.  This  year's  Illinois  singers  included: 
Marty  Abbott,  Smithfield;  Donald  Dittmar,  Elizabeth;  Greg  Lepper, 
Ashland;  Roger  Shaw,  St.  Augustine;  and  Kenneth  Thompson,  Sheridan. 

Illinois  also  received  the  honor  of  having  the  national 
organist — Steve  Hofing  of  Petersburg.  Hofing  will  entertain  the 
delegates  when  the  band  and  chorus  are  not  on  the  convention  floor. 
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MEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


NOTE  TO  EDITORS:   The  U.  of  I .  Agronomy  Report  is  a  service  from  the 

Office  of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers 
and  agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions 
throughout  the  state.   We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm 
readers  insight  into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform 
them  of  research  in  progress  to  help  solve  the  problems. 
The  report  will  be  a  weekly  service  throughout  the  crop 
season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report: 
Harvest  Continues 
Where  Weather  Allows 

URBANA- -The  1970  harvest  season  lumbers  ahead.   In  some  part 
of  Illinois  the  farm  scene  is  alive  with  the  growling  of  combines  and 
the  whining  of  grain  driers.   Long  lines  form  at  elevators  as  crops 
finally  leave  the  farm. 

But  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  only  the  season  progresses-- 
harvest  doesn't.   When  it  rains,  harvest  comes  to  a  standstill  and 
farmers  are  left  with  time  to  wonder  when  they  can  start  again  and  how 
seriously  the  delay  will  affect  their  yields. 

This  week's  report  from  University  of  Illinois  staff  members 
illustrates  the  wide  range  of  harvesting  activity.   Here's  what  they 
reported  on  October  21. 

Southern  Illinois 

Rain  held  up  harvest  progress  in  southern  Illinois  last  week 
and  early  this  week,  reports  George  McKibben,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist 
at  the  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural  Center. 

-more- 
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But  the  break  has  given  the  agronomists  time  to  add  up  the 
results  of  various  field  trials  in  the  area. 

One  soybean  herbicide  trial  plot  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Center 
has  been  harvested.  Yields  ranged  from  32  to  45  bushels  for  the  15 
herbicide  treatments  involved.  They  averaged  slightly  more  than  40 
bushels  to  the  acre—better  than  average  for  the  area,  McKibben  adds. 

Corn  plots  in  Washington  County  showed  a  good  relationship 
between  resistance  and  yields.   One  susceptible  variety  yielded  74 
bushels  to  the  acre  while  a  resistant  variety  planted  in  the  next  plot 
yielded  126  bushels. 

"There's  some  tendency  in  this  area  to  blame  southern  corn 
leaf  blight  for  more  than  its  share  of  corn  yield  reductions," 
McKibben  says . 

At  Brownstown,  fourth-year  corn  in  cornstalks  averaged  69 
bushels  this  year  compared  to  slightly  more  than  100  bushels  to  the 
acre  last  year. 

McKibben  attributes  most  of  this  reduction  to  drought,  however. 
The  maximum  yield  for  one  southern  corn  leaf  blight-resistant  variety  in 
this  trial  was  73  bushels  to  the  acre  while  a  susceptible  variety  yielded 
62  bushels.   "This  indicates,  to  me,  that  the  blight  played  less  of  a 
role  in  yield  reduction  on  timely  planted  corn  than  many  assume,"  McKibben 
says . 

Corn  harvest  in  southern  Illinois  is  generally  running  10  to  14 
days  ahead  of  usual,  McKibben  says.   Blight  "finished-of f"  many  fields 
earlier  than  usual  and  farmers  had  to  get  the  crop  off  while  it  was  still 
standing.   He  estimates  that  65  to  70  percent  of  the  southern  Illinois 
corn  is  now  out. 

-more- 
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Arden  Christiansen,  University  of  Illinois  area  agronomist  at 
Brownstown,  reports  that  wet  fields  kept  farmers  from  harvesting  for  all 
but  two  or  three  days  last  week.   Corn  harvest  is  lagging,  some  late 
soybeans  are  still  in  the  field  and  only  a  few  acres  of  wheat  have  been 
planted. 

At  Carbondale,  U.  of  I .  Area  Agronomist  Dale  Millis  reports 
equally  wet  field  conditions.   He  says  the  recent  rains  have  put  farm 
operations  behind  schedule  and  that  harvest  operations  are  beginning  to 
drag. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  soybeans  standing  on  fields  that  should 
already  be  planted  to  wheat.   But  the  inch  of  rain  we  received  last  week 
means  more  delay- -as  much  as  four  days  on  bean  harvest,  perhaps  less  for 
corn,"  Millis  says. 

Reports  on  yields  for  southern  Illinois  have  corn  as   "way 
below  normal,"  and  beans  as  "off  some  but  coming  through  pretty  well." 

Western  Illinois 

"They're  combining  soybeans,  harvesting  corn  and  sowing  wheat 
all  at  the  same  time  over  here,"  reports  Ron  Detert,  Adams  County 
Extension  Adviser.   Detert  says  they've  had  a  stretch  of  good  harvest 
weather  and  everybody  is  busy. 

"I'd  guess  corn  harvest  about  50  percent  complete  and  soybean 
harvest  70  to  75  percent  finished." 

He  says  several  farmers  have  reported  that  they  have  to  move 
slower  than  usual  during  corn  harvest  to  do  a  clean  job  of  combining. 
Stalk  breakage  and  getting  the  grain  off  the  cob  seem  the  major  problems, 

He's  also  had  several  reports  of  soybeans  molding  in  the  pod. 

-more- 
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Eastern  Illinois 

"Rain  stopped  everything  in  our  area."  That's  the  report 
from  Earl  Bantz,  Champaign  County  Extension  Adviser. 

Bantz  estimates  soybean  harvest  75--maybe  85--percent  complete. 
Soybean-yield  reports  range  from  32  to  35  bushels  per  acre  with  a  few 
reports  coming  in  at  40  bushels  per  acre. 

Rainy  weather  will  be  hard  on  the  beans  that  remain  to  be 
combined,  Bantz  adds. 

Farmers  who  have  finished  soybean  harvest  were  hard  at  the 
corn  until  the  rain  came.   Corn  harvest  is  spotty  in  eastern  Illinois, 
Bantz  says,  but  he  estimates  that  40  to  50  percent  of  the  area's  corn 
is  harvested. 

Most  yield  reports  ranged  from  90  to  95  bushels  per  acre.   But 
recently  Bantz  has  been  getting  some  100-bushel  yield  reports—mainly 
from  the  northern  part  of  Champaign  County. 

Northern  Illinois 

A  stretch  of  good  weather  was  just  what  northern  Illinois 
farmers  were  waiting  for,  says  Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist 
at  DeKalb.   Both  corn  and  soybean  harvests  are  in  full  swing  in  that  area. 

He  estimates  that  25  to  30  percent  of  the  northern  Illinois  corn 
and  40  to  50  percent  of  the  soybeans  are  now  off  the  fields. 

Mulvaney  says  that  many  farmers  are  now  concentrating  on  their 
corn  because  of  lodging  problems  in  that  crop.   Soybeans  are  still  standing 
well  and  harvest  is  proceeding  with  fewer -than-usual  problems.   Bean  yields 
are  a  little  lower  than  the  past  few  years—but  are  generally  good.   Forty- 
bushel  to  the  acre  yields  are  not  uncommon. 

-more- 
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Corn  yields  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  of  the  previous  year 
or  two,  Mulvaney  says.   But  corn  quality  is  generally  higher  than  many 
had  expected. 

Some  northern  Illinois  farmers  report  problems  separating  grain 
from  broken  pieces  of  cob.  Mulvaney  says  tip  damage  caused  by  southern 
corn  leaf  blight  is  common.  The  tips  break  off  and  break  into  kernel- 
size  bits  that  are  difficult  to  separate  from  the  grain. 
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Scientist:  Cites  Ecologists'  Influence 
In  Attempts  to  Improve  Environment 

URBANA--The  ecologists  are  riding  tall  in  the  saddle  these  days. 

That,  says  University  of  Illinois  scientist  W.  R.  Boggess,  is  all 
right—except  that  thousands  who  have  mounted  up  in  recent  years  are 
the  self-declared  variety.   And  they're  riding  off  in  all  directions 
at  once,  making  predictions  in  which  terms  such  as  ecology,  environment 
and  pollution  have  been  "used  and  misused  to  the  point  of  distraction." 

It's  not  that  problems  of  environmental  quality  do  not  exist.   On 
the  contrary,  says  Boggess,  such  problems  "are  tremendous  and  they 
affect  almost  every  one  of  us."   But  he  also  says  that  the  general 
public  tends  to  place  too  much  credence  in  the  dire  pronouncements  of 
the  self -proclaimed  ecologists--and  not  enough  in  the  more  carefully 
reasoned  and  scientifically  accurate  appraisals  of  those  qualified  by 
education  and  experience  to  deal  more  objectively  with  ecological 
problems . 

Relating  those  problems  to  agriculture,  Boggess  notes  that  before 
farming  became  an  art,  the  world's  total  land  area  was  capable  of 
supporting  perhaps  10  million  people.   Currently  some  three  billion 
acres—about  10  percent  of  the  world's  total  land  area  — are  being 
farmed  and  support  3.5  billion  people. 

Boggess  emphasizes  he  is  not  minimizing  the  need  for  a  concerted 
effort  to  maintain  and  improve  environmental  quality.   And  in  those 
areas  where  it  can  logically  do  so,  agriculture  should  take  the  lead 
in  that  effort,  he  adds. 

-more- 


Scientist  Cites--2 

"Man  is  still  the  main  problem,  and  he  will  come  of  age  only  when 
he  accepts  the  fact  that  he  is  just  another  organism  on  the  earth," 
Boggess  concludes. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  established 
in  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture  to  help  foster  a  coordinated,  inter- 
disciplinary approach  to  the  problems  of  environmental  quality.   He 
is  also  head  of  the  Department  of  Forestry. 
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Pollution  Control  Board  Member 
Sees  Widespread  Support  For 
Improving  Environmental  Quality 


URBANA- -Virtually  all  levels  of  government  in  America  are  now 
committed  firmly  to  protecting  and  improving  environmental  quality. 
That  opinion  was  expressed  by  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Pollution  Control 
Board  in  his  address  to  University  of  Illinois  Extension  specialists  and 
county  advisers  during  their  annual  meeting  on  the  Urbana -Champaign  campus 

S.  R.  Aldrich,  one  of  the  Board's  five  members,  said  the  commitment 
is  obvious  throughout  government,  and  is  supported  by  all  political 
parties,  scientists  and  educators,  consumer-oriented  public  interest 
groups  and  the  general  public  itself. 

He  saw  in  that  support  "an  unparalleled  opportunity"  for  Extension 
Services  and  experiment  stations  to  mount  educational  programs  to  achieve 
greater  public  understanding  of  environmental  problems  related  to 
agriculture . 

Aldrich  emphasized,  however,  that  those  programs  must  be  totally 
objective,  lest  the  Extension  Service  be  viewed  by  the  public  as  "the 
protector  of  agriculture."   Extension  workers  "must  be  protectors  of 
society  as  a  whole,"  he  warned  Cooperative  Extension  Service  Conference 
participants.   "Persons  outside  agriculture  will  'turn  you  off  if  you 
defend  the  status  quo  as  they  perceive  it.   That  they  may  have  the  wrong 
information  is  beside  the  point;  you  must  start  with  them  where  they  are." 

He  said  that  agriculture  will  benefit  if  the  general  public  is  fully 
informed;  it  is  when  there  is  lack  of  information  that  agriculture  becomes 
the  "whipping  boy"  and  receives  more  blame  than  it  should. 

-more- 


Pollution  Control  Board--2 

On  the  other  hand,  Aldrich  added,  a  society  which  is  fully  and 
accurately  informed  about  the  causes  and  effects  of  environmental 
pollution  has  the  right  to  establish  whatever  restrictions  are  required 
to  remedy  the  situation. 

He  suggested  that  the  Extension  Service  discourage  the  application 
of  unnecessarily  heavy  levels  of  phosphates  and  nitrogen  in  growing 
crops.  In  the  case  of  nitrogen,  the  top  end  of  the  very  heavy 
applications  may  return  little  over  cost  of  the  fertilizer  and  hence 
contribute  little  to  the  food  supply.   Yet  it  may  be  the  top  end  of  the 
application  that  provides  the  potential  for  any  nitrates  in  water  that 
might  result,  he  said. 

Aldrich  emphasized,  however,  "Producing  100  bushels  of  corn  requires 
the  same  amount  of  available  nitrogen,  regardless  of  its  source.  I  there- 
fore believe  that  reducing  nitrogen  fertilizer  but  producing  the  same  yield 
with  nitrogen  from  legumes  and  manure  will  not  improve  the  situation." 

He  suggested  that  those  who  believe  agriculture  can  feed  the  world 
without  the  use  of  modern  technology,  including  insecticides  and  herbicides, 
"do  not  understand  the  agricultural  ecosystem."  To  illustrate  his  point 
he  displayed  several  badly  deteriorated  apples,  recently  picked  from 
unsprayed  trees,  noting  that  less  than  10  percent  were  edible. 

While  serving  on  the  Pollution  Control  Board,  Aldrich  is  on  leave 
from  his  position  as  an  Extension  agronomist  with  the  U.  of  I .  College  of 
Agriculture  staff. 
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NOTE  TO  EDITORS:  The  U.  of  I .  Agronomy  Report  is  a  service  from  the 

Office  of  Agricultural  Communications  to  give  farmers 
and  agribusinessmen  a  better  idea  of  crop  conditions 
throughout  the  state.  We  also  attempt  to  give  non-farm 
readers  insight  into  the  farmer's  problems  and  inform 
them  of  research  in  progress  to  help  solve  the  problems. 
The  report  will  be  a  weekly  service  throughout  the  crop 
season. 


UI  Agronomy  Report: 
Corn  Harvest  Nears  End 
Soybean  Harvest  Drags 

URBANA--It  looks  as  if  the  1970  corn  harvest  is  nearly  over. 
Reports  range  from  "just  about  done"  in  southern  Illinois  to  45  percent 
complete  in  central  Illinois,  to  50  percent  complete  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state. 

Soybean  harvest  is  farther  behind.  About  the  time  soybeans 
get  dry  enough  to  combine,  farmers  have  been  hit  by  another  shower  or 
heavy  dew  that  delays  harvest  again. 

Here's  the  report  from  University  of  Illinois  area  agronomists 
on  October  28. 

Southern  Illinois 

Bob  Webb,  superintendent  of  Extension  programs  at  the  Dixon 
Springs  Agricultural  Center,  reports  that  corn  harvest  is  "just  about 
done"  in  southern  Illinois. 

The  biggest  problem  in  that  area  is  getting  soybeans  combined. 

Webb  says  it's  been  just  wet  enough  to  make  the  job  difficult.   They've 

had  several  reports  of  beans  popping  because  farmers  couldn't  get  them 

off  in  time. 

-more- 
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But  the  moisture  and  warm  temperatures  have  helped  wheat 
seedingSo   "Wheat  starts  growing  almost  before  you  can  get  out  of  the 
field,"  Webb  says. 

He  adds  that  there  appears  to  have  been  more  wheat  planted 
this  year.   One  reason  for  the  increase  may  be  that  farmers  are  planning 
to  use  wheat  as  a  feed  grain  to  make  up  for  lower  corn  supplies.   Another 
reason  may  be  that  corn  harvest  is  ahead  of  schedule  in  that  area  and 
conditions  are  right  for  getting  wheat  started. 

Pastures  have  also  recovered  in  response  to  the  moisture  and 
temperature  conditions  and  are  looking  good,  Webb  adds. 

"Weather  conditions  have  kept  soybean  harvest  at  a  slow  pace 
during  the  past  two  weeks,"  reports  Dale  Millis,  U.  of  I .  Area  agronomist 
at  Carbondale. 

"But  corn  harvest  is  ahead  of  schedule,"  he  adds.   He  estimates 
that  corn  in  his  area  is  about  75  percent  harvested  while  beans  are  only 
about  50  percent  done.   All  fields  are  softer  than  usual  at  this  time  of 
year. 

Millis  says  30  bushels  per  acre  is  a  frequent  report  from  farmers 
on  corn  yields.  Reports  of  100  bushels  per  acre  are  rare. 

Late  soybean  harvest  may  force  some  late  wheat  planting  in 
southern  Illinois.  Millis  sets  November  15  as  the  last  safe  date  for 
wheat  planting.   "Until  Nov.  1,  it's  safe;  from  Nov.  1  to  15,  it's 
questionable;  and  after  Nov.  15,  it's  a  risk  that's  more  than  questionable," 
he  observes. 

Farmers  continue  to  express  interest  in  grain  sorghum  as  a  crop 
to  replace  some  corn  acreage  next  year,  according  to  Millis.   He  says 
Extension  advisers  from  southern  Illinois  met  at  Carbondale  last  week  to 
discuss  sorghum.   County  Extension  offices  are  now  a  good  source  of 

information  on  sorghum. 
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Both  Millis  and  Arden  Christiansen,  U.  of  I.  area  agronomist 
at  Brownstown,  say  southern  Illinois  farmers  are  doing  more  fall  plowing 
than  usual.   Southern  corn  leaf  blight,  and  the  resulting  call  for  clean 
plow  down,  is  the  reason  for  the   increased  attention  to  fall  plowing. 

Millis  thinks  fall  plowing  is  a  mistake,  especially  in  southern 
Illinois.   There  are  hazards  to  be  considered  before  fall  plowing  such 
as  erosion,  puddling  of  the  soil,  and  the  possibility  that  spring  weed 
growth  will  require  a  replowing,  he  notes. 

Christiansen  reports  most  soybeans  harvested  except  for  the 
really  late  fields.   Corn  harvest  is  about  50  percent  complete. 

"Those  soybeans  that  were  still  green  when  the  frosts  hit  will 
make  a  questionable  crop,"  Christiansen  feels. 

"I'm  new  to  Illinois  harvest  conditions  but  I  have  observed  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  combine  adjustment  and  operation," 
Christiansen  says. 

"I  saw  many  fields  this  fall  that  looked  like  new-seedings 
because  of  growth  of  dropped  corn  and  soybeans.   Some  corn  loss  can  be 
blamed  on  blight,  but  soybeans  weren't  blighted.   A  lot  of  field  losses 
can  be  prevented  by  paying  attention  to  combine  speed  and  adjustment," 
he  adds. 

Western  Illinois 

A  stretch  of  good  weather  kept  harvest  moving  at  a  fast  pace-- 
until  October  23.   Then  rains  started,  harvest  stopped,  and  now,  fields 
are  too  wet  to  get  in  with  a  combine. 

That's  the  report  from  Carroll  Chambliss,  area  agronomist  at 
Macomb.   Chambliss  estimates  soybean  harvest  75  percent  complete  and  corn 

harvest  at  the  near  45-percent  mark. 
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He  says  corn  test  is  down  throughout  the  area.  Many  fields 
test  near  the  52-pound  mark,  and  some  test  as  low  as  47  pounds.  He's 
heard  yield  reports  as  high  as  140  bushels  per  acre,  but  he's  also  heard 
scattered  60-bushel  yields. 

In  some  cases,  lodging  is  severe.  During  harvest,  two  types 
of  losses  occur.  Some  ears  drop  as  the  combine  hits  them.  Other  ears 
get  ground  up  in  the  combine  and  the  grain  goes  out  with  the  cob. 

Eastern  Illinois 

Les  Boone,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  Urbana  reports  good 
progress  on  corn  harvest  during  the  week,  but  yields  still  range  from 
very  poor  to  relatively  good. 

Boone  estimates  corn  harvest  a  strong  50  percent  complete-- 
somewhat  ahead  of  normal.   Soybean  harvest  has  been  slower,  however. 

Boone  says  southern  corn  leaf  blight  is  still  the  hottest 
topic  around  grain  elevators.  And  he  adds  there's  a  growing  interest 
among  farmers  to  save  their  own  seed. 

U.  of  I .  agronomists  point  out  these  considerations  to  anybody 
saving  their  own  seed. 

First,  you've  got  to  be  certain  you  save  seed  from  plants  with 
normal  cytoplasm.  Next,  you've  got  to  find  a  way  to  get  the  seed  sized, 
processed  and  heated  to  get  the  maximum  yield  possible. 

In  addition,  you  still  have  to  be  prepared  to  take  a  20  to  30 
percent  yield  loss  as  a  result  of  hybrid  vigor  loss. 

Northern  Illinois 

Corn  harvest  in  northern  Illinois  progressed  during  the  past 

week,  reports  Derreld  Mulvaney,  U.  of  I .  area  agronomist  at  DeKalb.   But 

ground  speed  was  slow  because  of  lodged  corn  and  harvest  is  slower  than 

usual  this  year. 
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Mulvaney  estimates  that  about  half  of  the  northern  Illinois 
corn  crop  is  now  off  the  fields. 

But  if  corn  harvest  in  that  part  of  the  state  was  slow,  it  was 
faster  than  soybean  harvest. 

Mulvaney  says  that  practically  no  soybeans  were  harvested 
last  week  because  of  continual  damp  conditions.   Northern  Illinois 
hasnft  had  any  major  amounts  of  rainfall,  but  occasional  light  rain  and 
fog  have  combined  to  keep  everything  wet. 

Mulvaney  says  that  some  northern  Illinois  farmers  are  growing 
concerned  about  the  soybean  situation.  Good  soybean  harvesting  weather 
is  harder  to  come  by  as  fall  progresses  and  days  become  shorter. 

On  the  bright  side  of  the  soybean  picture,  Mulvaney  adds  that 
soybeans  are  still  standing  well  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  improves 
farmers  will  be  able  to  get  in  and  get  their  soybeans  out  with  few 
problems. 

Mulvaney  says  he's  still  getting  the  full  range  of  corn  yield 

reports  —  from  50  to  125-130  bushels  per  acre.   In  addition  to  lodging 

problems,  many  farmers  report  difficulty  separating  the  corn  kernels  from 

the  cobs  because  of  poor  cob  quality. 
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UI  Farm  Management  Specialist 
Commended  By  President  Nixon 


URBANA--Fay  M.  Sims,  a  University  of  Illinois  Extension  farm 
management  specialist,  has  received  a  letter  and  certificate  of  commendation 
from  President  Richard  Nixon  for  his  "dedicated  leadership  of  the  Farm 
Income  Tax  Training  School  Program." 

Sims,  a  staff  member  in  the  U.  of  I .  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  was  cited  for  his  work  in  coordinating  the  annual  Farm  Income 
Tax  School  training  program  for  Illinois  tax  practitioners. 

The  Farm  Tax  Schools  are  sponsored  by  the  U.  of  I .  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Chicago  and  Springfield  Districts 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Illinois  Department  of  Revenue. 

The  schools  are  designed  specifically  to  keep  tax  practitioners 
--those  who  prepare  and  file  income  tax  returns  for  others--up  to  date  on 
State  and  Federal  income  tax  regulations. 

Last  year,  the  nearly  2,000  practitioners  enrolled  in  21  Farm 
Tax  Schools  helped  prepare  and  file  130,000  farm  and  250,000  nonfarm  tax 
returns.  The  program  benefitted  nearly  400,000  Illinois  families. 

This  year,  23  two-day  Farm  Tax  Schools  are  scheduled  in  November 
and  December.   Other  states  are  now  studying  the  methods  that  Sims  helped 
to  develop  for  possible  use. 

In  his  commendations,  President  Nixon  recognizes  Sims  for 
"exceptional  service  to  others  in  the  finest  American  tradition." 

Sims  is  a  native  of  Quincy,  111.,  and  has  been  on  the  U.  of  I. 

staff  since  1960. 
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New  Dimension  For  Research 
In  Environmental  Quality 

URBANA--Environmental  quality  research  takes  on  a  new  dimension  in 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  with  the  receipt  of  a 
$25,000  grant  from  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association. 

The  award  will  permit  thorough  testing  of  a  "two-dimensional" 
approach  to  interdisciplinary  research,  R.  J.  Miller  said.  Miller  is 
administrative  coordinator  for  the  College's  Environmental  Quality  Council, 
to  which  the  grant  was  made. 

The  new  approach  provides  for  administrative  liaison  among  several 
participating  departments,  with  the  departments  representing  one  dimension 
of  the  research  effort  and  the  council  the  other,  Miller  explained. 

The  new  grant  will  enable  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to 
initiate  coordinated  interdisciplinary  research  projects  through  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council. 

Dean  0.  G.  Bentley  established  the  council  last  April  with  W.  R. 
Boggess,  head  of  the  department  of  forestry,  as  its  chairman  and  Miller 
designated  to  provide  administrative  liaison.   Other  members  of  the  council 
include  the  chairmen  of  eight  task  forces,  organized  under  the  direction  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.   Each  task  force  in  the  council  has  five 
to  eight  members  who  represent  disciplines  both  inside  and  outside  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  University. 

-more- 


New  Dimension  For  Research 

The  "new  dimension"  gets  its  first  test  with  the  initiation  of  a 
study  on  the  nitrate  content  of  water  in  various  areas  of  Illinois.  The  IAA 
grant  will  cover  first-phase  costs  of  that  study. 

Miller  said  four  major  objectives  have  been  established  for  the 
nitrate  study.   He  identified  them  as: 

1.  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  nitrates  may  exist  in  water  from 
shallow  wells.  Work  on  this  phase  of  the  project  will  be  centered  primarily 
in  southwestern  Illinois. 

2.  To  pinpoint  cause  of  nitrate  accumulations  in  water  and  to 
determine  ways  in  which  they  can  be  avoided. 

3.  To  study  the  cycling  of  nitrates  and  other  plant  nutrients  in 
farm  ponds . 

4.  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  nitrates  may  affect  the  health 
of  farm  animals. 

A  six-member  coordinating  committee  has  been  designated  to  guide 
the  progress  of  the  nitrate  study.   Heading  the  committee  as  project  leader 
is  W.  D.  Lembke,  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering.   Other  members  are 
Donald  Day,  also  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering;  W.  R.  Boggess, 
Department  of  Forestry;  L.  F.  Welch,  Department  of  Agronomy;  R.  D.  Walker, 
Extension  Service;  and  William  H.  Walker,  Illinois  State  Water  Survey. 

In  announcing  the  grant,  IAA  President  William  J.  Kuhfuss  said 

participating  IAA  affiliates  include  FS  Services,  Inc.,  Country  Life  Insurance 

Company  and  Country  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  all  of  Bloomington. 
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UI  Dean  of  Agriculture  Says 
Aggressive  Leadership  Needed 

Washington,  D.  C. — Dean  0.  G.  Bentley  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  today  (Nov.  10)  called  for  more  aggressive  leadership 
by  the  nation's  colleges  of  agriculture. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  Bentley  proposed  that  colleges 
of  agriculture  take  the  lead  in: 

1.  Seeking  greater  input  from  the  agricultural  sciences  in 
national  policy  decisions,  relating  to  agriculture  and  agribusiness. 

2.  Working  with  government,  industry  and  business  in  programs 
leading  to  the  formulation  of  national  and  international  food  policies. 
The  objective  should  be  to  maximize  food  and  fiber  production  from  re- 
newable resources  while  also  minimizing  the  effect  on  quality  of  environment. 

3.  Helping  to  plan  the  overall  research  and  educational  strategy, 
within  the  university  itself  and  at  both  state  and  national  levels. 

4.  Developing  comprehensive  land  use  policies  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  U.  S.  population  projected  to  reach  300  million  by  the  year 
2000.   Bentley  noted  that  some  states  have  created  a  commission  to  make 
sure  that  high-quality  agricultural  land  is  not  taken  under  right  of 
eminent  domain  procedures  when  other  less  productive  land  still  is  available. 

5.  Achieving  greater  competence  in  the  field  of  international 
agriculture,  particularly  in  establishing  working  relationships  with  federal 
agencies  concerned  with  technical  assistance  programs. 

-more- 


Aggressive  Leadership  Needed  -  2 

Bent ley  emphasized  that  future  support  for  colleges  of 
agriculture,  despite  their  illustrious  past,  will  depend  on  "how  effectively 
we  face  problems  projected  for  198O."  He  called  for  innovative  programs, 
with  a  freshness  that  "will  attract  support  from  our  intellectual  peers 
and  the  university  of  which  we  are  a  part,  while  still  serving  the  real 
and  perceived  needs  of  society." 

He  named  environmental  quality,  pollution  and  the  conservation 

and  use  of  natural  resources  as  areas  in  which  the  colleges  of  agriculture 

have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  lead  in  research  and  education. 
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Office  of  Agricultural  Communications 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Minimizing  Corn  Blight  Risks  In  1971 
Topic  Of  Corn  Quality  Conference,  Dec.  1-2 

URBANA--Southern  corn  leaf  blight  dominated  the  1970  Illinois  crop 
season.   But  Illinois  farmers  and  grain  dealers  aren't  just  sitting  back 
licking  their  wounds. 

Instead  they're  assessing  what  they  learned  from  their  experience 
with  the  blight  this  year  and  making  plans  to  minimize  risks  in  1971. 

"Minimizing  Risks  From  the  Southern  Corn  Leaf  Blight"  is  the  theme 
for  a  Corn  Quality  Conference,  set  for  Dec.  1  and  2,  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Illini  Union.   Grain  industry  representatives,  government  officials 
and  university  researchers  will  pool  their  knowledge  and  observations  on  the 
new  disease. 

Speakers  and  topics  on  the  Tuesday  morning  program  include: 

--Ed  Burns,  U.  of  I .  Extension  plant  pathologist--"The  Disease, 
Its  Controls  and  Prospects  for  1971." 

--W.  0.  Scott,  U.  of  I.  Extension  agronomist--"Agronomic  Problems 
and  Alternatives." 

--Ralph  L.  Primm,  manager,  Funk  Brothers  Seed  Co.,  Bloomington-- 
"The  Seed  Picture  for  1971  and  Beyond." 

Harry  C.  Trelogan,  administrator,  Statistical  Reporting  Service, 
USDA,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  Tuesday  luncheon  speaker.   His  topic  is  "New 
Programs  and  Plans  For  Official  Crop  Estimates." 


-more- 


Minimizing  Corn  Blight  Risks  In  1971--2 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  program  focuses  on  "Corn  Quality  Needs  and 
Experiences  With  1970  Corn."   A.  H.  Jensen,  U.  of  I.  animal  scientist,  will 
discuss  experiences  with  feeding  blight-damaged  corn.   Frank  Wiggins, 
Executive  vice-president,  Illinois  Central  Mills,  Inc.,  Paris,  will  discuss 
dry  milling  problems;  Stanley  A.  Watson,  director  of  exploratory  research, 
CPC  International,  Argo,  wet  processing;  and  Fred  H.  Gustoff,  manager  of 
production  services,  Hiram  Walker  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Peoria,  distilling. 

Clarence  D.  Palmby,  assistant  secretary  for  international  affairs 
and  commodity  programs,  USDA,  will  speak  at  a  banquet  Tuesday  evening. 

Wednesday  morning's  program  features  a  panel  discussion,  "Experiences 
With  The  1970  Corn  Crop  And  Choices  For  1971."   Panel  members  are  George  H. 
Foster,  agricultural  engineer,  USDA,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Bernard  L.  Adomeit, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  Illinois  Grain  Corporation,  Bloomington; 
and  Elmer  Jacobs,  assistant  vice-president  and  commodity  merchandising 
coordinator,  Continental  Grain  Co.,  Chicago. 

A  second  session  Wednesday  morning  will  make  an  "Economic  Appraisal 
of  Alternatives  For  1971."  Royce  A.  Hinton,  U.  of  I .  Extension  farm  management 
specialist,  will  discuss  crop  choices.  Willard  R.  Sparks,  economist,  Comco, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  will  discuss  market  prospects  for  grain,  and  T.  A.  Hieronymus, 
U.  of  I .  agricultural  economist,  will  discuss  market  prospects  for  soybeans. 

Robert  0.  Nesheim,  vice-president  and  director  of  research,  The 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Barrington,  111.,  will  speak  on  "Challenge  To  The  Corn 
Industry"  at  the  final  session,  Wednesday  afternoon.   The  conference  will 
adjourn  at  2:00  p.m.  Wednesday. 


-more- 


Minimizing  Corn  Blight  Risks  In  1971--3 

The  Corn  Quality  Conference  is  sponsored  by  the  U.  of  I .  College 
of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Corn  Millers  Federation; 
the  Corn  Refiners  Association,  Inc.;  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association 
of  Illinois;  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture;  the  Illinois  Grain  and 
Feed  Association;  and  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 

Les  Stice,  U.  of  I .  Extension  grain  marketing  specialist,  is  program 

chairman. 
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College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


UI  Finds  No  Evidence 
Blight  Attacks  Small  Grains 

URBANA- -University  of  Illinois  plant  pathologists  found  no 
evidence  that  the  southern  corn  leaf  blight  fungus  attacks  anything  but 
corn  in  Illinois 

The  pathologists'  findings  agree  with  the  report  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  earlier  this  week. 

Extension  Plant  Pathologist  Mai  Shurtleff  says  he  and  other 
pathologists  surveyed  seven  counties  in  central,  east  central  and  eastern 
Illinois  to  check  wheat  and  barley  fields,  volunteer  oats,  bromegrass 
and  foxtail. 

The  U.  of  I .  pathologists  also  called  Mississippi,  and  pathologists 
in  that  state  have  found  no  evidence  that  the  disease  attacks  small  grains 
or  grasses. 

Shurtleff  says  the  Illinois  wheat  crop  is  excellent.   Stands  are 
uniform  and  a  healthy,  dark  green  color.   During  the  survey  he  saw  some 
traces  of  rust  and  septoria  and  some  insect  feeding. 

Barley  and  oats  showed  no  signs  of  major  disease.   Crown  rust  is 

building  up  on  volunteer  oats,  but  the  disease  will  probably  die  out  during 

cold  weather  —  except  possibly  in  southern  Illinois. 
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UIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


General  Foods  Establishes 

Scholarships  In  Agriculture  At  U.  Of  I. 


URBANA- -An  annual  grant  of  $1,200  for  scholarships  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  has  been  announced  by 
L.  F.  Genz,  president  of  the  General  Foods  Fund,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Associate  Dean  Karl  Gardner  said  the  continuing  grant  will 
fund  three  scholarships  for  freshmen,  starting  with  the  1971-72  academic 
year. 

The  grant  stipulates  that  two  of  the  annual  scholarships 
should  be  made  to  students  planning  to  major  in  food  science.  The 
other  award  can  be  made  in  the  areas  of  dairy  science,  agronomy  or 
microbiology. 

In  acknowledging  the  General  Foods  plan  to  initiate  the 

scholarship  program,  Gardner  said,  "It  will  encourage  students  to  major 

in  the  field  of  food  science,  where  there  are  excellent  career  opportunities." 

In  a  recent  public  statement  he  noted  that  placing  well-qualified  graduates 

in  the  food  science  field  is  "never  a  problem"  because  relatively  few 

students  major  in  that  field. 
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U.  Of  I.  Ag  College  Enrollment 
Reaches  All-Time  High 


URBANA--The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
this  fall  established  a  new  record  high  enrollment  of  1,840  students. 
Associate  Dean  Karl  Gardner  said  the  fall  semester  total  includes 
1,255  students  in  agriculture  and  585  in  home  economics. 

Enrollment  in  agriculture  courses  is  the  highest  since  1949, 
when  1,234  were  enrolled,  and  is  35  percent  higher  than  a  1960  figure 
of  928.  This  fall's  home  economics  enrollment  was  exceeded  only 
during  the  1939-41  period. 

The  total  College  of  Agriculture  enrollment  includes  several 

all-time  highs:   154  students  in  forestry,  149  in  the  agricultural 

science  curriculum,  107  in  pre-veterinary  and  62  in  agricultural 

communications . 
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Specialists  Become 
Generalists  Overseas 


URBANA- -Genera lists  are  the  people  needed  to  teach  extension 
education  in  developing  countries,  say  G.  L.  Karr  and  Kenneth  Mahoney, 
University  of  Illinois  staff  members. 

Karr  and  Mahoney  recently  returned  from  three  years  of  work 
in  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa.  Karr,  agricultural  economics  specialist, 
worked  under  a  USAID/U.  of  I.  contract  for  the  entire  period.  Mahoney ,- 
extension  education  specialist,  spent  his  first  year  as  a  Peace  Corp 
volunteer  in  Sierra  Leone.   He  then  returned  under  a  USAID/U.  of  I. 
contract . 

Karr  and  Mahoney  worked  with  a  team  developing  a  model  education 
program  extending  from  Njala  University  College.  The  program  aims  to 
expand  the  educational  function  of  the  college  and  to  train  Sierra 
Leoneans  to  become  extension  educators  within  their  country. 

However  technical  specialists  from  the  United  States  find 
that  they  must  become  generalists  in  Sierra  Leone,  Karn  explains.   It's 
important  to  learn  bush  farming  methods  before  one  can  effectively 
teach  his  speciality  to  the  people. 

"We  have  found  that  field-trained  students  become  more  efficient 
extension  educators  than  those  taught  in  the  classroom  alone,"  states  Karr 

"Bush  farming  requires  many  skills  better  learned  through 
practical  experience  than  through  other  means,"  adds  Mahoney.   "And  the 
extension  worker  must  know  these  skills  before  he  can  teach  improved 
methods ." 
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FFA  Members  Win 
Santa  Fe  Scholarships 


URBANA--Two  Illinois  Future  Farmers  of  America  received  1970 
Santa  Fe  Scholarships  and  eight  other  FFA  members  received  Santa  Fe 
Achievement  Awards  this  fall,  announced  Robert  Gehrt,  public  relations 
representative  for  Santa  Fe. 

Edward  King,  Pekin;  and  Arthur  Tenhouse,  Liberty,  received 
the  scholarships.  Those  receiving  the  Achievement  Award  were:   Dennis 
Dazey,  Paxton;  Rick  Dean,  LeRoy;  John  Diedrich,  Sycamore;  Mike  Edwards, 
Princeton;  Steve  Hofing,  Petersburg;  Doug  Scheider,  Orangeville;  Joel 
Scheider,  Orangeville;  and  Mark  Smith  of  Edinburg. 

King,  a  freshman  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  comes  from  a  central  Illinois  grain- livestock  farm.  While  in 
high  school,  he  rented  55  acres  to  support  his  dairy,  corn  and  oat  FFA 
enterprises.  His  accomplishments  with  these  enterprises  merited  him 
the  District  Dairy  Award  and  Section  Star  Farmer  Award. 

King  has  been  active  in  4-H  and  other  community  activities. 
He  also  represented  Illinois  at  the  National  Agricultural  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Tenhouse  was  State  FFA  President  in  1969-70.  He  also  placed 
first  in  his  section  public  speaking  contest  and  was  a  member  of  a  winning 
livestock  judging  team.  During  his  FFA  career,  he  rented  160  acres  to 
raise  swine  and  beef  and  grow  corn  and  soybeans. 

-more- 


FFA  Members  Win  -  2 

Tenhouse  was  valedictorian  of  his  high  school  class  and 
president  of  the  student  council.   He  also  worked  with  church  and 
community  activities.   His  citizenship  record  compiled  over  many  years 
was  the  basis  for  his  being  chosen  "Outstanding  Illinois  Teenager  of 
1969." 

Winners  of  the  Santa  Fe  Awards  are  chosen  by  the  State  FFA 
Board  on  the  basis  of  leadership,  scholarship  and  development  of  home 
farming  projects  through  FFA  work.   Santa  Fe's  40-year  participation 
in  FFA  is  designed  to  lend  encouragement  to  those  studying  for  agriculture 
careers.  The  program  is  offered  in  all  states  served  by  the  railroad. 
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Gov.  Ogilvie  Meets  With 
State  FFA  Officers 


URBANA- -Illinois  FFA  Association  officers  discussed  rural 
community  development  recently  when  they  met  with  Governor  Richard 
Ogilvie  in  Springfield.  The  officers  were  in  the  Governor's  office  to 
explain  the  "Building  Our  American  Communities"  program,  a  new  community 
action  effort  recently  announced  by  the  National  FFA  Organization. 

Purpose  of  the  program,  according  to  State  FFA  President, 
Mercer  Turner,  Wapella,  is  to  help  make  communities  better  places  in 
which  to  live  and  work. 

"We  hope  to  accomplish  this  objective  through  study  in  the 
agricultural  occupations  program  and  action  projects  carried  out  by  FFA 
chapters,"  said  Turner. 

After  the  meeting  Governor  Ogilvie  pledged  strong  support  of 
the  youth  organization's  community  improvement  effort.   He  said:   "The 
future  of  Illinois—and  of  the  nation—depends  upon  our  ability  to  come 
to  terms  with  nature  and  with  each  other,  on  our  success  in  translating 
American  ingenuity  and  purpose  into  strong  institutions  and  relationships 
capable  of  withstanding  the  pressures  of  a  growing  society. 

"I  am  pleased  that  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  through  your 
splendid  'Building  Our  American  Communities'  program,  is  making  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  vitality  of  that  most  valuable  of  all  American  social 
institutions— the  rural  community." 

-more- 


Gov.  Ogilvie  Meets  -  2 

The  "Building  Our  American  Communities"  program  was  developed 
by  the  National  Organization  of  the  FFA  in  cooperation  with  the  USDA's 
Farmers  Home  Administration  (FHA) .   FFA  members  will  be  encouraged  to 
identify  the  local  community's  needs,  analyze  resources  available  for 
community  improvement  and  discuss  ways  of  carrying  out  constructive, 
action  projects  for  community  improvement. 

Classroom  study  will  be  followed  by  FFA  chapter  action  projects 
giving  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  by  doing.   Chapters  are  encouraged 
to  join  forces  with  other  community  groups  for  projects  such  as  job 
surveys  and  surveys  of  community  land,  water,  manpower,  and  transportation 
resources.  FFA  members  will  also  carry  out  community  cleanup  and 
beautification  projects  and  participate  in  efforts  to  improve  community 
health  and  safety. 

Turner  says,  "As  we  view  America's  future  and  our  increasing 
population,  it  seems  necessary  that  more  people  must  live  and  work  in 
rural  communities.   The  FFA  is  dedicated  to  leadership  and  citizenship 
development.  We  feel  that  our  training  prepares  us  to  take  the  initiative 
in  making  our  communities  better  places  in  which  to  live  and  work." 
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NEWS  SEFVIQE 


Attention:  State  Editor 


Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Launches  TeleNet  Teaching;  Program 


URBANA — TeleNet  was  added  to  the  teaching  techniques  used 
by  the  University  of  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension  Service  when 
county  Extension  advisers  gathered  at  nine  off -campus  TeleNet  sta- 
tions, Nov.  30. 

To  initiate  the  new  system,  Esther  Sieman,  U.  of  I.  Exten- 
sion specialist  in  clothing,  gathered  her  teaching  materials  and  walked 
two  blocks  from  her  office  to  TeleNet  headquarters  in  Mumford  Hall  on 
the  U.  of  I.  Urbana  campus. 

Members  of  all  nine  groups  participated  in  the  workshop  at 
the  same  time.  And  they  had  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  join 
in  discussion — just  as  if  the  instructor  had  been  in  the  rooms  where 
they  met. 

The  advisers  met  in  TeleNet  stations  in  Carbondale,  Belleville, 
Jacksonville,  Springfield,  Decatur,  Urbana,  Rockford,  Pontiac  and 
Bloomington. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Claar,  director  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
defines  TeleNet  as  a  private  telephone  network  leased  by  Extension. 
He  expects  the  TeleNet  system  to  provide  another  way  to  continue  ef- 
fective teaching  while  making  more  efficient  use  of  staff  time. 

-more- 
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Cooperative  Extension  -  2 

The  system  will  supplement — not  replace — face-to-face 
communications.  Claar  expects  the  system  to  enrich  Extension  pro- 
grams by  making  available  resource  people  unable  to  travel  to  loca- 
tions where  groups  assemble. 

Claar  reports  the  TeleNet  system  now  includes  17  off -campus 
stations.   Future  installations  will  bring  the  total  to  23 — nearly 
one  station  per  multi-county  unit. 

He  explains  that  all  activities  conducted  by  TeleNet  are 
scheduled  in  advance.  Off -campus  groups  assemble  for  special  in- 
struction at  the  scheduled  time. 

All  TeleNet  stations  are  sending  stations  as  well  as  receiving 
stations.  And  because  the  system  is  a  balanced  network,  sound  trans- 
mission is  as  good  at  any  off -campus  stations  as  it  is  at  headquarters. 

Consequently,  the  TeleNet  system  really  is  a  two-way  system, 
and  all  participants  have  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  discussions 
much  the  same  as  if  the  instructor  were  facing  each  group. 

Discussing  possible  uses  of  the  TeleNet  system,  Claar  says 
in-service  education  of  county  Extension  advisers  will  rate  high. 
Already  scheduled  is  a  six-day  seminar  on  critical  health  problems 
conducted  by  Lawrence  B.  O'Reilly,  U.  of  I.  Extension  health  specialist. 

Another  use  will  be  to  provide  up-to-date  information  for 
special-interest  groups.  A  four-day  workshop  is  scheduled  for  pro- 
fessional farm  managers  and  farmers. 

-more- 


Cooperative  Extension  -  3 

The  TeleNet  system  will  also  be  used  to  introduce  new  Extension 
programs  to  the  county  staff.  For  example,  details  of  a  new  k—R   photo- 
graphy program  offered  via  television  will  be  outlined  to  county  staffs 
soon  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Claar  says  he  is  confident  the  TeleNet  system  will  find  heavy 
use  as  one  of  Extension's  teaching  methods  to  supplement  face-to-face 
teaching.  And  he  expects  the  system  to  be  a  popular  technique  for 
teaching. 

Claar  adds  that  use  of  the  TeleNet  system  is  one  of  the  steps 
taken  in  Extension's  plan  to  establish  one  office  in  each  multi-county 
unit  with  specialized  equipment  and  facilities  that  are  either  im- 
practical or  too  expensive  to  provide  in  each  county. 

Ed  Vernon, Extension  instructional  media  specialist,  administers 

the  TeleNet  system  and  arranges  programming. 
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Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Initiates  TeleNet  System 


URBANA — Cooperative  Extension  Service  advisers  gathered 
at  nine  locations  throughout  Illinois  Nov.  30  for  an  intensive 
workshop  on  training  retail  sales  personnel  (Upper  photo).  But 
the  teacher  didn't  come.   Instead,  Esther  Siemen,  Extension  special- 
ist in  clothing  at  the  University  of  Illinois  donned  her  headset  and 
conducted  the  workshop  from  TeleNet  headquarters  on  the  U.  of  I. 
Urbana  campus.   (Lower  photo).  TeleNet  is  a  private  telephone 
network  leased  by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  as  another 
effective  way  to  get  information  to  Extension's  many  clientele. 
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HEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UIIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


ASCS  Administrator  Outlines 
New  Farm  Policy  Legislation 

URBANA — "The  Nixon  administration  would  like  to  turn  more 
of  the  decision-making  in  farm  management  back  to  the  farmer,  because 
the  farmer  is  the  one  who  can  make  his  management  decisions  more  ef- 
fectively. " 

That's  how  Carroll  G.  Brunthaver,  associate  administrator, 
Agricultural  Stabilization  Conservation  and  Conservation  Service, 
USDA,  Washington,  D.  C.,sums  up  the  administration's  approach  to  farm 
policy  legislation. 

Brunthaver  spoke  here  Tuesday,  Dec.  1,  to  the  more  than 
250  farmers,  grain  industry  representatives,  university  researchers 
and  government  officials  gathered  for  a  Corn  Quality  Conference,  at 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

Brunthaver  told  the  group  that  formulating  farm  policy  is 
difficult  any  year.  But  the  appearance  of  southern  corn  leaf  blight  in 
the  Corn  Belt  this  summer  made  the  Job  even  more  difficult. 

"The  risks  are  great,"  Brunthaver  said,   "if  we  set  aside 
too  little  acreage,  and  blight  is  not  a  serious  problem  next  year, 
we'll  have  too  much  corn,  low  prices,  and  high  government  costs." 

"But,"  Brunthaven  continued,  "if  we  set  aside  too  much 
acreage,  and  blight  is  serious,  we  may  have  a  government-sponsored 
corn  shortage  with  high  meat  prices  for  consumers  and  lost  export 
opportunities. " 

The  Nixon  administration  would  like  to  turn  more  of  the 
decision-making  back  to  the  farmer,  Brunthaver  explained. 


-more- 


ASCS  Administrator  -  2 

"The  grower  in  Peoria  or  Vandalia  has  a  lot  better  idea  than 
I  do  right  now  of  how  much  corn  he  lost  to  the  blight  and  how  much  to 
bad  weather.  He  knows  how  much  harvest  trouble  he*s  having.  And  he 
has  a  much  better  idea  of  how  profitable  the  alternative  crops  might 
be  on  his  farm. " 

Under  provisions  of  the  new  farm  bill,  recently  signed  by 
President  Nixon,  a  farmer  who  wishes  to  participate  in  the  feed-grain 
program  will  be  required  to  set  aside  an  acreage  of  cropland  to  ap- 
proved conserving  uses. 

After  making  the  set-aside,  the  producer  is  then  free  to 
plant  any  crop  he  wishes  on  his  remaining  cropland  acres,  except 
for  the  quota  crops  peanuts,  rice,  tobacco,  sugar  and  extra-long 
staple  cotton. 

"The  set-aside  concept  is  one  major  area  where  decision- 
making will  be  returned  to  the  farmer,"  Brunthaver  added. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Corn  Quality  Conference  participants 
heard  U.  of  I„  agronomists,  plant  pathologists,  and  representatives 
from  many  segments  of  the  grain  industry  review  their  experiences 
with  the  southern  corn  leaf  blight  in  1970  and  outline  strategy  to 
minimize  risks  from  the  blight  in  1971. 

The  two-day  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  U.  of  I. 

College  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  many  grain  industry  groups 

in  the  state. 
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Nutrition  Conference 
Hears  Calls  for  Action 

URBANA — The  Rev.  George  E.  Riddick,  national  research 
director  for  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference,  Tuesday- 
called  on  Illinois  residents  to  take  the  hunger  issue  "out  of  its 
ad  hoc  status — off  the  backs  of  the  poor  and  onto  the  budgets  of 
the  affluent . " 

Riddick,  speaking  before  a  state-wide  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition  and  Health  here  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus,  urged 
the  group  to  realize  that  "our  problems  are  political  and  we  must 
be  political  enough  to  deal  with  them." 

Urging  that  the  conference  participants  consider  other 
poverty-related  issues — such  as  police -community  relationships,  a 
guaranteed  annual  income,  and  tax  support  for  schools — Riddick  called 
for  the  250  conferees  to  take  their  recommendations  into  the  political 
process,  seeking  public  office  if  necessary. 

"We  should  take  our  government  leaders  on  a  tour  of  the 
state,"  Riddick  suggested,  "and  let  them  tell  the  hungry  that  they 
(the  hungry)  are  lazy,  shiftless  and  immoral." 

The  conference's  proceedings  will  be  compiled  into  recom- 
mendations to  Gov.  Richard  Ogilvie  and  to  the  1971  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health. 

-more - 
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Nutrition  Conference  -  2 

Prominently  mentioned  issues  included: 

— continuation  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  headed  by  Sen.  George  McGovern,  D-S.D. 

— establishment  of  an  Illinois  council  on  nutrition  and 
human  needs  to  gather  information  on  existing  food  and  nutrition 
programs,  to  evaluate  program  needs,  and  to  recommend  corrective 
measures . 

--enactment  of  a  $5>500  guaranteed  annual  income  for  a 
family  of  four. 

— and  extensive  reform  of  food  stamp,  school  lunch  and 
breakfast,  and  other  food-aid  programs. 

The  conference  participants  established  a  committee  of 
consumers,  government  representatives  and  others  to  formalize  and 
implement  its  recommendations. 

The  conference,  which  was  conceived  by  a  group  of  Illinois 
residents  invited  to  the  19&9  White  House  Conference,  attracted  ap- 
proximately 250  persons,  many  of  them  from  low-income  areas  of  the 
state.  Regional  conferences  in  Chicago,  East  St.  Louis,  Peoria  and 
Carbondale  preceeded  the  state -wide  meeting  and  provided  recom- 
mendations from  which  it  worked. 

The  meeting  was  headed  by  Charles  Freeman,  chairman  of  the 
conference's  executive  planning  committee  and  a  Blue  Cross -Blue -Shield 
Insurance  official,  who  called  upon  the  conference  to  be  "one  of 
action  and  not  just  one  of  rhetoric." 

-more- 


Nutrition  Conference  -  3 

The  participants  also  heard  an  address  by  Riillip  01s son, 
executive  assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard 
Lyng.  Olsson  told  the  group  that  much  has  been  done  to  fight  hunger 
in  the  year  since  the  1969  White  House  conference,  but  noted  that 
many  more  dramatic  steps  were  needed  in  the  coming  year. 

The  University,  through  its  George  A.  Miller  lecture  com- 
mittee, provided  $5,000  toward  conference  expenses.  Lawrence  O'Reilly, 
health  specialist  with  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  served  as 
the  University's  liaison  official  with  the  conference  organization's 
executive  committee. 
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Possible  Shortage  Replaces 
Once  Feared  Soybean  Surplus 


URBANA--In  just  15  months  the  United  States  has  moved  from  an 
apparently  burdensome  soybean  surplus  to  a  threatened  shortage  of  that 
crop,  T.  A.  Hieronymus,  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  specialist, 
said . 

He  termed  1969-70  "the  most  sensational  growth  year  in  the  history 
of  the  soybean  industry,"  but  warned  at  the  same  time  that  much  uncertainty 
usually  follows  a  year  of  such  change. 

Hieronymus  cited  four  major  reasons  for  the  switch  from  apparent 
surplus  to  possible  shortage  of  soybeans: 

1.  Although  total  use  of  edible  fats  and  oils  in  the  United 
States  was  up  no  more  than  expected,  soybean  oil  use  increased  greatly. 
This  was  due  to  a  decrease  in  production  of  competing  fats  and  oils  and 
a  major  increase  in  exports  of  lard  and  cottonseed  oil. 

2.  Domestic  use  of  soybean  meal  was  up  by  19  percent,  due  to 
increased  animal  numbers,  profitable  feeding  ratios  and  a  shortage  of 
fishmeal. 

3.  The  export  of  soybean  protein  was  up  45  percent.   In  western 
Europe  and  Japan,  this  was  due  to  the  same  factors  influencing  greater  U.S. 
consumption.   But  the  big  increase  in  exports  was  because  supplies  in 
eastern  Europe  and  Russia  were  less  than  anticipated  while  demand  was  up. 
Demand  also  increased  in  the  economically-developing  areas  of  the  world. 

-more- 
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4.   The  biggest  single  increase  in  demand  was  for  "dollar  fats 
and  oils"--those  exported  and  paid  for  by  the  importing  country,  rather 
than  those  exported  under  the  U.S.  Food  For  Peace  program.   From  1963-64 
to  1968-69,  total  "dollar  exports"  of  lard,  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils, 
and  soybean  protein  averaged  3,600  million  pounds  annually,  with  little 
variation.   In  1969-70,  the  export  figure  was  6,070  million  pounds.   Some 
of  this  increase  was  due  to  decreases  in  competing  crops,  but  Russian 
withdrawal  of  sunflower  seed  oil  exports  was  responsible  for  the  major 
part  of  the  increase  in  U.S.  exports. 

Hieronymus  said  a  repetition  of  such  a  series  of  events  in  1970-71 
is  unlikely.   Even  if  major  increases  in  demand  do  occur,  supplies  are  not 
likely  to  be  large  enough  to  meet  them,  he  added. 

He  saw  domestic  demand  for  soybean  meal  as  "doing  well  to  hold 
its  own"  in  the  face  of  increased  fishmeal  supplies,  poor  feeding  ratios 
and  some  reductions  in  livestock  numbers.   He  said  soybean  protein  exports 
should  not  increase  as  much  as  last  year,  but  there  should  be  a  substantial 
increase,  nonetheless. 

U.  S.  consumption  of  total  fats  and  oils  should  increase,  mostly 
in  soybean  oil  although  lard  and  cottonseed  oil  production  also  will  be  up, 
Hieronymus  suggested.   The  very  large  increase  in  imports  of  the  western 
European  countries  won't  be  repeated,  although  their  imports  will  still  be 
larger  than  usual.   But  eastern  Europe  is  clearly  short  of  fats  and  oils, 
he  added. 

While  Russian  cotton  and  sunflower  seed  crops  are  larger,  the 
increase  probably  isn't  enough  to  supply  increasing  requirements  within 
Russia.   "I  do  not  expect  the  Russians  to  reenter  western  European  markets 
in  significant  volume,"  the  U.  of  I .  expert  said. 

-more- 
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He  cited  an  estimated  soybean  crop  of  1,134  million  bushels  this 
year  and  a  carryover  of  229  million  bushels  for  a  total  supply  of  1,363 
million  bushels.   Carryover  requirements,  seed,  and  waste  will  leave 
1,239  million  bushels  available  for  crush  and  export.  That  is  72  million 
bushels  more  than  were  used  for  crush  and  export  last  year,  an  increase 
of  six  percent . 

"At  some  point  along  the  line,  within  the  next  two  or  three 
months,  I  expect  it  to  look  as  if  we  will  run  out  of  soybeans  before  the 
next  harvest.   Higher  prices  will  be  required  to  tailor  use  back  to  supplies 
available,"  Hieronymus  said. 

If  projected  use  of  soybeans  holds  up,  some  8  to  10  million  more 
acres  will  be  required  in  1971,  assuming  27  bushels  per  acre  average 
yield.   "The  question  I  would  pose  is  whether  enough  acres  are  available 
to  produce  adequate  corn  and  soybean  crops  in  1971,"  Hieronymus  said. 

His  comments  came  during  a  Corn  Quality  Conference,  sponsored 

by  the  U.  of  I .  College  of  Agriculture  and  Extension  Service. 
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Rural  Development  Workshop 
Scheduled  At  Starved  Rock 


URBANA--An  estimated  80  participants  are  expected  for  a  rural 
development  workshop  at  Starved  Rock  State  Park,  Dec.  16-17.   They  will 
represent  various  state  agencies  and  public  and  private  groups  concerned 
with  social  and  economic  development  of  the  state's  non-metropolitan  areas. 

Sponsors  are  the  State  USDA  Rural  Development  Committee  and  the 
State  of  Illinois.   J.  B.  Claar,  director  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  is  chairman  of  that  committee.   Representing 
the  Governor's  office  on  the  committee  is  Gordon  Ropp,  director  of  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture.   Other  members  include  representatives 
of  various  USDA  agencies  with  offices  in  Illinois. 

The  committee  was  established  about  a  year  ago  to  help  study 
ways  to  create  more  job  opportunities  and  better  living  conditions  in 
rural  areas . 

Henry  L.  Ahlgren,  deputy  undersecretary  of  agriculture  for  rural 
development,  USDA,  Washington,  will  discuss  state  and  federal  relationships 
at  the  opening  session  on  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  16.   Also  speaking  at 
that  time  will  be  Don  Pacey,  manager,  Economic  Development  Department, 
Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  "Business  Cooperation  and  Rural  Area 
Development ." 

Governor  Richard  B.  Ogilvie  will  address  a  luncheon  session  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  17. 

At  other  workshop  sessions,  representatives  of  various  state  and 

federal  agencies  and  the  University  of  Illinois  will  discuss  such  topics  as 

resource  inventories,  site  selection,  planning,  housing,  water  supplies,  waste 

disposal,  health  services  and  facilities  and  community  development. 
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Top  Corn  Producers 
Attend  Workshop  Under 
Illinois-Purdue  Auspices 


URBANA--Next  time  you're  inclined  to  grumble  about  duplication 
of  effort  among  educational  institutions,  consider  this: 

Some  80  top  Illinois  corn  producers  are  participating  in  a 
"Modern  Corn  Production-Marketing  Workshop"  being  taught  at  Urbana -Champaign 
by  specialists  from  Indiana's  Purdue  University.   But  the  workshop  was 
arranged  by  D.  F.  Wilken,  farm  management  specialist  with  the  University 
of  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension  Service.   And  the  first  class  was 
taught  by  the  associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  still 
another  Midwest  Land-Grant  institution,  Iowa  State  University.   About 
20  U.  of  I .  staff  members  and  farm  management  fieldmen  also  are  enrolled 
in  the  workshop. 

Illinois  Extension  Director  J.  B.  Claar  noted  that  Illinois 
Extension  specialists  could  have  put  together  the  same  kind  of  concentrated, 
in-depth  workshop.   But  that  would  have  taken  considerable  development  time 
and  it  was  more  practical  to  "buy"  the  program  from  neighboring  Purdue- 
leaving  Illinois  specialists  free  to  work  in  other  program  areas. 

The  workshop  is  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.   Participants  pay  fees  to 
cover  costs  of  workbooks,  computer  and  staff  time,  and  meeting  facilities. 

While  the  workshop  takes  about  six  days,  it  is  spread  out  over 
the  2  1/2-week  period  that  began  Dec.  2  and  concludes  Dec.  18. 

Among  topics  covered  are  price-charting  the  commodity  markets, 
predictability  of  weather  in  planning  production,  machinery  selection  and 
use,  tillage  systems,  the  case  method  of  selecting  technological  practices, 

harvesting,  grain  flow  patterns  and  storage  and  marketing  systems. 
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UI  College  Of  Agriculture  Sponsors 
Environmental  Quality  Conference 


URBANA--A  three-day  planning  conference  on  agriculture's  role 
in  environmental  quality  begins  Dec.  13,  at  Allerton  Park.   Sponsors  are 
the  Environmental  Quality  Council  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois. 

About  100  people  have  been  invited  to  participate.   Included  are 
College  of  Agriculture  and  University  scientists  from  numerous  departments 
and  disciplines,  plus  representatives  of  several  state  agencies  and  farm 
organizations. 

G.  W.  Salisbury,  director  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  will  outline  conference  purposes  and  objectives  Sunday  evening, 
Dec.  13.   Also  speaking  at  that  time  will  be  R.  J.  Miller,  Environmental 
Quality  Council  coordinator,  who  will  discuss  the  requirements  and  operation 
of  interdisciplinary  research. 

The  rest  of  the  conference  will  feature  task  group  discussions 
and  follow-up  reports  on  pesticides,  plant  nutrients,  animal  and  human 
wastes,  plant  residues  and  food  processing  wastes,  erosion  and  sedimentation, 
human  interaction  with  the  physical  environment,  and  decision-making  processes 
related  to  environmental  quality. 

The  conference  ends  Tuesday,  Dec.  15,  following  task  group  reports 
and  recommendations. 
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Facts  Greatest  Need 
In  Solving  Problems  Of 
Environmental  Quality 


MONTICELLO- -Among  the  greatest  needs  in  tackling  Illinois' 
environmental  quality  problems  are  well-documented  facts  on  which  to 
base  rational  decisions.  Without  such  facts,  too  many  decisions  are 
likely  to  be  made  on  an  emotional  basis. 

This  was  one  of  the  major  concerns  coming  out  of  an  environmental 
quality  conference  that  concluded  Tuesday  (Dec.  15)  at  Allerton  Park. 
Sponsored  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  the  College  of  Agriculture's  Environmental  Quality  Council,  the 
conference  brought  together  about  100  participants.  Represented  were 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  other  major  divisions  of  the  University, 
industry,  state  and  federal  agencies,  and  legislative  branches  of 
government . 

During  the  three-day  conference,  eight  task  groups  probed  subject 
areas  related  to  environmental  quality  problems.  Areas  discussed  and  major 
observations  or  recommendations  made  follow. 

Pesticides  And  Pest  Control  Systems:   Research  objectives 
outlined  dealt  with  pest  control  principles,  persistence  and  cycling  of 
pesticides,  the  systems  approach  to  pest  management  and  safer  selection 
and  application  of  pesticides. 

Plant  Nutrients  As  Water  Pollutants;   Questions  on  which  more 

information  is  needed  are:   (1)  Does  Illinois  have  a  problem  with  nitrate 

levels  in  water?   (2)  What  concentrations  of  nitrates  produce  excessive 

growth  in  aquatic  plants?   (3)  Has  the  point  at  which  nitrate  levels 

become  a  health  hazard  been  scientifically  established? 
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Facts  Greatest  Need  -  2 

Animal  And  Human  Metabolic  Wastes:   Participants  suggested  that 
most  livestock  and  municipal  waste  residues  eventually  will  be  incorporated 
into  agricultural  land,  although  more  research  is  needed  on  removing 
potential  soil  contaminants.  Also  suggested  was  the  need  for  development 
of  extensive  land-use  (zoning)  programs  to  protect  all  segments  of  the 
population,  including  established  livestock  operators.  Also  emphasized 
was  the  need  for  law-making  and  regulatory  bodies  to  deal  with  the  broad 
requirements  for  preventing  pollution,  rather  than  with  highly  detailed 
building  and  equipment  specifications. 

Plant  Residues  And  Food  Processing  Wastes;   Identified  as  major 
problems  were:   (1)  Treating  large  volumes  of  waste  water  used  in  food 
processing.   (2)  Disposal  of  whey  from  cottage  cheese,  and  residues  from 
sweet  corn  processing.   (3)  As  highway  construction  programs  are  phased 
out,  finding  new  uses  for  forest  product  residues  now  being  used  to  mulch 
rights  of  way.   (4)  Recovery  and  recycling  of  paper  and  other  fiber 
products  from  urban  trash  dumps,  to  reduce  pollution  and  to  slow  the  rate 
at  which  trees  are  harvested. 

Erosion  And  Sedimentation:   The  extent  to  which  sedimentation 
is  or  is  not  a  pollutant  needs  better  documentation  than  has  been  achieved 
to  date.   One  of  the  major  needs  is  more  information  on  sediment  yield 
from  larger  areas,  as  compared  with  yield  measurements  obtained  under 
small,  laboratory  conditions.   Also  emphasized  was  the  need  to  cope  with 
non-agricultural  erosion  from  such  sources  as  highways,  strip  mines  and 
residential  subdivision  developments. 
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Facts  Greatest  Need  -  3 

Extension  Education  And  Public  Service:   This  task  group 
suggested  the  need  for  more  broadly  based  education  programs  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.   Such  programs  would 
bring  to  urban  residents,  to  law-making  and  regulatory  bodies,  and  to 
farmers  the  kinds  of  information  each  group  needs  to  understand  more 
about  and  contribute  to  improvement  in  the  quality  of  environment. 

Human  Interaction  With  The  Physical  Environment:   Extensive 
research  into  the  behavioral  patterns  of  people  was  urged.   Among  questions 
that  might  thus  be  answered  is  whether  man  is  strictly  an  "economic 
animal"  or  whether  other  factors  enter  into  decisions  he  makes  regarding 
his  environment . 

Decision-Making  Processes:   Steps  essential  to  making  intelligent 
decisions,  including  the  identifying  alternatives  and  selecting  of  the 
best  alternative  in  a  given  situation,  were  outlined.   But  the  task 
group  warned  that  any  educational  group  attempting  to  guide  people  through 
this  process  in  questions  on  environmental  quality  faces  a  major  problem. 
That  problem  is  to  educate  without  becoming—or  being  accused  of  becoming-- 
an  advocate  or  an  adversary. 

More  than  50  task  group  members,  representing  the  College, 
University  and  other  agencies  presented  discussion  results  to  the  conference 
participants.   The  conference  was  arranged  by  G.  W.  Salisbury,  director  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  R.  J.  Miller,  associate  director  of  the 
station,  and  W.  R.  Boggess,  head  of  the  department  of  forestry  and  chairman 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  Environmental  Quality  Council. 

0.  G.  Bentley,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  told  conference 

participants  that  one  of  the  College's  major  areas  of  attention  in  the  coming 

decade  will  be  environmental  quality. 
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Claar  Calls  For  Balance 
In  Rural  Development 


URBANA- -"Let ' s  not  get  carried  away  by  the  smokestack  obsession," 
J.  B.  Claar,  Director  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  urged  at  a  recent  rural  development  workshop  at  Starved  Rock  State 
Park. 

While  industrial  development  is  important,  major  attention  should 
also  be  given  to  community  improvement  projects  and  to  the  further  development 
of  the  "agriculture  industry  that  lies  all  around  our  rural  communities," 
Claar  said.   "In  fact,  this  may  be  the  most  promising  development  activity 
for  some  communities.   Such  improvements  are  usually  a  necessary  requirement 
for  other  forms  of  economic  development." 

He  pointed  out  that  if  current  trends  continue,  some  70  percent 
of  the  United  States'  people  will  live  in  12  major  metropolitan  centers  by 
the  year  2,000.   About  50  percent  would  be  in  the  nation's   three  largest 
metropolitan  complexes.   Most  observers  agree  that  society  may  be  best 
served  by  a  wider  distribution  of  people  and  employment,  Claar  noted. 

"People  have  moved  for  income,  not  quality  of  life,"  he  said.   "It 
is  now  up  to  many  leaders  to  determine  whether  more  income  opportunities  can 
be  made  available  in  or  near  a  great  many  of  the  state's  cities  and  towns." 

Claar  saw  no  overnight  solutions  and  pointed  out  to  workshop 
participants  that  a  sustained  interest  in  development  on  the  part  of  local 
citizens  is  necessary  if  community  resource  development  is  to  succeed. 

Sponsors  of  the  workshop  were  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  State 

USDA  Rural  Development  Committee.   Claar  is  chairman  of  that  committee. 
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UI  Researcher  Reviews 
International  Soybean  Program 


URBANA- -Soybeans  show  great  promise  in  solving  the  acute  protein 
shortage  problem  in  Uganda  and  Nigeria,  reports  Earl  R.  Leng,  University  of 
Illinois  assistant  director  of  International  Agricultural  Programs. 

Leng  directs  the  Program  for  International  Research,  Improvement 
and  Development  of  Soybeans  and  recently  reviewed  soybean  research  projects 
in  India,  Uganda  and  Nigeria.   He  also  conferred  with  United  National  Food 
and  Agriculture  (  FAO  )  officials  in  Rome  and  with  soybean  researchers  in 
France . 

In  Africa,  Leng  visited  soybean  research  at  Makerere  University 
at  Kampala,  Uganda,  and  at  the  new  International  Institute  of  Tropical 
Agriculture  at  Ibadan,  Nigeria.   Leng  explained  that  both  locations  are 
near  the  equator  but  differ  widely  in  climate.   Kampala  has  a  4,000  feet 
elevation  while  Ibadan  is  near  sea  level. 

"Protein  shortage  is  acute  in  both  Uganda  and  Nigeria,"  Leng 
said.   "But  with  the  promising  research  results  at  both  locations,  it  seems 
certain  soybeans  will  become  an  important  protein  supply  in  these  countries," 
he  added. 

While  in  India,  Leng  visited  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Agricultural 
University  at  Jabalpur,  and  Uttar  Pradesh  Agricultural  University  at  Pantnager 

"Virus  diseases  are  now  a  problem  with  India's  soybeans,"  Leng 
commented.   "However,  good  yields  are  expected  despite  disease  problems." 

Also  while  in  India,  Leng  attended  the  Third  All-India  Conference 
on  Soybean  Production,  Marketing  and  Utilization.   There,  plans  were  announced 
for  expanding  production  to  1,000,000  acres  of  soybeans  in  India  by  1975. 

-more- 
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"Considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  problems  of  processing 
and  utilizing  soybeans  in  India,"  Leng  said.   A  major  U.  S.  firm  plans  to 
construct  a  large  soybean  processing  plant  near  Delhi. 

In  France,  Leng  observed  highly  productive  and  extensive  fields 
of  corn,  but  few  soybeans.   He  reports  that  corn  has  a  great  economic 
advantage  for  the  French  farmers  because  of  Common  Market  pricing  policies 

"For  the  immediate  future,  at  least,  it  appears  that  France  will 
continue  to  import  soybeans,  rather  than  grow  them,"  Leng  commented. 

Discussions  with  FAO ,  Rome,  concerned  possible  cooperation  of 

Illinois  researchers  in  FAO  soybean  projects. 
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USDA  Undersecretary  Sees  Disaster 
If  Exodus  From  Rural  Areas  Continues 


URBANA- -America  is  on  a  "collision  course  with  disaster"  if 
the  exodus  of  people  from  rural  to  metropolitan  areas  continues,  a  top 
USDA  official  said  at  the  recent .Illinois  Rural  Development  workshop  at 
Starved  Rock  State  Park. 

Henry  L.  Ahlgren,  Undersecretary  of  Agriculture  for  Rural 
Development,  told  workshop  participants  that  "what  can  and  must  be  made 
to  happen  in  rural  America  in  the  next  15  to  20  years  will  determine  in 
large  measure  what  kind  of  country  we  have." 

If  the  current  exodus  to  the  cities  continues,  some  90  percent 
of  United  States  population  will  be  concentrated  in  metropolitan  areas 
by  the  year  2,000. 

"The  storm  flags  are  flying  everywhere,"  Ahlgren  warned,  citing 
problems  such  as  pollution,  inadequate  transportation  systems,  housing 
blight,  increasing  crime  and  "crowding  and  what  it  does  to  people." 

He  described  U.  S.  cities  as  "becoming  socially  intolerable, 
politically  unmanageable  and  economically  inefficient."   He  said  he 
believes  the  Nixon  administration  is  "dead  serious"  in  its  concern  about 
the  situation  and  "totally  committed"  to  doing  something  about  it. 

Elaborating  on  population  distribution,  Ahlgren  concluded:   "The 
aim  of  rural  development  is  to  give  people  a  chance  to  choose  freely  where 
they  want  to  live  and  work.   A  new  rural  countryside  means  better  cities 
too,  and  a  better  America.   I  believe  we  are  on  the  way  in  rural  development 
It's  high  time." 

-more- 
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Ahlgren  pointed  out  that  for  many  of  rural  America's  65  million 
people  there  is  insufficient  opportunity  to  make  a  decent  living.   Many 
who  feel  they  must  leave  lack  required  skills  and  are  not  otherwise 
prepared  for  city  life.   They  thus  find  it  "may  not  be  as  good  as  what 
they  left,"  he  added. 

"What  happens  in  rural  America  is  equally  important  to  urban 
America,"  Ahlgren  said  in  urging  that  business,  industry  and  government 
at  all  levels  work  together  to  provide  more  opportunities  in  rural  areas. 
Most  important  of  all  is  involvement  of  local  people.   If  they  are  not 
behind  rural  development,  nothing  will  happen,  he  emphasized. 

Noting  that  rural  development  has  been  around  in  some  form  or 
other  since  1954,  Ahlgren  said  he  did  not  view  it  as  a  "new  agency." 
He  saw  no  immediate  prospects  for  any  large  amounts  of  new  federal  money 
for  rural  development.   But  he  suggested  there  might  be  "better  distribution" 
of  current  funds  between  urban  and  rural  development,  possibly  through 
legislation  specifying  percentages  to  be  devoted  to  each  area. 

Sponsors  of  the  workshop  were  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  State 

USDA  Rural  Development  Committee.   Participants  represented  municipal, 

state  and  federal  governments  and  agencies,  as  well  as  farm  groups,  business 

and  industry. 
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Ogilvie  Sees  Population  Imbalance 
As  Critical  Problem  For  Illinois 


URBANA- -Population  maldistribution  is  one  of  the  state's  most 
critical  problems,  Governor  Richard  Ogilvie  said  at  a  recent  rural 
development  workshop  at  Starved  Rock  State  Park. 

Speaking  to  government,  business  and  farm  organization  representatives, 
the  Governor  likened  the  Illinois  situation  to  "having  a  palace  with  many 
rooms  and  living  in  the  closets." 

Citing  noise,  pollution  and  other  problems  of  the  cities,  Ogilvie 
said  there  must  be  incentives  for  people  to  return  to  the  countryside.   He 
noted  that  a  state  growth  policy  must  be  formulated  under  which  both  urban 
and  rural  problems  can  be  attacked  in  a  coordinated  effort. 

He  announced  establishment  of  a  planning  agency  in  his  office  to 
further  the  development  effort.   Another  step  being  taken  is  the  districting 
of  the  state  to  improve  services.   Also  under  consideration   is  the 
establishment  of  a  "rural  development  cabinet,"  the  Governor  said. 

He  suggested  that  strategy  should  include  a  "sales  effort"  among 
rural  people,  many  of  whom  he  said  are  "not  really  concerned"  about  rural 
development.   The  effort  will  lag  unless  more  local  leadership  is  trained, 
and  effective  development  will  never  be  a  reality  without  strong  involvement 
of  the  private  sector,  he  added. 

The  Governor  said  the  State  USDA  Rural  Development  Committee  has 

made  significant  progress  in  establishing  goals  and  has  "worked  closely 

with  the  state"  in  coordinating  rural  development  efforts.   The  committee, 

headed  by  J.  B.  Claar,  Director  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Cooperative 

Extension  Service,  includes  representatives  of  various  USDA  agencies  having 

offices  in  the  state.   The  committee  and  the  state  cooperated  in  sponsoring 

the  workshop. 
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New  Industry  Seen  As  Key 
To  Rural  Area  Development 


URBANA- -Attracting  new  industry  should  be  a  major  goal  of  any 
development  program,  an  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  official  said 
during  the  recent  rural  development  workshop  at  Starved  Rock  State  Park. 
The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  State  USDA 
Rural  Development  Committee. 

Don  Pacey,  manager  of  economic  development  for  the  Chamber,  told 
participants  that  many  metropolitan  businesses  now  are  considering  a  move 
to  rural  areas  because  of  problems  such  as  pollution,  crime  and  tax 
structures . 

While  emphasizing  the  importance  of  profits  to  businesses  that 
relocate  to  rural  areas,  Pacey   said  quality  of  life  will  carry  increasingly 
greater  weight  in  future  management  decisions  on  relocation. 

He  urged  the  regional  approach  to  rural  development,  with  local 
officials  and  community  leaders  working  across  county  lines  to  make 
development  plans.   He  also  suggested  better  liaison  between  government 
agencies  and  industry  and  more  business  representation  on  planning  bodies. 

William  Browning,  chief  of  the  community  development  division, 
Illinois  Department  of  Business  and  Economic  Development,  reported  that 
resource  inventories  have  been  completed  on  221  of  the  state's  1,200 
communities  of  2,000  or  more  population.   Such  inventories  cover  "what 
business  wants  to  know  about  a  community,"  Browning  said.   He  listed  such 
items  as  location  in  relation  to  markets,  population,  weather,  wage  scales, 
tax  structure,  type  of  government,  utilities  and  other  services  available, 
whether  the  community  has  some  form  of  industrial  development  corporation 
and  the  availability  of  educational  and  recreational  facilities. 

-more- 
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Julius  Tritelli,  chief  of  the  industrial  development  division, 
Illinois  Department  of  Business  and  Economic  Development,  emphasized  that 
the  division  is  geared  to  helping  communities  "that  want  something  to 
happen."   He  termed  site  selection  a  "here  and  now  situation"  with  the 
emphasis  on  "what's  available  now."   While  industry  is  beginning  to  discover 
rural  America,  relocation  will  not  occur  overnight,  he  added. 

Charles  Kirchner,  chief  of  research  and  planning  for  the 
Department  of  Local  Government  Affairs,  noted  that  "concern  for  non-metropolitan 
areas  is  not  new."   Over  the  past  10  years,  some  400  Illinois  communities 
have  been  assisted  with  research  and  planning,  he  said. 

Jerry  Sternstein,  chief  of  housing  and  buildings  for  the  Department 
of  Local  Government  Affairs,  reported  that  the  state  is  actively  promoting 
low-income  housing.   His  office  advises  local  housing  authorities  and 
helps  communities  apply  for  such  housing.   He  reported  that  the  smaller 
non-metropolitan  housing  authorities  are  the  ones  that  need  the  most 
professional  help. 
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Rural  Area  Development 
Tough  Job,  Says  Expert 


URBANA-- -Rural  development  takes  more  effort,  more  imagination 
and  more  money  than  does  development  in  metropolitan  areas.   But  despite 
that,  the  data  now  indicate  a  higher  industrial-growth  rate  in  the  state's 
non-metropolitan  areas  than  in  the  cities. 

That  was  the  trend  noted  by  Howard  Roepke,  President  of  the 
Illinois  Development  Council,  in  an  address  at  a  recent  rural  development 
workshop  at  Starved  Rock  State  Park.   The  workshop  was  sponsored  by  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  the  State  USDA  Rural  Development  Committee. 

Roepke,  professor  of  economic  geography  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  estimated  that  about  13  percent  of  Illinois  workers  in  manufacturing 
are  now  in  non-metropolitan  areas.   The  percentage  is  higher  in  some 
neighboring  states,  principally  because  Illinois  already  has  a  number  of 
well-developed  metropolitan  areas  that  "are  pretty  well  dispersed,"  he 
added. 

Roepke  warned  that  "community  and  economic  development" --the 
workshop  theme--are  "not  necessarily  the  same  and  frequently  are  in 
conflict."  He  explained  that  success  in  development  may  reverse  some  of 
the  advantages  rural  communities  have  in  attracting  new  business  and 
industry.   Among  advantages  listed  were  space,  cheaper  land,  lower  taxes, 
lower  wage  scales  and  more  productive  labor  forces. 

Major  disadvantages  facing  rural  communities  include  lack  of 
facilities  and  lack  of  skills--or  lack  of  identification  of  skills.   Roepke 
also  pointed  out  that  isolation  can  be  a  disadvantage  because  some  people 
are  uneasy  if  they  are  not  "surrounded  by  other  people." 

-more- 
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The  "nastiest"  decision  rural  development  planners  face  is 
selecting  a  limited  number  of  communities  on  which  to  focus  their  efforts, 
Roepke  said.   Other  questions  to  be  resolved  include: 

--Identifying  the  respective  roles  of  private  and  public  bodies 
in  planning  for  and  carrying  out  rural  development  programs. 

--Determining  what  price  is  worth  paying  for  non-metropolitan 
development,  in  terms  of  both  money  for  development  of  facilities  and 
effect  upon  the  advantage  associated  with  rural  living. 

--Choosing  an  industry  or  other  kinds  of  activities  on  which  to 
concentrate. 

Roepke  emphasized  that  more  research  is  needed  to  determine 
which  kinds  of  industries  work  and  which  don't.   He  also  noted  that 
development  requirements  will  vary  according  to  area. 

The  greatest  chance  for  success  lies  in  the  area  approach  that 

includes  units  strong  enough  to  afford  staff  studies  needed  to  make  wise 

development  decisions,  he  concluded. 
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